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CHAPTER XXXV. 


MaGGIE sat, in the shop where 
Bernard left her, irresolute for a 
few minutes. Hitherto she had 
obeyed implicitly every suggestion 
from Bernard. He had never be- 
fore given her a direct command, 
and for a time her habit of submis- 
sion to his wishes overcame the 
instinct to do otherwise. Then the 
thought that possibly he was being 
murdered, whilst she who might 
save him was sitting idly there, 
came upon her, and rising hastily 
she inquired of the shopwoman 
where was the nearest police- 
station. 

At the police-station she detailed 
as briefly and quickly as possi- 
ble to the inspector the position 
of affairs. The inspector put ques- 
tions—needless, away from the 
point, stupid they seemed to Mag- 
gie—and then said, 

‘I really don’t see what I am to 
do for you, miss. In all my time 
there’s never been a murder on 
the Parade.’ 

Maggie stamped. What had his 
past knowledge to do with the pre- 
sent case? 

‘Horsewhippin’s and thrashin’s 
we've had often and often. There 
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are constables all along the Parade, 
and any noise would bring them at 
once to the spot. Besides, there 
are the boatmen and the people 
walking about. No man would 
think of doing a murder there.’ 
‘Then send your men where he 
would be likely to do it.’ 
‘Brighton's a large place, miss. 
If all the force went out they 
might never find the parties.’ 
‘They will not find them by 
staying here. If you take no steps 
to prevent the perpetration of this 
crime, you will be held responsible. 
Now I ask you, will you or will 
you not attempt to save this man ?” 
‘Well, miss, I am a young in- 
spector, and I don’t know whether 
I should be doing right in sending 
my men on such an arrand. But 
if I was to do so, where am I to 
send them ?” 
‘I will show them. 
Human life is at stake !’ 
Maggie ran through the streets 
and down to the Parade, a couple 
of policemen at her heels. On 
the Parade she asked again and 
again of the pedestrians she met 
there if they had seen Compos- 
tella. His appearance was most 
SS 
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striking, and him she wished to 
arrest. 

She found people ready in giving 
information she did not require. 
One man had seen a tall man the 
day before yesterday; another 
knew a man with a long nose and 
an eye-glass at Shoreham ; and a 
third had met a short fat man with 
bushy whiskers. 

Undiscouraged by failure, she 
continued to ask, walking rapidly 
between each stoppage. 

Her beauty, her anxiety and ex- 
cited demeanour, and the two po- 
licemen, attracted the idle and 
curious, and presently some ten 
or fifteen individuals followed her 
steps, and interested themselves in 
the affair, and suffered no one to 
pass without question and answer. 

At length a man who had been 
drinking at the Abergavenny gave 
them information. He had seen 
both Compostella and Bernard, and 
he put them upon the right track. 
A  coastguardsman gave ready 
assistance, providing torches and 
himself guiding the party. When 
they came to the farm buildings 
they heard a voice shouting indis- 
tinctly. The whole party answered. 

‘We'll take the inside of this 
building. The path isn’t safe. 
No man in his senses would be 
on that side such a thick arternoon 
as this.’ 

As they got round the sheds 
they heard the voice quite near 
them cry, 

‘Vaughan, Vaughan! for God’s 
sake tell me where you are !’ 

Cautiously they approached that 
part of the cliff whence the sound 
appeared to proceed; and then 
they stopped, for the voice ceased 
to cry and all was silent. 

‘Where are you?’ cried Maggie. 

A voice she well knew replied 
faintly, 

‘Here ? 
nard’s. 

She took a torch and in a mo- 


The voice was Ber- 
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ment was by his side. He was 
lying flat upon his back. One 
hand was pressing his side, for 
what purpose the light was suffi- 
cient to show. Seeing Maggie he 
stretched out the disengaged hand, 
saying, 

‘Iknew you would come, Maggie, 
and I kept this hand clean for 
you. Don’t let them handle me. 
I’m only fit for an angel’s touch 
now. Let them fetch some doctors 
and things if they like. Here, 
you big good-looking fellow, put 
your jacket about my little lady’s 
shoulders. She is going to stay 
a while out in the fog here with me.’ 

With gentle effort Maggie raised 
the heavy head upon her soft lap. 
The coastguardsman wrapped his 
coat about her shoulders, and went 
off for water. 

‘ That’s all he’ll want now he’s 
got his good lass alongside,’ he 
said to the group standing on one 
side ; then he added, ‘ Don’t go a- 
worritin’ him with advice and such. 
A man knows when he’s dying 
better than all the doctors in the 
navy ; and so be he’s got a good 
woman, the less he sees of other 
folks the better. Step back a bit, 
mates.’ 

Maggie wiped Bernard’s humid 
face, and laid her cold soft hands 
upon his forehead, and says she, 

‘ Are you in pain, dear ?” 

‘I was never so happy in my 
life, Maggie. A little infidelity is 
a good thing ; if we only believed 
that the ethereal angels were as 
sweet and good as some of the 
earthier kind, who would live? I 
wonder what kind of an angel I 
shall make? Do you think white 
will be becoming to my complex- 
ion ?” 

‘You believe in a future exist- 
ence, don’t you, Bernard ?” 

‘I said I was happy. Should I 
be happy if I thought that in some 
few minutes I should see you no 
more—no more, for ever? What 
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that existence may be I know not. 
Who does? Do you remember 
those three verses of Bryan Proc- 
ter’s that you read to me soon after 
we had taken the rooms in Lam- 
beth? It was an April evening. 
There were violets in the saucer 
upon the table. They seemed to 
illustrate the verse : 
‘«*We are born ; we laugh, we weep, 
We love, we droop, we die! 
Ah, wherefore do we laugh or weep ? 
Why do we live or die? 
Who knows that secret deep ?— 
Alas, not I,""’ 

‘How did the next verse run?’ 
said Maggie. 

‘Ah, yes: 

‘**Why doth the violet spring, 
Unseen by human eye? 
Why do the radiant seasons bring 
Sweet thoughts that quickly fly ? 
Why do our fond hearts cling 
To things that die?” ’ 

He paused as if from fatigue. 

At this moment the coastguards- 
man returned with a jug of water. 
Maggie raised Bernard’s shoulders 
and set the water to his lips. He 
sipped a draught or two with trou- 
ble, and his head dropped upon 
his breast. Maggie drew it on to 
her bosom. Bernard smiled, and 
quietly dropped his hand, which 
hitherto had pressed his wound, 
and continued in a low voice: 

‘We toil—through pain and wrong ; 
We fight, and fly ; 
We love and lose ; and then, ere long, 
Stone dead we lie. 
O life, is all thy song 
Endure and—die?”’ 

Then he sighed, and said, 

‘Put your hand upon my fore- 
head, Maggie.’ 

She had seen his hand fall from 
his side, and hers was now vainly 
striving to stem the ebbing life. 
She bent her cheek down, laying 
it to Bernard’s hairy face. And 
then he sighed out, 

‘God bless you, my darling !’ 

‘It’s God’s mercy to a dying man 
to have a good lass alongside,’ whis- 
pered the coastguardsman. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Tue hold which selfishness has 
upon us is astonishing. The joys 
of our nearest and dearest friends 
are powerless to dispel our melan- 
choly ; their woes, be they never so 
harrowing, cannot distract our atten- 
tion from our own petty miseries. 

Jack Heath was not wanting in 
brotherly love, but notwithstanding 
his consideration for Bob in the 
troubles which had fallen upon him 
he found ample time to bemoan 
his own unhappy fate. 

The extent of his misfortune was 
this: he was denied the companion- 
ship of an amiable, pretty, com- 
monplacish girl. When you think 
that he, living in St. Mary Axe, 
could in an hour’s walk meet one 
or two thousand girls each as ami- 
able, pretty, and commonplace as 
Belle Vernon, any one of whom by 
dint of an ordinary course of finesse 
he might have induced to become 
a substitute for the girl denied to 
him, his misfortune must appear 
not very great. But if you con- 
sider how inscrutable are the ways 
of Nature, and how irrational we 
all are in our passionate loves and 
hates, and at the same time grant 
that Jack Heath was no better than 
any one of us, and equally under 
the sway of Nature, you may sym- 
pathise with him, and with him 
shed a tear upon the bitter pill as 
he thumps it with his pestle. 

Jack found a hearty sympathiser 
in Dolly Vernon, who played the 
part of a moral pander to the young 
people, conveying letters and mes- 
sages from one to the other, with 
an amount of secrecy and duplicity 
not to be expected in one of his 
size and simple aspect. Once he 


actually effected a meeting of the 
lovers, and for one blessed hour 
he minded shop at the surgery in 
St. Mary Axe, whilst they were 
cooing to each other in the con- 
sulting-room. 
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Perhaps Mrs. Vernon knewsome- 
thing of this, whilst suffering it to 
pass without comment. Men’s lives 
have various phases, and she may 
have regarded this new occupation 
of her husband as a bagatelle, and 
a transition from billiards. She 
considered that it could do the 
young people no harm to wait. 
They might quarrel and find more 
suitable partners. 

*I don’t approve of early mar- 
riage,’ she said shortly. 

‘I’m sorry, my dear, that you’ve 
altered your opinion,’ retorted 
Dolly. ‘ We’ve jogged along pretty 
comfortable these twenty years, and 
I didn’t think I had done much to 
make you regret your indiscre- 
tion.’ 

Mrs. Vernon was silenced. She 
looked at her husband with liberal 
eyes, taking in all that was pleasing 
to see, and looking over his little 
irregularities. She did not mean 
what she said about the inadvisa- 
bility of marrying early. No happy 
wife does. 

Separation gave the lovers one 
joy. They could read and write 
love-letters. That was very well for 
Belle ; she could spend one half 
the day and night in reading again 
and again the poetical rubbish 
penned by Jack, and the other half 
in writing her own thoughts and 
sentiments; but it was killing Jack. 
Hospital lectures, reading up, at- 
tention to patients, and the mixing 
of drugs were occupations more 
than sufficient for a day, and any 
further demands upon his atten- 
tion made him a night-worker, and 
robbed him of sleep. He grew hag- 

gard and pale. Vernon saw this, 
and said nothing, but it troubled 
him. That he was troubled Belle 
was quick enough to observe, and 
she cast about for a reason to 
account for his trouble. Her mind 
was active. She fancied that her 


Jack’s letters were forced and hur- 
Every word was sweet and 


ried. 
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beautiful, but yet the letters were 
less happy and burning, and were 
certainly shorter. She felt piqued. 
She was almost jealous. 

One morning Dolly upon ‘ going 
round to the fowls’—it was his infal- 
lible ruse for getting a few minutes’ 
privacy with Belle—said, 

‘Got your little packet for the 
postman, my dear?’ 

‘No, papa; I have nothing this 
morning,’ answered Belle ; she had 
written a dozen letters, short and 
cold, and torn them up. ' 

‘Oh, all right,’ said Dolly, with 
a look of perplexity which signified, 
if anything, ‘Oh, all wrong.’ 

He threw a few handfuls of grain 
to the poultry slowly and in silence, 
and then asked, 

‘What's the matter, Belle ?’ 

‘ Nothing, papa,’ said Belle care- 
lessly. 

‘Oh, of course,’ coincided Dolly, 
with equal carelessness. 

The consequences of taking no 
letter to Jack presented themselves 
to his imagination forcibly, and 
made him uneasy. 

If Belle said nothing was the 
matter, and she had nothing to 
send, what was he to do? Per- 
haps she had said all she could 
say on the subject—a supposition 
which appeared not at all unlikely, 
as he reflected how much she had 
written. It was impossible that he 
could suggest a subject to write 
upon. 

The poultry fed, they turned to- 
wards the house. 

‘I wonder if there are any flowers 
in the house,’ said Dolly brightly, 
as if to turn the subject. 

3elle silently led the way into 
the conservatory. 

‘Lord, what a lot of Joverly 
flowers !’ exclaimed Dolly. 

Belle bent over them. 

‘I say,’ suggested Dolly, in a 
feverish whisper, ‘don’t you think 
you might send the poor fellow a 
bokey, a little nosegay, eh? 
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‘He won't care for flowers— 
from me.’ 

‘Then 4e ain’t the man I mean,’ 
whispered Dolly sharply, for he was 
aggravated by Belle’s inscrutable 
silence. ‘I mean a young feller 
that’s worked day and night, and 
then found time to write to you, 
and made himself thin and pale, 
and all for the love of you—that’s 
the man that wants something 
bright and cheerful to look at 
when he can turn his eyes off the 
rhudud and magnesia ; and I'd take 
him some flowers myself without 
asking you to trouble yourself, only 
I should have to tell a lie and say 
you sent ’em.’ 

Belle was only an ordinary girl ; 
she would have been extraordinary 
had she not in her love-affair tor- 
mented herself with jealousy and 
the rest. But it wanted very little 
to banish injustice from her warm 
heart—much less than a scolding 
and a cutting speech from her 
father. She was frightened ; anger 
so unusually affected Dolly. She 
paled, listened with fear, and then 
fell a-trembling. 

‘Is he troubled and ill?’ she 
asked. ‘Oh, I know he is, and 
I should have seen that, if I had 
thought as much of his happiness 
as I have of my own. Oh, what 
a naughty, naughty girl I am! 
Flowers! Oh, yes, yes! give him 
this and this and this, and tell him 
all that has happened, and tell 
him’—she put her arms about 
her father’s neck, crying on his 
shoulder—‘ tell him I do love, love, 
love him with all my heart!’ 

And now Belle lost appetite and 
gave other signs of anxiety; and 
Letty, seeing her daughter and 
husband both troubled, could not 
but suffer with them. At this time, 
I believe, she would not have with- 
held her consent to the young peo- 
ple marrying—had it been asked. 
But not a word was said to her, 
and for a good reason. 
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Dolly's anxiety increasing at 
length suggested to him a des- 
perate remedy. He said to Jack 
one morning, 

* Now look here. 
reg'lar serious.’ 

He put his hat under the chair 
and sat down over it, as had been 
his wont in the old time when 
serious matters of business were 
events of daily occurrence. 

‘Now you are frettin’ for my 
gal, and her mother’s frettin’ for 
her, and she’s a-frettin’ for you, 
and I’m frettin’ for the lot. Well, 
you want to marry my gal?’ 

‘ Of course I do.’ 

‘Then why don’t you?’ said 
Dolly, slapping his fat leg. 

Jack, after a moment's silence, 
suggested, 

*Mrs.—’ 

‘Mrs. bother! her mother ain’t 
everybody. I may be easy, but I 
ain't a cipher! I say you may 
marry the gal, and you shall. Now 
all you want is to have this place 
made habitable, a special licence, 
and a day’s holiday. There, that 
cheque will get you the sticks and 
the licence, and if old Squerm 
won’t give you the day’s holiday 
I'll give it you myself, for I'll come 
here and doctor the paupers, 
hanged if I don’t 

The cheque was for two hun- 
dred pounds, drawn by Vernon, 
and made payable to himself or 
bearer. It was the first day of 
December; Mrs. Vernon would 
see the bank-book at the month’s 
end, and Dolly did for one minute 
shudder in anticipation of what 
might then take place. 

And so there came painters and 
paperhangers and upholsterers and 
furnishing-men, and they made the 
house in St. Mary Axe as beautiful 
as a house in St. Mary Axe may be. 

And yet, despite hope and the 
cheerful aspect of things in general, 
Jack felt that the home was not 
perfect. 


I want to talk 
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He went through the newly- 
furnished house and surveyed the 
rooms, and felt that it was cold 
and desolate. The carpenters had 
done their work, and the transfor- 
mation was complete. The cave 
of despair was changed to a bower 
of bliss, but the stage was empty. 
Columbine was yet to bound upon 
the scene, and fill it with life and 
music and beauty. 

Jack found himself possessed of 
guineas after the workmen were 
paid, and with these in his pocket 
he went out one fine morning to 
complete his purchases. His first 
purchase may readily be surmised ; 
he was pleased to find for how 
small a sum Government grants a 
man the privilege of taking to him- 
self so inestimable a thing as a 
sweet young wife. His next visit 
was to a jeweller’s, where again he 
was astounded by the ridiculously 
small cost of a wedding-ring. He 
had expected to pay at least ten 
or twelve guineas, and finding it 
cost no more than one, he at once 
spent a dozen pounds in trinkets 
for the beloved. Then away he 
sped to Norwood for the last time, 
and met blushing Belle as had been 
arranged by her father, and final 
arrangements were made for the 
morrow, and they kissed and part- 
ed with bright eyes and laughter. 

And on the morrow nothing 
occurred to upset the arrange- 
ments, and they were married; 
and Jack took his young bride to 
the Criterion, where Dolly had 
the best repast that could be pre- 
pared. 

Dolly was uproarious, and did 
his best to intoxicate himself and 
his children. So well did he suc- 
ceed in one respect that until he 
awoke the next morning at Nor- 
wood he was insensible to the 
anger of his wife. And then he 
looked so yellow and miserable 
that Letty had mercy upon him, 
told him to lie in bed, sent him 
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soda-water, and went to business 
as usual, cheerfully making the 
best of matters. 

Jack and Belle went to the the- 
atre, when papa had been packed 
away comfortably in the brougham, 
and reached her new home when 
Dr. Squerm had left it. The gas 
was lit, and bright fires burning 
cheerfully in every room, and the 
air was delicately perfumed with a 
suggestion of roses and musk; for 
Jack had banished ill-savoured 
drugs from his pharmacopoeia, and 
with reprehensible carelessness had 
dropped two full bottles of rose- 
water and musk. 

‘Oh, this is perfect!’ cried Belle. 

‘Yes. You are here,’ said Jack, 
‘and there is nothing left for me to 
sigh for, dear.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Bos awoke from his long and 
troubled sleep of sickness, wonder- 
ing where he lay, how long he had 
slept, wondering whether he yet 
slept or not, and then, from the 
mere fatigue of trying tokeep awake, 
he fell asleep again. 

This sleep was long, calm, 
refreshing—his brain slept. Pre- 
sently he awoke strengthened, and 
his reason, restored by rest, grap- 
pled again with the mystery of his 
position. 

He recognised the pictures upon 
the wall, and the shrill scream of 
Mary’s baby, who at that moment 
was undergoing ablution in the 
room below. He was at Wood 
Green, but how and when and why 
had he come there? He remem- 
bered feeling giddy somewhere ; 
probably he had fallen and stunned 
himself, and was now coming to. 

‘It must have been a jolly whack 
to have kept me insensible so long,’ 
thought he, and began feeling his 
head for evidence of a blow. 
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‘Good heavens !’ cried he, with 
a laugh, ‘they have put a night- 
cap upon me.’ 

He continued his examination. 

* Halloa! what does this mean ? 
I believe they’ve shaved my head.’ 

He slid out of bed, intending to 
look in the glass; but his knees, 
after a slight attempt to support 
him, gave in, and let him down 
with a bump upon the floor. 

Mary was by his side the next 
minute. 

‘I don’t know what is the mat- 
ter with me,’ said Bob ruefully. 

‘My poor boy! you shouldn’t 
have tried to move alone. Put 
your arms about my neck, dear, 
and let me lift you into bed.’ 

‘ You, little woman, lift me ! 

‘I wish I couldn't, dear,’ said 
Mary, taking the wasted brother 
up in her arms. 

Bob asked no more questions, 
but lay on his back, knitting his 
brows as he tried to think what had 
come upon him. 

There was a light tap at the 
door, and Mary crossed the room 
quickly, a flush of gladness on her 
cheek, and joy sparkling in her 
eyes. 

‘Oh, thank God ? she murmur- 
ed, as she opened the door, ‘ our 
dear boy knows me again.’ 

Men when they can find no 
words to express their feeling are 
doomed to silence. Women have 
a happy vent in kissing. 

‘Did I hear some one kiss you?” 
asked Bob, as Mary returned to his 
side. 

‘I shouldn’t wonder. You are 
getting on so famously, there will 
be no hiding anything from you 
presently.’ 

‘Who kissed you ?” 

‘Eh? Only—only nurse.’ 

‘Have I a nurse?” 

‘That you have ; and the best 
in the whole world.’ 

‘Why, that’s you, Mary.’ 


‘Iam only second best. You 
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have been very ill, my dear, and 
needed a better nurse than me. 
But that reminds me—you must 
not talk.’ 

‘Then you shall talk, and I will 
listen,’ said Bob drowsily ; and the 
next moment he slept again. 

His waking was so gradual that 
his mind became active before he 
unclosed his eyes. The visit with 
Plumstead to Somerset House was 
in his recollection, and with a feel- 
ing such as one has whose senses 
are numbed with pain he thought 
of Maggie. 

Was it the lingering effect of 
illness that, as he opened his 
eyes, made him imagine her sweet 
beautiful eyes were resting upon 
him? 

Was it her face that withdrew 
from his sight, or another’s trans- 
figured by fancy ? 

He turned his head upon the 
pillow, hearing a voice, and found 
Mary with a man, evidently me- 
dical. 

‘Was it imaginary, or did I see 
a face there just now?’ he asked. 

‘It was nurse, dear, most likely.’ 

Then the doctor with questions 
and advice for a time turned the 
current of Bob’s thought. But when 
he was gone, and Mary returned to 
his side, Bob asked where was his 
nurse. 

‘She is resting, dear. She sat 
by your side all night,’ Mary re- 
plied. 

‘Is she beautiful ?” 

*Ye-es.’ 

‘Is she like Maggie ?” 

Mary was silent. 

Bob said, 

‘You think it is dangerous to talk 
about her to me. Indeed, there is 


no danger, Mary, except in silence. 
It is better to talk of one’s sorrows 
than to keep them in one’s silent 
thought. 
Mary.’ 
‘Yes ; but very weak, dear. You 
have been ill so long—many weary 


I am calm and rational, 
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long nights and days. We could 
help you nothing. We could only 
pray to God to spare you to us.’ 

Mary evidently would not talk 
about Maggie, and Bob was too 
feeble to argue; so he lay still and 
thought, whilst Mary, watching 
him, began to yield to the dictates 
of her own womanly sympathising 
heart, and lost sight of the physi- 
cian’s prescription. Her fingers 
twitched the folds of her dress as 
she hesitated between what she 
considered right and what the 

octor considered wrong; and, as 
her eyes rested the while upon her 
brother’s wan cheek, she came to 
think that her own view might be 
an inspiration of God in answer to 
her prayer. 

Bob asked, 

‘When will nurse wake ?” 

‘When she is needed,’ said Mary. 
Then suddenly drawing her chair 
closer, and taking Bob’s hand, she 
asked, ‘ Shall I tell you a little story 
that was told to me the other day? 
It is very pretty.’ 

‘If you like,’ replied Bob peev- 
ishly. ‘Has the nurse soft chest- 
nut hair?” 

“Yes.” 

‘What is the time?” 

‘ Eleven o'clock.’ 

* How long is it since nurse left 
me?’ 

‘ About an hour.’ 

‘I suppose she will rest for 
seven or eight hours before she 
returns ?” 

‘Not so long, perhaps.’ 

‘Thank you. Now you can tell 
your tale.’ 

Bob shut his eyes. Sick folk 
are selfish, and women when they 
nurse lose even such little vices as 
jealousy. 

‘Once upon a time,’ said Mary, 
‘there lived an architect whose 
name was Richard Barton. He 
was a self-made man ; he educated 
himself entirely, choosing archi- 
tectural art for his study. Late in 
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life he thought himself sufficiently 
rich to marry the woman who had 
waited lovingly for him. He had 
one child, and these three souls 
lived happily until anxiety and age 
laid their hold on Richard Barton. 
He was a genius, and knew his 
own power. He would do what he 
considered was right in art, and not 
otherwise. His employers said he 
was intractable ; art was not what 
they wanted in their designs. So 
he was never prosperous, and, his 
sight becoming dimmed with age, 
he grew anxious and unhappy. 
His daughter was but a child; yet 
from her endeavours, and the work 
his wife could procure, Richard 
Barton, at the end of his life, re- 
ceived support.’ 

Mary paused. 

‘I am listening,’ said Bob. 
‘Richard Barton. Go on.’ 

‘He died, and soon his wife fol- 
lowed, and then the daughter—she 
was then only sixteen—was alone 
in the world. She inherited her 
father’s talent with her mother’s 
sweetness, and found little diffi- 
culty in keeping a comfortable shel- 
ter for herself. Her tastes and the 
natural delicacy of her disposition 
prevented her from making ac- 
quaintances amongst people of her 
own class, and her want of educa- 
tion excluded her from more refined 
people ; partly because she was not 
in the way of meeting people out 
of her own class, and partly because 
when she did meet such folks a 
sense of her own defective educa- 
tion made her reserved and silent 
in their presence. But she had 
one friend, a bright-hearted impul- 
sive girl of her own age, who, un- 
able to bear the restraint of an 
aunt, whose ward she was, left 
home and came to London, and 
was engaged in the same manufac- 
tory with Richard Barton’s daugh- 
ter. Now this girl—’ 

‘Which girl ? 

‘Why, the other one.’ 
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‘Miss Barton ?’ 

* No, the other.’ 

‘Why don’t you call her by 
her name?’ 

‘Well, she left home, as you may 
suppose, at the instigation of her 
lover.’ 

‘Then he was a rascal.’ 

‘Of course. She married him.’ 

‘Oh, they were married ?” 

‘Yes. And then he left her be- 
fore her child was born, and took 
with him every penny he could 
get—’ 

‘A villain ! 

‘He had contracted debts, and 
all the furniture was seized. And 
then the poor woman was thrown 
upon the mercy of her friend—’ 

‘Miss Barton ?’ 

‘Yes. Then this poor thing—’ 

‘ Miss Barton ?” 

‘No, the other, told Richard 
Barton’s daughter of the existence 
of her brother; but Miss Barton 
would not and did not seek any 
assistance at that time, although 
the poor woman’s condition pre- 
vented her from pursuing her occu- 
pation at the manufactory, and 
their necessity was pressing.’ 

‘Why? 

‘Well, dear, the truth is that the 
poor soul—’ 

‘You have a funny way of tell- 
ing a story, Mary. I suppose 
now you mean the married wo- 
man ?’ 

‘Yes, dear. First of all she did 
not know where her brother was ; 
and secondly, her brutal husband 
had told her that she had no claim 
upon him; for the marriage was a 
false one.’ 

‘ That was true, doubtless.’ 

‘So she thought. And her 
shame and misery threw her into 
an illness before her confinement 
came. Her child was still-born, 
happily ; but the mother’s depres- 
sion and weakness were succeeded 
by fever. Better medical help was 
necessary, and then it was that 
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Miss Barton advertised for the 
brother. He saw the advertise- 
ment, and came directly to his 
sister. He was poor; but all that 
he could do for her he did do. 
Miss Barton worked and watched 
and grieved by her unhappy friend 
until the poor girl’s brief life ended, 
and with it all her sorrows. Then 
it was that Miss Barton herself 
sickened of the fever which had 
been fatal to her friend; and the 
brother, who had been thrilled with 
admiration of the noble-hearted 
girl, said to himself, “I have been 
neglectful of my sister, but I will 
be a good brother to her friend, 
if she will.” So he took the stricken 
girl to his room, and spent all that 
he had for medical assistance and 
such comforts as she required. He 
got a few shillings for watching at 
night at a wharf by the river-side, 
and by writing articles for a paper 
—for which, I am sorry to say, he 
got less than he deserved. And 
do you know, dear, that good man 
starved himself to keep his sister’s 
friend alive. To prevent scandal, 
he said that this sweet and beautiful 
gitl, by whom he watched all day, 
was his sister. Indeed, he did but 
fulfil what seemed to him a right 
and good intention. He could 
see no harm that would arise from 
his doing so ; for both were isolated 
—alone in the world; and at that 
time, saddened as he was by the 
death of his sister, his feeling to- 
wards Miss Barton was purely one 
of admiration and gratitude. And 
this plan of his was suggested and 
favoured by a strange coincidence, 
Bob dear. Miss Barton and her 
friend possessed the same Christian 
name.’ 

*O my God!’ cried Bob, start- 
ing upon his pillow. 

‘There, there, dear; lie still 
and try to be quite calm, and I will 
finish the story.’ 

‘The name, the name?’ whis- 
pered Bob coaxingly, lying back 
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with forced quiet. ‘The name, torn from him, and in addition the 

Mary dear ?” infuriated crowd nearly tore the 
‘Miss Barton’s name is Mar- flesh from his bones. That man 

garet.’ was James Heath. I vaticinate 


‘Maggie!’ cried Bob. ‘O my 
love, my love! I knew you were 
true and good as you are beautiful 
and kind.’ 

Soft cool hands crossed over his 
as they lay on the coverlet, and 
turning his head he once more saw 
his beautiful nurse—/Ais Maggie ! 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


I WISHED to finish this book in 
the last chapter. My little play is 
played out; my puppet dolls are 
laid away. Itis very hard to retire 
gracefully, if you are modest, from 
a roomful of people whose atten- 
tion you have excited; and, after 
all, what do you care whether the 
man who has amused you scrapes 
himself out with broken words and 
blushes by the street door, or 
sneaks out by the back entrance 
without saying a word to any one? 

Nevertheless I linger to say a 
few words for two reasons. The 
first of these is that I desire to 
please my audience rather than 
myself, taking it for granted that 
my audience has a desire to be 
told in the conventional manner 
‘what became of all the other 
people.’ 

Now as the concluding incident 
in this veritable story took place 
in last December, I can add but 
little to the information I have 
given. I know only one or two 
facts, but I can prophesy as reck- 
lessly as any one. 

There was an account in one of 
the newspapers, in the spring of 
the present year, of a man being 
‘welched’ at one of the meetings. 
He had ventured there disguised 
as a German; but he was recog- 
nised, his wig and his dress were 


hewill return to the Continent, and 
trouble the vicious and the virtuous 
of England no more. 

Henry Carey has taken to local 
politics once more, and, having 
been made chairman of a board, 
has become impressed with the 
necessity of conforming with popu- 
lar prejudices. So he wears a stove- 
pipe hat and goes to church on 
Sundays, of which I consider the 
chief advantage is this: it makes 
dear Mrs. Carey one of the hap- 
piest of wives, as indeed she de- 
serves to be. I do not know how 
many children they have. I was 
always backward in arithmetic. 

But now that babies are my 
theme, let me refer the reader to a 
notice in the Zimes of September 
the 26th. Ladies will know where 
to look for it. It says something 
concerning ‘Isabella, the wife 
of John Heath, M.R.C.S., of a 
son.’ 

Jack got his degree, and from 
some very interesting experiments 
he has been making in the noctur- 
nal treatment of his son great be- 
nefit to the world in general may 
be expected. 

I called at St. Mary Axe last 
Saturday. Jack was at home; his 
wife and child, with the nurse, had 
gone that morning to Norwood to 
stay until Monday. 

‘Squerm’s almost dead,’ said 
Jack gaily, and then added with 
an air of importance : 

‘I insisted upon having an assist- 
ant, and I shall run down to Nor- 
wood to-morrow. Jolly old fool 
Dolly is; he sits up in the nursery 
all the morning (1 wish he'd stay 
all night), playing with the baddy 
instead of playing billiards. Mother- 
in-law’s a trump—shrewd, though. 
All the better for that. Settled 
two hundred a year on Belle; she’d 

















Sorrow. 


have doubled it, only she thought 
it would make me lazy.’ 

Bob has a situation in Vernon’s 
firm, and I believe will in time 
occupy the position which was poor 
Bernard's. 

* * * * * 

Another argument in favour of 
writing this chapter was that the 
two words which must have sub- 
stituted it seemed to me out of 
place. 

There is something serious about 
those two words, ‘THE END,’ which 
forbids one to use them carelessly. 

It is true the story of Maggie 
was brought to a point when she 
stood in a fair chance of being 
married. 

But is that the end? 

If in our moment of supremest 
happiness we ceased to be, then 
here would be the end of Maggie ; 
but as she will live probably for 
fifty years or so, ought not this 
year of her marriage rather to be 
called the beginning? 
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Whilst we live we must work, 
well or ill. We struggle, and have 
our defeats and victories; we hope, 
and have our sorrows and joys; 
and the story of our life, with its 
varying vicissitudes, unfolds year 
after year, until death removes us 
from these scenes to others where 
our acts may no more be chronicled 
inthe hearts of loving and suffer- 
ing women and men. 

This love-making, with its gay 
and plaintive little passages, is but 
a symphony to the great opera of 
our life, with its subtle harmonies 
and graver work. 

Maggie's fair seamless cheek has 
to pucker and wrinkle, the chest- 
nut hair must whiten and fall, her 
nimble feet must totter as they go, 
before her story ceases. Each fall- 
ing silver hair is a chapter; each 
wrinkle a book. 

Ah, to the sweet sad story of 
those years to come shall I live 
to write 

THE END? 


SORROW, 


—__—> 


‘ SHOULD sorrow sleep, oh, wake it not,’ 
Be gentle to it, kind ; 

For sorrow is of ills begot, 
The troubles lovers find. 


’Tis sorrow proves the strength of love 
That sought a genial breast, 

As birds seek trees in every grove 
Wherein to build their nest. 


Sometimes with age a tree will die, 
Sometimes untimely fall : 

’Tis common ; and a passing sigh 
’Tis worth, and that is all. 


But wounded spirits ne’er forget, 
’Midst cares that love will bring, 

The rapture when at first they met, 
When life was in its spring. 


b. G. PORTER, 








A FORGOTTEN PRINCE OF WALES. 


—_—>—_ 


In the following pages I propose 
to give the brief history of a Prince 
of Wales who, had he lived long 
enough, might, by the brilliance of 
his talents and the tenor of his 
character, have changed the whole 
fate and annals of the British Isles 
after his own time, in so far that 
Cromwell and the great civil war, 
the Scottish Covenant, the battles 
of Montrose and Claverhouse, the 
advents of William and Mary, of 
Anne, and even the accession of 
the House of Hanover, would never 
have been heard of. 

At three in the morning of Tues- 
day, the tgth February 1593, there 
was born in the Castle of Stirling, 
Henry, afterwards Prince of Wales, 
eldest son of James VI. of Scotland 
and I. of Great Britain, by his 
queen, Anne, daughter of Frederick 
IL., and sister of the gallant sailor- 
king, Christian IV. of Denmark, in 
the fourth year of their marriage. 
A discharge of twelve great guns 
announced the event to the town ; 
the king sent for the ministry, de- 
siring that everywhere the people 
should be called together, to have 
public thanksgiving ; and bale-fires 
were, as Calderwood records, set 
ablaze on all the great mountains; 
and Moyse adds in his memoirs, 
that so great was the joy of the 
nation, ‘ that people in all parts ap- 
peared to be daft for mirth.’ 

The baptism was deferred for six 
months, says Dr. Birch, the king 
having ‘thought proper to invite 
several foreign princes and states 
to send their ambassadors to be 
present at that solemnity; but 
scarcely had that young prince— 
the future heir of all the British 


Isles—seen the light ere faction, 
the old curse of the Scottish nation, 
began to contemplate employing 
the unconscious infant for the pro- 
motion ofits base designs. By the 
conspirators it was proposed to 
retain him in their hands as the 
means of strengthening their own 
party. To the honour of Lord 
Zouch, however, to whom the offer 
was made, he peremptorily declined 
all concurrence; so the despicable 
expedient, which had been so suc- 
cessful in past times of Scottish 
history, was abandoned. In the 
mean time Zouch, though strictly 
watched, busied himself, in confor- 
mity with his infamous secret in- 
structions from Queen Elizabeth, 
to intrigue with all the Scottish 
nobility who were opposed to 
James’s temporising policy, and 
embroil him with his people. 

On the 27th of August the little 
prince was baptised in the Castle of 
Stirling, amid unusual magnificence. 
He was borne from his own cham- 
ber to the queen’s chamber of pre- 
sence, laid on a stately bed, in care 
of the Countess of Mar and other 
ladies of rank, who delivered him 
to Ludovic Stewart, Duke of Len- 
nox, Admiral and Lord High Cham- 
berlain of Scotland, who presented 
him to the foreign ambassadors. 
Among these was the representative 
of Elizabeth, the young Earl of 
Sussex, who was connected with 
her by ties of blood, and who came 
attended with a magnificent retinue, 
bearer of a letter from his royal 
mistress, congratulating the king on 
the auspicious event, and abound- 
ing in expressions of friendly feel- 
ing, in her own quaint manner ; 
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though at that very time she was 
intriguing for the destruction and 
death of Maitland, the Lords 
Home, Huntly, and others who 
were his most loyal nobles. There 
too were the ambassadors of the 
Duke of Brunswick, the States of 
Holland, the Duke of Mecklenburg, 
and other princes. ‘ Behind the 
Earl of Sussex,’ says Dr. Birch, 
‘stood the Lord Wharton and Sir 
Henry Bromley, Knight, no other 
Englishman being admitted into 
the chapel royal.’ 

Thither the child was borne by 
Susséx, preceded by Lord Home 
bearing the ducal crown, Lord Liv- 
ingstone the napkin, Lord Seaton 
the basin, and Lord Semple the 
laver. Above their heads was a 
great canopy, borne by the Lairds 
of Buccleuch, Cessford, Dudhope, 
and Traquair, while the prince’s 
train was held up by the Lords 
Sinclair and Urquhart. Around 
was a guard of chosen young men 
of Edinburgh, richly dressed and 
armed ; and the trumpets sounded 
as the king seated himself in a 
chair ‘adorned with the arms of 
France. 

After a sermon ‘in the Scots 
tongue,’ by one of the king’s chap- 
lains, David Cunninghame, Bishop 
of Aberdeen, preached in Latin on 
the creed. The child was then 
baptised and knighted ; the trum- 
pets sounded, again the cannon 
thundered over the Valley of the 
Forth, while the Lyon King and his 
heralds from the gates and battle- 
ments proclaimed the now forgot- 
ten prince, by the name of ‘ Fre- 
derick Henry, Henry Frederick, 
by the grace of God Knight and 
Baron of Renfrew, Lord of the Isles, 
Earl of Carrick, Duke of Rothesay, 
Prince and Great Steward of Scot- 
land’ (Calderwood). Giftswerethen 
presented to the infant. Among 


these were a cupboard of plate 
worth 3000/. from Elizabeth; two 
massive gold chains from the King 
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of Denmark ; a table enriched with 
diamonds from the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg ; two gold cups from the 
States of Holland, worth 12,400 
crowns, each weighing 400 ounces, 
and in one were 5000 florins, the 
firstofthe prince’s annual donations 
from the conservator of Scottish 
privileges at Campvere in Zealand. 

History tells us that the pageants 
which succeeded this ceremony 
were of the most costly and gor- 
geous description, ‘and much in- 
genuity was expended by Mr. David 
Fowler, Master of the Revels, as 
well as by the king himself, in plan- 
ning masks, shows, and triumphs, to- 
gether with curious and mysterious 
devices suited to the tastes of that 
age.’ Soon after, the prince was 
committed to the care of John, Earl 
of Mar, Governor of the Castle of 
Stirling and Chamberlain of Mon- 
teith, &c. ; and he was assisted in 
his charge by his mother, Anna- 
bella, Countess Dowager of Mar, 
a daughter of the Lord Tullybar- 
dine. 

For these two guardians the lit- 
tle prince, as boyhood crept on, 
showed such affection that the 
queen became jealous of them, and 
endeavoured to remove him into 
her own custody ; but James wrote 
to the earl, desiring him upon no 
account to give up the prince to his 
mother ; yet the charge of the old 
countess ended when, in his sixth 
year, Adam Newton, a gentleman 
‘learned in languages,’ was made 
his tutor. Many attendants of rank 
were appointed ; but chief of all 
these was still the Earl of Mar. It 
was at this time, in 1599, that the 
pedantic James composed for his 
use in Greek ‘His Majesty’s In- 
structions to his dearest son, Henry 
the Prince. In the preface there- 
to were some passages that puzzled 
many; for by his bitterness against 
the Puritans he gave grounds for 
doubting his Protestantism, and in 
others he seemed to cherish some 
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vindictiveness against England, 
though the heir to its throne. 

In 1600, when in his seventh year, 
the prince wrote in his own hand a 
letter to the States-General,express- 
ing gratitude to and regard for them. 
This letter, which most probably 
was dictated by the ‘ Scottish Solo- 
mon,’ was taken to Holland by Sir 
David Murray. In the year fol- 
lowing the prince began to take 
great pleasure in all manly exer- 
cises—in learning to ride, sing, 
dance, and leap, to shoot with the 
bow and to toss the pike ; and in 
most of these things he became a 
great proficient, under the care of 
Sir Richard Preston (of Craig- 
millar), Constable of Dingwall, and 
afterwards Earl of Desmond in 
Ireland. Of his progress in learn- 
ing we have a proof in the recorded 
fact that he wrote a letter on his 
ninth birthday to his father, in 
which he mentions that ‘he had 
begun two years before to write to 
his Majesty, in order to make him 
a judge of the proficiency he had 
made in his studies ; and that since 
his (James’s) departure he had read 
over Terence’s Hecyra, the third 
book of Phzedrus’s Fad/es, and two 
books of Cicero’s Select Epistles.’ 

On the death of Elizabeth, at 
Richmond, in 1603, James suc- 
ceeded peacefully to the English 
throne, and soon after took with 
him to London his heir, still in the 
custody of the Earl of Mar; but 
the latter had, for a time, to return 
to Scotland, where Queen Anne 
was demanding from his custody 
her daughter, the Princess Elizabeth 
(afterwards Queen of Bohemia), 
and her son Prince Charles (after- 
wards Charles I.); but the earl 
urged again the express commands 
of the king on the subject, and it 
is said that the queen never for- 
gave him. Mar resumed his care 
of the prince, who, together with 
the earl, when the feast of St. George 
was celebrated at Windsor, on the 
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2nd of July 1603, received the Order 
ofthe Garter; and young Henry, now 
for the first time saluted as Prince 
of Wales, ‘was highly commended 
by the Earl of Nottingham, in the 
hearing of Edward Howes, our 
English chronicler of that age, for 
his quick witty answers, princely 
carriage, and reverend obeisance 
to the altar’ (Dr. Birch). 

Bramshill, in Hampshire, was 
built as a residence for him. He 
was the first Prince of Wales who 
ever wore the /rip/e plume, and all 
the traditions which assign it to the 
Black Prince and John of Bohemia 
are totally unsupported by history. 
The latter at Cressy wore an eagle’s 
pinion in his helmet, and the seal 
of the former in 1370 shows him 
wearing a single feather. 

On New-year’s-day, 1604, when 
in his eleventh year, he sent to his 
father a short poem in Latin hex- 
ameters, as his first offering of that 
kind. Inthe same year the prince, 
having already evinced a great love 
for naval affairs, had a vessel spe- 
cially built for his amusement and 
instruction at Limehouse ; and on 
the 14th of March it was brought 
to anchor off the king’s lodging in 
the Tower, where the prince came 
and showed the lord high admiral 
and other nobles, with much boy- 
ish delight, how he could handle 
this craft, which was gaily fur- 
nished with ensigns and pendents. 
Anon we are told that it was 
brought to anchor off Whitehall 
Stairs, when the prince again went 
on board with the admiral, the 
Earl of Worcester, and other per- 
sons of rank. The anchor was then 
weighed, and under her foresail 
and topsail she dropped down the 
river to Paul’s Wharf, where, with 
a great bowl of wine, the prince 
baptised her by the name of the 
Disdain. 

The prince evinced a great love 
of arms, and was never weary of 
handling the pike; and in Dray- 
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ton’s Polyolbion we have a portrait 
of him when about his seventeenth 
year thus engaged, and the draw- 
ing depicts him as handsome in 
figure, regularly featured, with his 
hair starting in sprouts from an open 
forehead. He is dressed in rich 
half-armour, with gauntlets, trunk 
hose, and the Garter on his left leg. 
Already men of learning had begun 
to court him as their patron, and 
he maintained a correspondence 
with such as were most eminent 
for their talent ; and he gave such 
promise of future greatness that 
foreign princes solicited his friend- 
ship, and in a letter which the 
French ambassador sent home he 
remarked to the king his master, 
‘that it would be a serious omis- 
sion in policy to neglect a prince 
who promised such great things. 
None of his pleasures savour the 
least of childish pursuits. He is a 
particular lover of horses and what 
belongs to them; but he is not 
fond of hunting, and when he goes 
to it, it is rather for the pleasure of 
galloping than for that which the 
dogs afford him. He plays willingly 
enough at tennis, and at another 
Scots diversion very like mall 
[golf?], but always with persons 
older than himself, as if he despised 
those of his own age. He studies 
two hours a day, and employs the 
rest of his time in tossing the pike, 
or leaping, throwing the bar, shoot- 
ing with the bow, vaulting, or some 
other exercise of that kind, for he 
is never idle. He shows himself 
likewise very amicable to his de- 
pendents, and supports their in- 
terests against all persons whatso- 
ever,‘and pushes what he under- 
takes for them with such zeal as 
procures success ; and by exerting 
hiswhole strength to compass what 
he desires, is already feared by 
those who have the management 
of affairs.’ 

_The Duke de Sully tells us in 
his memoirs that the young prince 
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naturally hated Spain and favoured 
France, though there seems to have 
been some strange proposal on foot 
for having him educated finally in 
the former country. He also tells 
us that it was a favourite project 
of Henri IV. to marry his eldest 
daughter to the prince, to whom 
he sent ‘a golden lance and hel- 
met, enriched with diamonds, to- 
gether with a fencing-master and 
vaulter’ (AZemoirs, vol. iii.). With 
all these gifts of mind and person 
we are told that he was less a fa- 
vourite with the queen than her 
second son, Charles, Duke of York 
and Albany. The company of 
Merchant Taylors having requested 
the king to become a member of 
their guild, he replied that he ‘ was 
already free of another company,’ 
referring to the similar corporation 
in Edinburgh ; but added that his 
son the prince would avail himself 
of the honour, and that he would 
be present at the ceremony. So 
the king came, and ‘ with his high- 
ness was entertained with vocal 
and instrumental musick—the 
musick of twelve lutes equally di- 
vided, and placed by six and six in 
a window of the hall; and in the 
area between them was a gallant 
ship triumphant, in which were three 
men dressed like sailors, eminent 
for their voice and skill, who were 
accompanied by the lutists.’ 

In vol. i. Coke relates an anec- 
dote which he heard from his fa- 
ther, who about the time was of 
the prince’s age. Being out hunt- 
ing, a butcher’s dog chanced to 
kill the stag, and thus spoil the 
sport. As Henry did not resent 
this, the courtiers, to incense him 
against the butcher, said that ‘if 
the king his father had been served 
thus, he would have sworn so that 
no man could have endured it.’ 
‘ Away,’ replied the gentle prince ; 
‘all the pleasure in the world is 
not worth ove oath!’ 

In 1612 the cowardly and con- 
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temptible Elector Palatine came 
to London to marry the Princess 
Elizabeth, whom the scarcely less 
pitiful James had named after the 
woman who destroyed his unhappy 
mother. He was received in Lon- 
don with profound respect, and the 
court was fully occupied by bril- 
liant entertainments, masques, and 
joyous diversions in honour of the 
royal nuptials; but amid them a 
mortal illness seized upon the 
promising young prince, who, not 
conceiving it dangerous, continued 
to appear in public with the elec- 
tor till he was unable to leave his 
bed, on the 27th of October ; and 
he died, between seven and eight 
o'clock p.M., on the 6th of No- 
vember. He expired at St. James’s 
Palace, and in the arms of the 
Earl of Mar. 

Of what disease he died none 
now can say; but, as usual in 
those days, ugly whispers were 
abroad. 

‘He was,’ says Rapin, com- 
bining the encomiums of Wilson, 
Coke, and Osburn, ‘the most ac- 
complished prince that ever was— 
I will not say in all England, but 
in all Europe. He was sober, 
chaste, temperate, religious, full of 
honour and probity. He was never 
heard to swear, though the example 
of his father and of the whole court 
might have been apt to corrupt 
him in that respect. He took great 
delight in the conversation of men 
of honour, and those who were not 
reckoned as such, were looked upon 
with a very ill eye at his court. He 
had naturally a greatness of mind, 
with noble and generous thoughts, 
and as much displeased with trifles 
as his father was fond of them. 
He frequently said, if ever he 
mounted the throne his first care 
should be to try and reconcile the 
Puritans to the Church of Eng- 
land. As this could not be done 
without concessions on each side, 
and as such a condescension was 
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directly contrary to the temper of 
the court and clergy, he was sus- 
pected to countenance Puritanism. 
He was naturally gentle and affa- 
ble ; but, however, in his carriage 
had a noble stateliness, without 
affectation. He showed a warlike 
genius in his passionate fondness 
for all martial exercises. In short, 
to say all in a word, though he was 
only eighteen when he died, no 
historian has ever taxed him with 
any vice.’ 

Another annalist tells us that 
‘neither the illusions of passion 
nor of rank had ever seduced him 
into any irregular pleasures ; busi- 
ness and ambition alone engaged 
his heart and occupied his mind. 
Had he lived to come to the throne 
he might probably have promoted 
the glory more than the happiness 
of his people, his disposition being 
strongly turned to war’ (Russell). 

Regarding this spirit, Coke tells 
us that on a French ambassador 
coming one day to take leave of 
the prince he ‘ found him tossing a 
pike;’ and on asking ‘what service 
he would commend him to the 
king his master,’ ‘Tell him what 
I am doing, was the significant re- 
ply. 

The weak king his father, on 
finding that Henry’s court at St. 
James’s was more frequented than 
his own, is said to have exhibited 
some jealousy on the subject, and 
was one day heard to ask ‘if his 
son would bury him.’ 

The disease of which he died 
puzzled his physicians so much 
that the usual vulgar rumour, as I 
have said, went abroad that he had 
been poisoned, and Burnet tells 
us that, without the slightest proof, 
many actually accused Viscount 
Rochester of the crime ; and thus a 
post-mortem examination took place, 
in presence of many physicians and 
surgeons, who declared on oath 
that they were unable to detect 
the slightest symptoms of poison. 
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Howes says that he died of a ma- 
lignant fever, which in that year 
‘carried away a great many people 
of all sorts and ages.’ Balfour calls 
it ‘a malignant purpuer fever.’ 

It is somewhat remarkable that 
the king forbade all court mourn- 
ing, unless it can be explained 
that he was loth to cast a gloom 
over his daughter’s recent marriage ; 
but the funeral, which took place 


in Westminster Abbey on the 7th 
of December, was a stately one, 
and cost 2000/. of the money of 
that time (Howes). 

Sir Robert Douglas states that, 
after the prince’s death, the faithful 
old Earl of Mar returned home, 
and, after being Lord High Trea- 
surer of Scotland, died at a green 
old age in 1634. 

JAMES GRANT. 
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. Why, let the strucken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalléd play ; 
For some must watch, while some must s leep : 


Thus runs the wo 


rid away.’ Hamlet. 


——>—__ 


LIKE snowy lilies, fleet as fine, 
Whose fragrant course is run ; 
Like dewdrops on the eglauntine ; 


Like frost-work 


in the sun ;— 


So vanish youth’s delightful dreams ; 
So beauty’s charms decay ; 

For nothing zs, but only seems : 
Thus runs the world away ! 


Like foam upon the billows bright ; 
Like sunset’s gorgeous dyes ; 

Like moonbeams shedding silver light 
Over the jewelled skies ;— 

So swiftly from our vision glide 
Hope’s plans and projects gay ; 

Alone we roam at eventide : 
Thus runs the world away ! 


Of friends whom ruthless Time destroys 
We're day by day bereft ; 

The spectres of our perished j joys 
Are all the comrades left. 

Love’s chain is broken link by link ; 
We sing this mournful lay, 

Forlorn upon the river’s brink, 
‘Thus runs the world away!’ 
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SHADOW TO SUBSTANCE. 





In the last days of August 1839 
Parisian society was much excited 
by one of those sad events, of rare 
indeed yet unhappily still too fre- 
quent occurrerice—a gross breach 
of trust by a great public officer. 
Maitre Bordin, the well-known 
notary of the Rue Caumartin, had 
mysteriously disappeared, and a 
promptly-ordered judiciary inquiry 
into the state of his affairs had re- 
vealed the melancholy fact that 
funds to the total amount of close 
upon a million pounds sterling, 
intrusted to his safe-keeping and 
management, had disappearedalong 
with him. Not very mysteriously, 
however, for it had turned out as 
clear as daylight, though unfortu- 
nately a little too late in the day, 
that the gigantic defaulter had, after 
a long life of probity, in his old age 
given way to the old, old luring 
temptation to go to Corinth, and 
that, less wisethan Demosthenes, he 
had in the brief space of three years 
dropped his and his trusting clients’ 
substance into the lap of the most 
notorious Lais of the period. 

Had Master Bordin’s true cha- 
racter and secret propensities and 
pursuits been found out only a few 
years sooner, hundreds of families 
might have been saved from more 
or less total ruin and beggary. 

Since hare-brained Armand Bar- 
bes’ mad attempt in the early 
part of May of the same year to 
improvise a Sunday revolution in 
France, Paris had known and felt 
nothing like the sensation caused 
by this event, which formed the 
universal and almost exclusive 
topic of conversation in all places 





of public resort and in all sa/ons. 
As usual in such cases, a prodigious 
amount of conventional sterile 
sympathy was profusely bestowed 
everywhere upon the unhappy 
victims, who were soundly rated, 
however, also by certain wise-after- 
the-event people, for the lack of 
prudence and caution shown by 
them in so blindly trusting to their 
notary’s integrity. 

Of course neither the sympathy 
nor the blame made the slightest 
difference in the sad position of the 
despoiled parties. 

Among these was Jules de Pré- 
votal, a young gentleman who had, 
up to the time of the notary’s flight, 
been in the fancied secure enjoy- 
ment of an annual income of two 
thousand pounds sterling. 

In 1839 millionaires were rather 
rare exotics in France. A million 
pounds sterling was considered 
fabulous wealth, and the fortune of 
the House of Orléans was looked 
upon even by the richest as colos- 
sal beyond ordinary conception. 
The giant speculators and engros- 
sers who put their stamp so pro- 
minently upon the epoch of the 
Second (very much Lower) Empire 
had not yet started forth into lifeand 
action, and the great Solomon Roths- 
child himself had not yet, even in 
his dreams, expanded into the mil- 
liardaire of some thirty years after. 

So two thousand pounds a year 
was a nice little income in those 
days, especially for a young man 
without encumbrances; and the 
sudden change from this to a penni- 
less condition was certainly a tre- 
mendous drop—as poor Jules de 
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Prévétal sadly found and painfully 
felt it to be. 

It was the third day after the 
notary’s flight; Jules was in his 
elegant apartment on the second 
floor of a fine mansion in the Rue 
Richelieu. He had been visited 
all day long bysympathising friends, 
and he was now in eager consulta- 
tion with his most intimate chum, 
the young Viscount de la Garderie, 
respecting his future plans and 
prospects. 

‘Yes, my dear Edouard,’ Jules 
was saying, in a tone of calm resig- 
nation, ‘ it means simply ruin com- 
plete and absolute for the time be- 
ing. Look here,’ he added, with 
a tinge of bitterness, pointing to 
a heap of papers lying on the table 
before him; ‘look here. Barely 
had the report of Bordin’s flight 
begun to spread through Paris, 
when all my tradespeople suddenly 
discovered that the settlement at 
the end of the month would be un- 
precedentedly heavy with them ; 
so they have flooded me, you see, 
with their accounts, accompanied 
by urgent requests for immediate 
payment. It has been a sad ex- 
perience for me to make; there is 
this consolation, however, that the 
estimated proceeds of the sale of 
my horses, traps, furniture, plate, 
and other belongings, together 
with ten thousand francs I have 
in Girodot’s bank, will just suffice 
to settle with these importunate 
creditors and with my servants, 
leaving me perhaps an odd thou- 
sand or so to make a fresh start in 
life with—’ 

‘But, my dear fellow, this will 
never do. Can you believe your 
friends will basely leave you to 
your own resources? No, my 
good Jules, not I, for one—nor 
Garnier, Armand, and the rest. 
You do not yet know what life is 
really made of, and its needs and 
difficulties. You have all your 


days been cradled in thelap of ease.’ 
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‘Very true, my dear Edouard ; 
but that is no reason surely why I 
should not bravely face this altered 
aspect of my affairs and circum- 
stances. I tell you most seriously 
I am made of better stuff, I trust, 
than that I could ever consent to 
live upon my friends.’ 

‘ Stuff and nonsense, Jules ! Who 
wishes you to live upon your 
friends ? AllI insist upon with you 
is that you must let us give you a 
helping hand in your new start. 
Besides, you must form some fixed 
plan, and choose some definite 
career to follow. At least, that 
seems to me the common-sense 
view of the question.’ 

‘Yes; undoubtedly. But, then, 
the awkward question presents it- 
self, what career am I fit for? I 
was brought up at the Lycée Louis 
le Grand, and you know the sort 
of education they give you there, 
cramming you with Latin and 
Greek and rhetoric and so-called 
philosophy, and mathematical pos- 
tulates, axioms, problems, and 
theorems, with a few parrotings of 
geographical and historical scraps, 
and the very slightest modicum of 
really useful knowledge thrown in, 
much in the same fashion as a 
butcher will throw in a juicy mar- 
rowbone by way of make-weight. 
What career in life can such an 
education fit a man for ?” 

‘You see too black, Jules. You 
do indeed. You are a sharp, clever 
fellow, full of activity and energy. 
Your perfect mastery of Spanish 
shows that you can easily acquire 
any branch of knowledge you set 
your mind on.’ 

‘True! I learnt Spanish fast 
enough ; but it was not at the 
Lycée. It was on my uncle 
Lionel’s Spanish estate, near Xeres, 
where I also picked up much use- 
ful practical knowledge in the cul- 
ture of the grape, which I might 
have turned to profitable account 
had not this calamity come on me. 
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Indeed, I had given Bordin notice 
of the withdrawal of my funds. 
I intended to purchase an estate in 
Burgundy. I only wish I had 
thought of it a little sooner. My 
darling Sabine was quite delighted 
with the notion. All that is at an 
end now,’ he added, with a half-sob, 
—‘at an end for evermore.’ 

‘Why, Jules, surely your in- 
tended father-in-law cannot mean 
to break his pledged word to you—’ 

‘Ah,’you do not know M. Grand- 
pré as I most unhappily have learnt 
to know him now. He breaks his 
pledged word to me without hesita- 
tion or compunction, though fully 
conscious of the fact that he is 
breaking also the heart of his child. 
My poor darling! Only think, in 
the purity and innocence of her 
mind and the faithfulness of her 
love, she had hastened here to 
console me, and assure me of her 
unchanged and unalterable affec- 
tion, when her father came rushing 
madly after her to charge her, in 
unmeasured terms, with gross im- 
propriety, unmaidenly indelicacy, 
and Heaven knows what other 
heinous offences. He told me 
roundly that the projected mar- 
riage could not take place, as he 
loved his darling child too dearly ever 
to consent to see her married to a 
beggar. What more needs there be 
added? You know the almost un- 
controlled power which our social 
laws and customs give to parents 
over their offspring. The wretched 
tyrant has carried my poor Sabine 
off to a convent, and there is an 
end to our love-dream.” 

‘Poor Jules, poor Jules! Yet 
do not give way to dull despair, man ! 
Why, you are only twenty-six ; and 
there may still be a bright future 
before you. My uncle is Secretary 
for the Colonies; you know it is 
to him that I owe my place in the 
Colonial Office. I will get him to 
recommend you to the Foreign 
Secretary ; and if Girodot, who has 
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great personal influence with the 
king, will give us a friendly push, 
we may succeed in securing for 
you a fair start in the diplomatic 
service, where you may turn your 
Spanish to good account.’ 

‘Ay, Girodot might do some- 
thing forme. The very day before 
Bordin’s disappearance he pro- 
fessed his deep obligation to me 
for my sagacious advice, which had 
carried him successfully through 
several hazardous speculations with 
great gain to himself. You know, 
Edouard, that during my sojourn 
in Spain I got a pretty clear in- 
sight into the affairs of that un- 
happy land, so cruelly torn by civil 
war. Thus I have learnt to know 
something of the Ayacuchos, and 
of themysterious bond which unites 
them in a secret brotherhood, even 
when fighting on opposite sides ; 
now Espartero, the leader of the 
Christinos, and Rafael Maroto, the 
Carlist chief, are both Ayacuchos ; 
and I have reason to believe that 
they have been in treaty for some 
time past, and that a convention 
between them is actually in course 
of settlement. Upon the strength 
of this prevision I had proposed to 
Girodot a joint operation for the 
rise n the Spanish and the French 
funds, as the latter would, of 
course, be favourably affected by 
a marked improvement in the quo- 
tation of the former. Girodot had 
eagerly embraced my proposal. 
Well, just before you came in, 
Francis Girodot, the banker’s ne- 
phew, was here, to intimate to me, 
with much hemming and hawing, 
that his uncle was afraid of specu- 
lating upon the strength of the ad- 
vice I had given him. “ You see, 
you might be mistaken,” he said, 
“and then the whole loss would 
fall on uncle’s shoulders.” Now, 
of course, I am not so unreason- 
able as to wish to bind Girodot to 
his agreement with me in my pre- 
sent circumstances ; still, I must 
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confess I feel a little hurt at the 
manner in which the thing has been 
done. And I am afraid now lest 
he should, perchance, not feel dis- 
posed to do me a service, as it 
might look like an admission on 
his part that he really felt under 
an obligation to me.’ 

‘Well, we will try him, at all 
events. You were just now talking 
of your uncle Miramon. Have 
you not great expectations in that 
quarter? If only one half of what 
is said about him and his wealth 
is true, he must be a millionaire 
twenty times over.’ 

‘So he is, no doubt. However, 
as for my expectations in that 
quarter, they are contingent, un- 
fortunately, upon so many improb- 
able eventualities that I would 
rather dismiss them altogether from 
my mind for the present. My uncle 
is hale and hearty, and a man in 
the prime of life. He may marry. 
I am sure he will, as he has always 
professed an ardent wish that his 
name and estate should descend to 
an heir direct. Indeed, in his last 
letter from the Island of Réunion, 
where he has now fixed his resi- 
dence, there are most unmistakable 
allusions to a charming young lady, 
the only daughter and heiress of a 
colonial friend of his. Besides, we 
have not been on the best of terms 
for some years now ; and I have rea- 
son to fear that he will never for- 
give me for slighting his advice to 
take my funds out of Bordin’s 
hands. He is a mostself-willed and 
capricious man, and obstinately 
persistent in his resentments. I am 
too proud to cringe to him, and I 
should not wonder if he were to lay 
hold of my present misfortune to 
break off relations with me alto- 
gether. But’ —he suddenly inter- 
rupted himself, looking with some 
amazement at his friend, who was 
evidently in a deep fit of abstraction 
—‘what is the matter with you? 
What are you thinking of? 
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The viscount started from his 
reverie. 

‘I was thinking of Spain,’ he 
said, witha smile. ‘ Are you sure, 
quite sure, of the correctness of 
your anticipation of events in that 
quarter ?” 

‘ As sure as of my own existence. 
Indeed, if I were still in possession 
of my fortune I should almost feel 
inclined to embark every fraction 
of it in a great operation for the 
rise. But this is idle talking.’ 

‘Soitis,mereidletalk. Letus pass 
on seriously to weightier matters. 
Listen to me calmlyand attentively, 
and do not interpose any objection 
based upon mere personal pride. 
I want you to run down to Tours 
fora fewdays. Only last week my 
father expressed a wish to consult 
you upon the condition of his vine- 
yards. It will be conferring a deep 
obligation upon him if you go. 
Leave me to look to the sale of 
your belongings here, and to settle 
with your tradespeople and your 
servants. I am fitter for such 
business than you are, in your 
present condition. When this 
knotty point is arranged we shall 
be in a better position to enter, at 
our full leisure and with proper 
deliberation, upon the discussion 
of your plans and prospects for the 
future. I'll get my uncle mean- 
while to see Girodot about inter- 
ceding with the king for a diplo- 
matic appointment for you. Say, 
shall it be so?’ 

‘It shall, Edouard. I gladly and 
gratefully accept your most kind 
invitation to Tours. I feel that I 
require a few days away from Paris 
to recover the proper tone of my 
mind ; and I am sure you will settle 
things here in a much more satis- 
factory way than I could hope to 
do. When would you like me to 
start for Tours? Here is my 
travelling-bag all ready packed.’ 

‘Start at once, then, my boy. 
You have half an hour to catch 
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the mail. But before you go, just 
give me a few lines in writing, con- 
ferring authority upon me to repre- 
sent you as your attorney here. 
Stop a moment. Just write at my 
dictation: ‘In the present vastly 
altered condition of my affairs I 
give full power to Viscount Edouard 
de la Garderie to act in my name, 
and I engage to accept and ac- 
knowledge all the said Viscount 
de la Garderie shall do in the said 
capacity of my attorney, the same 
as if it had been done by myself 
personally.” Now sign—that will 
do. Be off with you now. Don’t 
miss the mail. Good-bye, old fel- 
low. Give my love to my father. 
I hope when we meet again all 
will be settled in a satisfactory 
manner. Good-bye once more. By 
the bye, don’t tell whither you are 
going, but just say to your valet 
that you have given me full power 
to act for you in your absence.’ 

The friends shook hands warmly, 
after which Jules left. Edouard 
remained for a time wrapt in deep 
thought. 

‘Poor fellow! he muttered to 
himself at last ; ‘ Bordin’s villany 
has brought down his good sub- 
stance to the merest wraith of a 
shadow. It is well worth the trial 
to see whether we may not, by a 
little skilful manceuvring, succeed 
in raising a shadow for him that 
may in the end assume something 
like a substantial shape.’ 


In the evening of the same day 
there was an unusually large gather- 
ing of members at the club of the 
Rue de Beaune. As everywhere 
else in Paris at the time, so also 
here, Bordin’s flight and the ruin 
of his victims formed the general 
subject of conversation. 

‘Poor Prévotal!’ said young 
Francis Girodot, the nephew of 
the great banker. ‘Poor Jules! 
To him this is an absolute cata- 
clysm. To think that some four 
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days ago he was one of ourselves, 
and nowirretrievably ruined ! Who 
could possibly have foreseen it ?” 

‘ How do you mean irretrievably 
ruined, Girodot ? said the Viscount 
de la Garderie, who up to this had 
taken no part in the conversation. 
‘Trretrievably ruined is a wide and 
over-weighty expression to use in 
Prévétal’s case. Who could possi- 
bly have foreseen it, you say? Pre- 
cisely; the unforeseen and unex- 
pected plays a most important part 
in the accidents and incidents of 
the life of man. Who can foresee 
and foretell the chances of to- 
morrow? Who can say even 
what immense changes may not 
actually have been wrought already 
far away from here, information of 
which has simply not yet reached 
us? There is Prévétal’s uncle now, 
for instance, M. Lionel Miramon, 
a man of fabulous wealth, who has 
been absent from France for years, 
looking after his immense property 
in the Island of Réunion. Jules 
is his sole heir. Suppose, simply 
for the sake of argument, of course, 
he were to die. Surely much 
stranger things have happened than 
this supposition would portend. I, . 
for one, should not be astonished 
a bit to see our “irretrievably 
ruined” friend Jules suddenly trans- 
formed into a millionaire. So much 
for the zrretrievable ruin, Girodot " 

The viscount delivered this brief 
address, specially directed, appa- 
rently, to young Girodot, with such 
studied gravity of tone and manner 
that it could hardly fail to make a 
marked impression upon the circle 
of listeners around him, several of 
whom remembered suddenly that 
De la Garderie was in the Colonial 
Office, and that it was therefore 
by no means unlikely that he 
might actually be in possession of 
early news from the Island of Ré- 
union, which the general public 
might not hear of for some days to 
come. 
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Just then Baron Joubert came 
in, one of Prévétal’s chums. He 
looked considerably puzzled. He 
had news to tell. He said he had 
called late in the afternoon at 
Jules’s apartment in the Rue 
Richelieu, where he had been 
told by the valet that Prévétal 
had quite unexpectedly left Paris, 
in a mysterious manner and evi- 
dently in hot haste, not even 
taking his travelling-trunk with 
him. Whither he was gone the 
valet could not tell; he only knew 
that his master had just before 
leaving told him he had placed 
the management of his affairs ab- 
solutely in the hands of the Vis- 
count de la Garderie. 

All eyes were now turned on 
the viscount, who, taking a folded 
paper from his pocket, and hand- 
ing it to Joubert to read, said quite 
calmly, 

‘Yes, that is perfectly true. I 
hold Jules’s full authority to act 
for him, as you see.’ 

‘“In the present vastly altered 
condition of my affairs,”’ Joubert 
read out aloud, ‘ “I give,” &c.’ 

He handed the paper back to 
De la Garderie, who replaced it 
in his breast-pocket. 

‘In the present vastly altered 
condition of my affairs,”’ every one 
murmured; ‘ what can this mean? 
And why this full power given to 
La Garderie? The affairs of a 
ruined man surely do not require 
much attorneyship ?” 

Young Grandpré, poor Sabine’s 
brother, was also present. He and 
a few more, bolder than the rest, 
roundly asked the viscount what 
it did all mean ; to which that crafty 
personage replied, with a fine diplo- 
matic smile, ‘That, gentlemen, I 
must leave to your sagacity to find 
out. Surely, with what you know 
of the altered condition of our 
friend’s affairs, and the sentence 
of irretrievable ruin so generously 
passed upon him by Girodot’ (this 
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with a marked sneer), ‘I think 
there ought to be no difficulty in 
finding the solution of the appar- 
ent riddle. You, Grandpré, more 
especially, should not profess ignor- 
ance, considering the intimate re- 
lationship in which you are so soon 
to stand to M. Lionel Miramon’s 
nephew. As to the place where 
M. de Prévétal’ (this with marked 
ceremonious respect) ‘is gone to 
there is no secret or mystery what- 
ever about it; he is simply gone 
to Tours, to look at some of the 
finest vineyards in Touraine, I have 
reason to think. But I must be 
off—I have much work before me 
to-night, and still more for to-mor- 
row. So good-evening, gentlemen, 
and good-night. And’ (this some- 
what banteringly) ‘may all of you 
revel in pleasant dreams of large 
inheritances unexpectedly coming 
to yourselves or to your friends! 
Good-night.’ 

With this the viscount was gone, 
before his mystified friends could 
try him with further questions. 

However, one significant item of 
information had been extracted 
from him. Jules was gone to 
Tours, and it was near Tours that 
M. Miramon’s largest estate in 
France was situate—which ofcourse 
afforded at once a most natural 
explanation of Prévétal’s sudden 
journey thither. 

Though the night was far ad- 
vanced, young Girodot sought an 
immediate interview with his uncle 
the great banker; and young Grand- 
pré had his father roused from his 
early slumbers, and, after a brief 
consultation, was at once despatch- 
ed by that tender and solicitous 
parent to bring back his sister 
Sabine from the convent, in which 
she had been placed to break off 
all chance of communication be- 
tween her and her lover. 


It was a very slender thread that 
had been hung out by the Viscount 
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de la Garderie, this hint of the 
argumentatively supposed decease 
of Jules de Prévétal’s immensely 
rich bachelor uncle ; yet the love 
“ of the marvellous innate in the 
popular mind, and the passionate 
hankering of the Parisians after 
strong sensations, managed to twist 
out of it a rope long and strong 
enough to ‘ noose’ all Paris. 

For next morning the French 
metropolis was ringing with the 
most surprising news that M. Lionel 
Miramon, the famous millionaire, 
had died at the Island of Réunion, 
and that, the deceased having been 
a bachelor, his fabulous wealth had 
descended to his sole surviving 
relative, M. Jules de Prévétal, one 
of the severest sufferers by the 
notary Bordin’s gross dishonesty. 
It was known that the fortunate 
heir had already gone down to 
Tours, to take possession of the 
extensive Touraine estate, forming 
a not unimportant part of the in- 
heritance. 

By the middle of the day all 
Prévotal’s tradespeople had waited 
upon the viscount, who had taken 
up his quarters in Jules’s apartments 
in the Rue Richelieu, and had 
humbly entreated permission to 
withdraw their bills and demands 
of immediate payment, with eager 
expressions of warm gratitude for 
past favours, and anxious hopes 
that the viscount would kindly 
condescend to induce his friend to 
generously continue his so highly- 
valued patronage to them. 

The viscount expressed his great 
surprise at this sudden, most unex- 
pected change of demeanour on 
their part ; he told themall somewhat 
sternly that their bills would be 
settled very shortly, whether they 
wished it or not. He would, how- 
ever, forward their ‘ supplications’ 
to the proper quarter, although, he 
added sarcastically, he thought the 
patronage of a ruined man would 
be of very little use to them. 
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They went away considerably 
chapfallen, bitterly regretting that 
they should have given offence to 
a millionaire; for the viscount’s 
manner rather tended to confirm 
their belief in the truth of the great 
succession report. 

The Colonial Minister, willing 
to do a kindness to his nephew’s 
friend, and rather enjoying the 
mystification, had called early in 
the morning upon the banker 
Girodot, and, adroitly parrying that 
gentleman’s eager questions respect- 
ing the general rumour, by shield- 
ing himself behind the reticence 
imposed upon him by official dis- 
cretion, had easily prevailed upon 
him to use his influence with the 
king in favour of young Prévotal. 

The banker exerted himself so 
energetically and to such good 
purpose that, with the willing assent 
of the Foreign Minister, Jules de 
Prévétal was at once appointed 
secretary to the French embassy 
at Madrid, with a salary of four 
hundred pounds a year. 

Girodot, fully persuaded now 
that he had in Prévotal a most re- 
sponsible partner in the specula- 
tion, boldly operated for the rise 
to the extent of sixty million francs 
on half-account with Jules, explain- 
ing to the Viscount de la Garderie 
that his nephew Francis must have 
misunderstood him altogether to 
have talked to Prév6étal in the man- 
ner stated by the viscount. He 
had come expressly, he said, to ask 
the viscount, as Prévotal’s attorney, 
to give his explicit formal sanction 
to the joint speculation in ques- 
tion. To this the viscount cheer- 
fully consented, whilst artfully 
managing to maintain the dis- 
creetest reticence upon Prévétal’s 
fabulous good fortune. This was 
on the 30th of August. 

On his way back to the bank 
Girodot met old Grandpré, who 
was slowly and hesitatingly wend- 
ing his way to the Rue Richelieu. 
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A few minutes’ conversation with 
the banker sufficed to remove all 
lingering hesitation from the mind 
of Prévotal’s late intended father- 
in-law. The good man resolved to 
boldly make a plunge for it whilst 
it might yet be time. He went to 
see the viscount, whom he told 
most unblushingly that he had had 
something like a sunstroke a few 
days back, and that he was afraid 
lest he should, under the malign 
influence of this dangerous affec- 
tion, have said or done something 
to give offence to his intended son- 
in-law, M. Jules de Prévétal. Find- 
ing himself much better now, he 
had come to frankly confess his 
wrong, and to humbly apologise 
and intimate his consent that the 
contract of marriage between young 
Prévétaland his(Grandpré’s) daugh- 
ter Sabine should be duly signed 
next Monday, the second day of 
September. He therefore requested 
the viscount to take the proper 
steps to have his friend Jules up 
to Paris by that time; he would 
then gladly hand over to his son- 
in-law the promised dower of three 
hundred thousand francs. The 
viscount cheerfully assented, on 
his friend’s part, to let bygones be 
bygones, and promised to produce 
Jules at the time fixed for the 
signing of the contract. 

Next day, Saturday, the 31st of 
August, Espartero and Maroto 
signed the famous Convention of 
Bergara, or Vergara, by which fifty 
Carlist chiefs and eighteen bat- 
talions of the best troops'in the ser- 
vice of Don Carlos laid down their 
arms, acknowledging Isabella Se- 
gunda for the true Queen of Spain. 

This formidable defection from 
the Carlist ranks, foreseen by young 
Prévotal, put an end to the chances 
of the pretender. 

When the news reached Paris up 
went the Spanish and the French 
funds to a most extraordinary ex- 
tent. In the afternoon of the and 
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of September the rise was between 
three and four per cent. 

Jules de Prévétal, who, at the 
urgent request of the viscount, had 
come back to Paris in the morning 
to clasp his darling Sabine to his 
heart, and who actually believed 
for a time that his uncle was dead, 
leaving him sole heir to his pro- 
perty, was advised by his friend 
Edouard to give Girodot instruc- 
tions to sell out at once his half 
share in the stocks speculation ; 
which being effected, left him a net 
gain of close upon a million francs, 
restoring him thus entirely to his 
old position. 

Curious to relate,on the 5th of 
September, when the inheritance 
bubble was just on the point of 
bursting in the natural way, M. 
Lionel Miramon made his most 
unexpected appearance in Paris, 
accompanied by his bride, Made- 
moiselle Eugénie de Florimart, one 
of the wealthiest heiresses of the 
Island of Réunion. 

When M. Miramon was thorough- 
ly apprised of the course of events, 
he felt hugely tickled with the no- 
tion that the supposititious news of 
his demise should have been so 
cleverly made the means of restor- 
ing his unlucky nephew's fallen 
fortunes. 

In a fit of noble generosity, 
wishing to console his nephew for 
his enormously impaired chance of 
a rich inheritance, he made a free 
gift to Jules of a million francs, 
to replace the million stolen by 
Bordin. 

Thus the viscount had the sin- 
cere gratification of seeing his ‘ irre- 
trievably ruined’ friend Jules, after 
all, transformed into a millionaire. 

The impalpable shadow so in- 
geniously raised by the clever young 
man had indeed, under the favour 
of a strange concatenation of fortui- 
tous circumstances, been fostered 
and developed into a most agree- 
able palpable reality. 
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IV, CLYTIE AND LEUCOTHOE AND PHCBUS, 





CiyTIE was all lazy loveliness. 
You can find no sculptured head 
anywhere so beautiful as hers ; and 
as her portrait supersedes all others, 
so did she surpass her portrait. 

Her father was Orchamus, king 
of the Archzemenian cities. He 
was a stern moralist. It was na- 
tural he should be that ; for he was 
growing old, and his wife was young 
and beautiful, and his daughters 
were yet lovelier. He did his ut- 
most to keep his realm and his 
home pure. His laws for the en- 
forcing of virtue were of the most 
stringent kind; and if coercion 
were effective, there would have 
been not one sinner in his domain. 
Hesought tothrash orfrighten every 
one into heaven. He passed a 
compulsory marriage act, and sub- 
stituted the punishment of death 
for the reward of divorces in cases 
of infidelity. He exercised personal 
surveillance over the theatres, pro- 
hibiting comedy, and _ permitting 
only such tragedies as pointed a 
moral. Dancing licences he sus- 
pended entirely. 

Nevertheless Persia was not vir- 
tuous. Had he not been the most 
energetic as well as the most moral 
of monarchs, he would have re- 
pented his own lawsagainst iniquity, 
so much work did they bring upon 
him. The Archemenian youth 
was awful inits depravity. But, as 
if indigenous immorality was not 
sufficient for the country, there 
came an alien stripling into the 
land, whose sins were notorious, 
and he added hugely to the dis- 
comforts of King Orchamus. He 
was extremely handsome, and his 


bold glances fell upon every one. 
The women admired his audacity ; 
the men emulated it. His original 
name was Phcebus ; but as his love 
was devoted to no one woman, he 
found it expedient to give himself 
a fresh name to each new victim. 
He drove a four-in-hand, and his 
chariot-wheels were of gold and 
silver, and the trappings of his 
steeds were inlaid with chrysolites 
and other gems; horsey men of 
that day were bound to admit that 
he ‘turned out’ a very nice ‘little 
lot,’ though a trifle gaudy. Where 
he came from was more vague than 
his ultimate destination in the 
opinion of most respectable people. 
Orchamus met him coming from 
the east in the morning as he went 
to his council-chamber ; returning 
in the evening, he saw him disap- 
pearing in the west. 

Said the pious King Orchamus, 
‘Thank Jupiter, he don’t stay in 
Persia all night.* He would make 
it rather too warm for us.’ 

The cautious father had the most 
objectionable macadam laid down 
upon the road skirting the palace 
grounds, and masons were em- 
ployed in adding to the height of 
the surrounding walls. He for- 
bade his wife and daughters to leave 
the house, and gave strict injunc- 
tions that no stranger should be 
admitted to the palace on any pre- 
text whatever. The chain was 
perpetually upon the front-door. 

Clytie was ripening into woman- 
hood. She was idle and soft and 

* Phoebus was popularly believed to be 


the sun, but modern science suggests a 
doubt of the identity. 
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warm. She would not spin, but 
sat the whole day in her chair 
reading stolen love-stories and 
musing. Her favoured haunt was 
the shadowy seclusion of a wide- 
spreading cypress. She was only 
angry when her solitude was in- 
vaded : that was seldom. At times 
she would raise her eyes and look 
sadly before her; at other times 
she would throw aside her book, 
and nursing her knee between her 
knitted fingers she would give her- 
self up to reverie, smiling sweetly as 
the pleasant thoughts ran through 
her mind. 

Ah, wasted smiles ! 

Then she would sadden. Two 
butterflies kissed as they fluttered 
around her; upon the bough above 
her a bending dove cooed softly to 
his brown-eyed mate. 

‘Ye happy creatures !’ cried Cly- 
tie, ‘each of you loves and is loved. 
Are you more beautiful than I? Is 
your voice sweeter than mine, soft 
dove? Must I only ofall creatures 
live alone, and grow old and wrin- 
kled, and die unloved? I indeed 
do love; for even now my heart 
yearns for thee, thou unknown. 
My arms I extend for thee! Here 
is a yielding bosom for thine head 
to rest upon, and lips that will 
joyfully press thy pillowed head. 
Come to me, my love!’ 

She ceased to speak, clasping 
her nether lip with her white teeth, 
and with her arms yet outstretched 
she closed her eyes in a dream. 

Who was thispressing her knees? 
Whose hands clutched hers, and 
drew them to his glowing cheeks ? 
The hoped-for unexpected touch 
impelled Clytie to scream, but her 
Opening eyes rested upon an up- 
turned face more gloriously beau- 
tiful than any she had imaged in her 
mind. The scream died upon her 
lips in a sound so like a tender coo 
chat the dove answered from above. 

He was a youth who knelt at 
her feet, supple, lithe, white-skinned, 
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well formed, and his light curling 
hair floated like a halo about his 
small head. His features were 
those of a most beautiful boy, but 
his eyes were lit with the love-fires 
of a man. 

They were silent for two long 
delicious minutes as they gazed 
into each other’s eyes, her fingers 
yet clasping his melting cheeks. 
Then she said, softly sighing, 

‘Who are you ?” 

‘ Sminth.’ 

‘Sminth, Sminth, Sminth!’ 
echoed Clytie, considering. ‘I think 
I have heard that name, or some- 
thing very like it, before.’ 

‘That is not my only name,’ ex- 
claimed the youth, who was vain 
of everything belonging to him. 
‘Iam known as Apollo, Phcebus, 
Delius, Cynthius, Pzean, Delphicus, 
Nomius, Lycius, Clarius, Ismenius, 
Vulturius, Sminth.’ 

‘Then you must be that wicked 
young man I have read of in the 
papyrus. Did you runafter Daphne?” 

‘No; she ran after me. She 
was a very green girl.’ 

‘An evergreen girl. Yes, her 
papa changed her into a laurel, 
poor thing. And was that true 
about Clymene ?’ 

* Yes.” 

‘And Persa?’ 

‘Yes; but I prefer her daughter 
Circe now.’ 

‘You naughty boy! And Rho- 
dos ?” 

‘Miss Neptune. She is very well.’ 

Clytie withdrew her hands, and 
asked quietly, 

* How are the children ?” 

‘I have sent all seven to the 
seaside. Measles are epidemic in 
Rhodes just now.’ 

Clytie was not good at figures ; 
but after a little consideration she 
said seriously, 

‘You look very young for your 
age, Sminth.’ 

‘ The result of taking a course of 
my own youth-restoring elixir, which 
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when taken inwardly is a sure pre- 
ventive of gum-boils, cholera, and 
carbuncles ; whilst applied extern- 
ally it removes moles, warts, 
wrinkles, old age, superfluous hairs, 
rats, mice, cockroaches—your par- 
don: I am thinking now of my pa- 
tent vermin destroyer, sold by all 
respectable tea-dealers at an obolus 
the box. Beware of spurious imita- 
tions.’ 

‘Are you a chemist ?” 

‘I invented medicine.’ 

*You did?’ 

‘ Also painting.’ 

‘ Painting ?” 

* And music.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘And poetry.’ 

‘You are clever ! 

‘Yes,Iam. Some fellows would 
be conceited if they had half my 
talent. I hate conceit; don’t you ?’ 

‘Yes, yes, yes,’ replied Clytie, 
looking again into his eyes, know- 
ing not what he asked, caring not 
what she replied. Her fingers were 
running through his smooth curls, 
and her eyes were telling the kneel- 
ing boy what her tongue dared not. 
He drew her ready lips to his and 
clung to them, and drank thence 
such love that he forgot himself for 
a while; and then he praised her 
beauty and caressed her hands, as 
he sat at her feet and talked non- 
sense, looking up with his big eyes 
at her as she bent over him. 

* How did you come here?’ asked 
Clytie presently. 

‘Over the wall. You see your 
papa has been making the road so 
abominable for travelling that I 
was forced to leave the ordinary 
track. My noble steeds were hurt, 
and I was jolted fearfully.’ 

* Poor darling !’ 

‘So I just invented a few flying- 
machines in the form of wings, 
which I fixed on my horses’ should- 
ers. Work admirably ? Of course, 
I never fail. When we came to the 
objectionable paving I made my 
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steeds use their wings. 
went. 


Up they 
Then it was I saw a sweet 
little vision in white here in the 


black shade. I pulled rein, and 
down I came in time to hear your 
pretty little speech. There is my 
trap, you see.’ He turned, and 
pointed to the chariot. ‘ Neat, is 
not it? 

It pleased Pheebus to note the 
awe and delight with which Clytie 
regarded the chariot. He said he 
would take her for a ride in it one 
day ; and then he left her, promising 
to return on the morrow. Clytie 
watched him as he gathered the 
reins in his hand, speaking cheerily 
the while to his horses. They 
pawed the air with their feet, and 
when the reins were shaken they 
spread their long white wings and 
flew high over the wall, and sank 
gracefully beyond. At the last 
moment Pheebus turned and waved 
his hand, and Clytie lifted her fair 
arms in response. 

Pheebus was as good as his word: 
he visited Clytie the next day. 
But, ah, what weary anxious hours 
of suspense were they that pre- 
ceded his coming! Clytie awoke 
before the first bird sang his morn- 
ing song of praise. She watched 
the faint stars fade twinkling in the 
growing light, and as the sun rose 
amidst the golden clouds his ma- 
jesty and beauty seemed to her like 
the presence of her glorious love. 

‘Welcome, thou beautiful sun !’ 
she cried. ‘ Thou art my love, and 
all these stars, that foolish girls 
sing to in the night-time, are but as 
men whose beauty none shall see 
when thou art near, my Apollo! 
The flowers are pale and sad when 
thou art gone; but at thy coming 
they turn their faces to thee and 
flush with joy and pleasure. Flood 
me with thy light, my Phebus! 
Kill me, if thou will it so; then 
shall the gods have pity on me; 
and for that I did love thee so 
they will make flowers of my es- 
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sence, that each day shall turn to 
gaze on thee, and live upon thy 
beauty. So may I live immortal ! 

How tedious seemed to her the 
early routine of the day! She 
watched impatiently the sand run- 
ning through the glass. Would her 
father never have done eating? 
For her part, Clytie needed no food. 
Why did Orchamus delay the affairs 
of the State? A nation’s welfare de- 
pended upon his attention ; and the 
poorlittlesoul dared not seek her cy- 
press shade whilst he was at home 
who might track her to her retreat. 
She walked backwards and _ for- 
wards over the green turf, where 
yesterday her love had stood, until 
a visible track marked where her 
light foot had so frequently trod. 

At length he came, and she 
could find no words to greet him 
with for all the sweet sentiments 
that had been in her thoughts since 
he left her. She kissed his hand, 
feeling herself his slave; and he, 
after saying five hundred things 
complimentary of himself and about 
five that were complimentary of her, 
left her once more charmed with 
his grace and his wit and his sweet- 
ness. What virtues he had not she 
discovered, and added to those he 
had; but she repeated again and 
again those delightful words of his : 
‘You're a very nice sort of girl, 
Clytie.’ 

He had promised to come the 
next day, if hecould; and, of course, 
he did not come, and Clytie was 
vexed, not with him, but with her- 
self. ‘I sit and say nothing, and he 
has to talk and fatigue himself for 
my pleasure.’ She set herself to 
work, and wrote in her tablets a 
thousand witty and wise and sweet 
thoughts for his amusement when 
he should come to her again—if 
ever he would. But she found 
that Apollo did not care for other 
people’s wit and wisdom, and only 
smiled when the sweet thoughts 
flattered his vanity. She set herself 
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to say the things she thought, and 
which she fain would have kept to 
herself ; for flattery until then had 
been repugnant to her. After a 
time even flattery failed to interest 
Sminth, and he yawned and plucked 
daisies up by the roots, and never 
looked into the eyes that beamed 
so fondly upon him. 

‘Have you any sisters?’ he 
asked once. 

‘One.’ 

* Pretty ?” 

‘ Ves.’ 

‘Name? 

* Leucothoé.’ 

‘Where ?” 

‘ She sits within doors and spins. 
She is not like me ; she knows not 
what it is to love. She never sighs.’ 

Poor Clytie very often sighed. 

Phoebus sat up and became in- 
terested, and Clytie, joyful in dis- 
covering a subject that pleased him, 
told all she knew of her sister. 
When she could tell no more 
Apollo left her, and forgot to give 
her a parting kiss. She lay down 
when he left her, and cried until 
the light was all gone from the 
heavens ; and it seemed as though 
Earth, our tender mother, wept 
with Clytie, for each blade of grass 
was hung with a tear that glittered 
in the moonlight. 

Phoebus had a pleasant drive, 
for he was occupied with a scheme, 
and his inventive thought was not 
disturbed with the idle chattering 
of a love-sick girl. What cared 
Phcebus for love-sick girls—sweets 
that stick to one uncomfortably 
and nauseate? Any girl would love 
him if he permitted ; but the girl 
who would not was a novelty. If 
he could make such a girl love him, 
it would be a conquest worth the 
trouble. To kiss a coy maid would 
be worth ten thousand kisses from 
ten thousand such sappy soft- 
hearted chits as Clytie. But how 





was it to be compassed? He knew 
well what precautions Orchamus 
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had taken to prevent ingress to his 
house ; he knew well the laws of 
the Archzemenian ruler. Danger 
attended the attempt to see Leu- 
cothoé, and that decided Phoebus 
upon making it. 

It was with a gleeful smile that 
Orchamus regarded his macadam- 
ised road. Not one single wheel- 
line was there. He was so de- 
lighted with the success of his 
stratagem that he commanded the 
whole of the country to be paved in 
the same manner, flattering himself 
that he should by these means keep 
the hateful stranger entirely out of 
his kingdom. He felt that he 
might for a season relax his vigi- 
lance, and fully to enjoy his de- 
served repose, he made arrange- 
ments for taking his wife Eurynome 
up the river to lunch on the mor- 
row. Doubtless Phoebus learned 
this proposition from Clytie. From 
a place of concealment he watched 
the departure of the king and 
queen. As Eurynome passed him, 
Pheebus rapidly noted the pecu- 
liarities of her dress and features, 
and the tones ofher voice. He 
went into the town, and procured 
a dress exactly like that worn by 
the queen. In these clothes he 
arrayed himself, and having touch- 
ed up his nose with a littie rouge, 
and painted a few wrinkles on his 
forehead and in the angles of his 
eyes, he made his way to the pa- 
lace. His make-up was so perfect 
that people passing him cried, ‘God 
save the queen !’ in his ear, stepped 
in his path, jostled against him, and 
showed other marks of respect pe- 
culiar to loyalty. 

Leucothoé was sitting in the 
back-parlour, with a dozen hand- 
maids, spinning and looking as 
demure as a mouse. Phoebus knew 
her by her likeness to Clytie. 

‘Back so soon, mamma dear!’ 
cried Leucothoé, in amazement, 
dropping her distaff, and lifting her 
wondering big eyes. 
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‘ Yes, my darling,’ said Phoebus, 
putting his arms around, and lift- 
ing her to his breast. He kissed 
her cheeks and her lips warmly, 
and then said, ‘I have a word or 
two to say to you in private; send 
the girls away.’ 

Leucothoé dismissed the maids, 
and returning to the side of her 
supposed mother, asked anxiously, 
‘What is the matter, mamma dear?’ 

‘Give me another kiss, my 
sweetest ; another ; yes, one more.’ 

‘ How strangely sweet your voice 
is said Leucothoé. 

‘I feel faint, dearest. Prithee 
bring a hand-basin of water.’ 

Leucothoé hastily fetched the 
required things, and putting her 
arm around the neck of Phoebus, 
began gently to wipe his face with 
the moist cloth. 

‘Do you feel better, dear?’ she 
asked. 

‘Yes,’ replied Phcebus, his head 
resting against Leucothoé’s bosom. 

She moistened the cloth and 
again wiped: a wrinkle disappeared. 
Leucothoé opened her eyes; the 
temples became snowy under the 
application of moisture and _ fric- 
tion. 

‘You cannot have washed your 
face for a long while,’ said Leu- 
cothoé ; ‘no wonder you feel un- 
well. I think I had better wash 
your face thoroughly. Hold your 
face over the basin.’ 

Phoebus bowed his head, and 
the smooth fingers traversed his 
skin. The water became brown 
and pink. A final rinse, and then 
the dry towel was applied. Phoebus 
showed a face white and pink as a 
pale blush-rose; white and smooth 
as ivory was his pretty refrouss¢ 
nose. 

‘Oh, I can hardly believe you 
are my mother!’ exclaimed Leu- 
cothoé in astonishment. 

‘I am not,’ whispered Pheebus, 
catching her hand. 

‘Not Eurynome ! 
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‘ How could I be your enemy ?* 
said Phcebus, with a bewitching 
smile. 

Leucothoé divined the truth, 
opened her mouth to scream, looked 
at the beautiful boy, thought of the 
maids in the adjoining apartment, 
and was silent. 

‘ Listen,’ said Phoebus; ‘he who 
kneels now at your feet is no com- 
mon lover. None but me dare 
do so much for the love of you. 
Know that I am Phoebus, Apollo, 
Delius, Cynthius, Pzean, Delphicus, 
Nomius, Lycius, Clarius, Ismenius, 
Vulturius, Sminth.’ 

He proceeded to give in detail 
a list of his many good qualities 
and accomplishments ; and when 
he could talk no more he drew 
Leucothoé to him, and devoted his 
lips to kissing only. 

Poor Leucothoé ! She had never 
loved before, and it was thought 
that human folly had no place in 
her heart. Thus thought her father 
Orchamus. Icicles grow, and they 
hang cold, still, and pure, until the 
sun melts them; and then, alas, 
they melt, and their beautiful sub- 
stance is charged with earth, and 
they are pure no more. 

Be sure those twelve handmaids 
were not idle in seeking to discover 
the reason of their extrusion from 
the confidence of Eurynome and 
Leucothoé. ‘There were keyholes 
in those days. 

But there are not twelve key- 
holes in one door, alas! and there 
were of necessity eleven maids im- 
patiently idle on the outer side of 
the door that divided them from 
Leucothoé and her lover, and of 
these two or three presently ran 
breathless to Clytie to tell of her 
sister’s amour. For what is in- 
trigue if we have no dear friend to 
whom secretly we may impart the 
transgressions of third parties ? 


* This is the first pun on record, and it 
proves that Apollo cultivated the black arts 
as well as those of a finer kind. 
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They told Clytie ; andshe, turning 
to them with languishing eyes, said, 

‘I am glad of this. It is sweet 
—ah, so sweet !—to love. Do not 
part them; guard them rather 
from intrusion. And ‘do you, dear 
sisters, find lovers also. You live 
not till you love ; and a life of love, 
though it end with breaking hearts, 
is good to live.’ 

The maids were astounded to 
hear such discourse from the daugh- 
ter of Orchamus ; but though they 
blushed, they did by no means dis- 
approve of Clytie’s counsel. One 
said, ‘It were well to love if all 
such men were as he is who loves 
your sister.’ 

Clytie smiled, thinking how poor 
must this ordinary man of whom 
the girls spoke appear by the side 
of her sunlike Sminth, and she 
said, ‘ Prithee tell me, is his hair 
red or black ?” 

‘ Nay, princess, it is neither one 
nor the other, but is all golden, 
like the beams shot by the sun 
through morning clouds.’ 

Clytie asked—and now she did 
not smile— 

‘ His skin—of what colour is it ? 

‘His arms and his throat and 
his cheeks are as though you looked 
upon apples through thin ivory.’ 

* Did you hear him speak ?” 

‘ He spoke when he imitated the 
voice of the Queen Eurynome, but 
when he was alone with your sister 
his voice sang—’ 

‘ Did—did—did— Give me thy 
hand, Liope, and thou, Carene, 
put thine arm around me, for I 
am ofa sudden fallen ill. I thank 
thee, dear. NowI am better. Tell 
me what—what he sang.’ 

‘He sang of love; but first of 
himself, telling the great things he 
did, the godlike gifts he had; and 
he said, “ My name is Phoebus—”’ 

‘Ah! cried Clytie faintly, and 
dropped her chin upon her bosom. 
She was but slight, and Carene and 
Liope were stout and strong, and 
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they carried the fainting girl into 
the house, and would have laid her 
upon her bed but that she said, 
‘ Show me my sister’s lover.’ 

They showed her the keyhole; 
but she, with a firm hand, thrust 
open the door, and, with a step so 
firm that it astounded those who 
had seen her but now so weak, she 
stepped into the inner chamber, and 
stood like a figure of marble before 
the guilty lovers. She moved not, 
she spoke not ; there was no sign of 
emotion upon her face; she stood 
there like a pale accusing shade. 

Leucothoé screamed’; Phoebus 
gathered his disguise about him 
and fled. 

Leucothoé buried her shamed 
face in her hands and began to 
weep. After atime she looked up- 
wards. Clytie had not moved; 
Leucothoé regarded her with awe 
and fear. Presently she crept to her 
feet, and clasping her knees, cried, 

‘ Dear sister Clytie, speak to me, 
scold me, tell me I am wicked and 
vile; and yet it was no fault of 
mine. I sought him not; it was 
he who came to me, and spoke of 
love, and kissed me, and—and— 
Ah, if you had ever loved, had he 
kissed you, my sister, you would 
not be thus harsh towards one who 
yielded to his embrace. Speak, 
speak, Clytie. Are you stone?’ 

She touched her hand. It was 
cold ; the fingers dropped one by 
one nerveless from her hold. She 
threw herself upon Clytie’s neck, 
and kissed her. Clytie moved not; 
there was no warmth in her cheek. 
Alas, no warmth in her heart now 
—all cold, cold, cold. Then fear 
returned to Leucothoé, and she fell 
prostrate on the floor in an agony 
of terror, There she lay, and above 
her, yet immovable, stood Clytie, 
when Orchamus returned. 

* What is this?’ he cried. 

Clytie moved her arm and finger, 
pointing downwards to Leucothoé ; 
and she, seeing that movement, 
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and unable longer to endure her 
own secret, knelt with her hair 
touching the earth, and poured out 
the brief history of her guilt. Or- 
chamus was paralysed for a minute, 
nor could he believe that this he 
heard was true. He turned to 
Clytie for confirmation, but she 
was gone. 

They say that Orchamus buried 
Leucothoé alive under a heap of 
sand, and that Pheebus grieved. 

But he visited Clytie no more. 
She night and day lingered in the 
cypress shade; all statue-like she 
stood in the solemn darkness, and 
she heaved no sigh nor uttered any 
sound. But when morning came 
she stepped from the shadow, and 
watched the rising of the sun. She 
watched him in his glorious course 
with blinding eyes until he sank in 
the west. Then a moaning sigh 
burst from her bosom, her knees 
gave beneath her, and once more 
she mingled her tears with the dew. 

The maids and her mother sought 
her, but she would not be com- 
forted ; and when they left her she 
wandered until she found an im- 
penetrable thicket. Under this she 
couched. For many days she lin- 
gered there, and ate no food what- 
ever ; her tears only moistened her 
lips. There were tender grass and 
moss for her limbs to rest upon, 
and a wee flower for her com- 
panion. 

One night she said to this com- 
panion, 

‘Your eye is filled with tears 
like mine; we will weep together 
through this night; but when the 
night is gone and he returns, we 
will smile and be glad.’ 

In the morning, it is said, Clytie 
was no longer under the thicket ; 
but two flowers grew side by side, 
and one is like a violet and turns 
its face towards the sun, following 
it in its course from east to west. 
At night-time it weeps. 

FRANK BARRETT. 
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PART THE 


SECOND. 


The Woman. 


CHAPTER VII. (continued). 


‘BEFORE you proceed, favour me 
with the name of this child.’ 

‘I must ask you to receive it in 
all seriousness, sir. I am afraid 
that I am principally to blame for 
it, but it sprang out of a whimsical 
fancy, and in one of those moments 
of extravagance for which we are 
scarcely accountable. The child 
had no name; the villain who 
brought her intothe neighbourhood, 
and deserted her, left none behind 
him; and in such a moment as I 
have spoken of, the name—if it can 
be called so—of the Duchess of 
Rosemary Lane was given her. It 
was undoubtedly wrong, but it has 
clung to her, and she bears no 
other.’ 

‘Go on now to the immediate 
purport of your note to me.’ 

‘As I have said, she has attracted 
the attention of many suitors in my 
station of life, but she has turned 
a deaf ear to all. She has at- 
tracted other attention—the atten- 
tion of a gentleman moving pre- 
sumably, nay certainly, in a higher 
position in society than that she 
occupies. Have you no suspicion 
of the point I am coming to?’ 

‘None.’ 

‘The person I speak of,’ pro- 
ceeded Seth, with a heavy sigh, 
“meets my child regularly, and has 
given her such gifts as only a gen- 
tleman could afford to give.’ 

VOL. XIX. 


‘An old story,’ interrupted Mr. 
Temple. 

‘ Continue to hear me patiently, 
sir. I have but little more to say. 
This gentleman writes constantly 
to her, but not to the home in which 
she has lived from childhood. Iam 
here to ask you whether it is possi- 
ble that such an intimacy will result 
in a manner honourable to the girl 
whom /, an old and childless man, 
love with all the earnestness and 
devotion of which I am capable 
—for whose happiness I would lay 
down my life as surely as every 
word I have spoken to you is the 
honest and straightforward truth.’ 

* And it is to this point you must 
come at once,’ said Mr. Temple, 
whose tone would have been arro- 
gant but for the effect which the 
genuine pathos of his visitor pro- 
duced upon him, against his will. 
‘What interest can I have in the 
name of this gentleman, who, see- 
ing a pretty girl who is flattered by 
his attentions, follows her, and falls 
into the trap she lays for him ! 

But if his speech had not trailed 
off here, it would have been arrest- 
ed by Seth’s indignant protest. 

‘Stop ’ he cried, in a ringing 
voice. ‘Hear first the name of 
the man who is wooing my child, 
and who, from your own senti- 
ments—for nature transmits good 
and evil qualities from father to 
son—is seeking to entrap an inno- 
cent girl ! 
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At this moment these two men 
—the one so high in the world, 
the other so low—changed posi- 
tions. It was Mr. Temple who 
cowered, and Seth Dumbrick who 
raised his head to the light. 

‘ Speak the name, then,’ said Mr. 
Temple. 

‘Your son—Arthur Temple ! 

A cold smile served at once to 
hide Mr. Temple’s agitation and to 
outwardly denote the value he 
wished Seth Dumbrick to believe 
he placed upon his statement, 

‘And you,’ he said, with con- 
temptuous emphasis, ‘have con- 
nived at this intimacy, and have 
come to me to place a price 
upon 4 

Again he was interrupted indig- 
nantly by Seth. 

‘You mistake. I have never, so 
that I could recognise it, seen the 
face of your son; I have had no 
conversation with my child upon 
the subject, and she does not know 
of my visit to you. She has not 
confided in me.’ 

‘How, then, do you happen to 
be aware of the particulars you 
have narrated. so fluently? How 
have you gained the knowledge of 
the letters and the gifts ? 

‘Having only the good of my 
child at heart, and being better 
versed in the villanies——’ 

‘Be careful of your words,’ 

‘If your son has no honourable 
intention towards my girl, the word 
is in its proper place. Being better 
versed in the ways of the world 
than she,a young and inexperienced 
child, can possibly be, I exercised 
my rightful authority, and searched 
her trunk, to discover what she was 
concealing from me. I found the 
tokens there. The letters are writ- 
ten on paper stamped with a crest, 
surrounded by Latin words which 
I do not understand.’ 

Mr. Temple, in silence, handed 
Seth a sheet of note-paper. 

‘ The crest and words,’ said Seth, 
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putting on his spectacles to examine 
them, ‘ are the same as these.’ 

‘Is that all you have to say ? 

‘All—with the exception that 
three nights ago I witnessed the 
meeting between your son and my 
child.’ 

* How did you discover where he 
lives ?” 

‘I followed him to this house, 
and learnt that it was yours.’ 

‘You would have made a good 
detective, my man.’ 

‘What I have done,’ said Seth 
simply, ‘has been prompted and 
guided by love.’ 

Mr. Temple, shading his face 
with his hand, was silent a little. 
He could not doubt the truth of 
Seth’s statement, and his desire was 
to save his son from awkward con- 
sequences which might result from 
his imprudence. He raised his 
eyes, and said, in a hard tone, 

‘ Your price ?” 

Seth Dumbrick stared at Mr. 
Temple, and his frame shook with 
agitation. 

‘ Your price,’ repeated Mr. Tem- 
ple, ‘ for those letters 

‘Are you asking me,’ said Seth, 
resting his hand heavily on the 
table to obtain some control over 
his words, ‘to put a price upon my 
child’s honour ?” 

‘I will have no insolent con- 
struction placed upon my question. 
You have heard it. Answer it.’ 

‘It should have biistered your 
tongue,’ said Seth, with bitter em- 
phasis, ‘to utter it. Is that answer 
sufficient ?” 

‘Quite,’ replied Mr. Temple, 
striking the bell with a fierceness 
he would have shown had it been 
human and his enemy. 

A servant entered. 

‘Turn this person 


from the 


house,’ he said sternly. 

The servant stood before Seth 
Dumbrick, who knew that there 
was no appeal. But before he took 
his departure he said sternly, 
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‘If Divine justice be not a delu- 
sion, you will live to repent this 
night. Into your home may come 
the desolation you would assist in 
bringing into mine.’ 

He had time to say no more, for, 
at a peremptory gesture from Mr. 
Temple, the servant forced him 
from the room. 

Mr. Temple instantly touched 
the bell again, and another servant 
entered. 

‘Is Richards in?” 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Send him to me immediately.’ 

Almost on the instant Richards 
made his appearance. A man of 
the same age as his master, tall 
and spare, with a manner so 
habitually watchful that, although 
he seldom looked a person in the 
face, not a movement or expression 
escaped his notice. 

‘A man is now being shown out 
of the house,’ said Mr. Temple 
hurriedly, ‘whom you will follow 
to his home. Lose not a moment. 
Ascertain every particular relating 
to himself, his life, and his domes- 
tic history. You understand ?” 

Richards nodded. He was a 
man not given to the wasting of 
speech. 

‘This is a secret and confiden- 
tial service,’ said Mr. Temple. 
‘Breathe not a word concerning 
it to a soul but myself—under- 
stand, not to a soul but myself 
not even to myson. Hasten now, 
or you may miss him.’ 





CHAPTER VIII. 
RICHARDS, THE CONFIDENTIAL 
MAN. 

RICHARDS, a secret, silent man, 
had been in Mr. Temple’s service 
for a great number of years. Long 
before Mr. Temple had achieved 
distinction, he had observed in this 
man certain qualities which he 
deemed might be useful to him ; 
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and he took Richards into his ser 
vice. He found the man invalu 
able, and had intrusted to him 
many delicate commissions, all of 
which had been carried out to his 
satisfaction. The men were neces- 
sary to each other. As the pos- 
sessor of secrets the revelation of 
which, in former years, might have 
proved awkward, the master was 
bound to his servant by a strong, 
albeit somewhat dangerous, tie. 
Richards made use of his power 
without showing his hand, by ask- 
ing from time to time for additions 
to his salary, which were freely 
accorded. Richards had saved 
money, and the service was an 
easy and, to a great extent, an in- 
dependent one. 

He had a high opinion of Mr. 
Temple, which he kept to himself ; 
he had, also, a low opinion of Mr. 
Temple, which he kept to himself. 
He had a knack of keeping his 
opinions to himself, and of devot- 
ing himself, to all apnearance, en- 
tirely to the business intrusted to 
him—which he invariably contriv- 
ed should add to the weight of his 
purse. Mr. Temple had a high 
opinion of Richards; so high that 
he had said to his son, 

‘ Arthur, if at any time you want 
any business of a delicate nature 
transacted, which you would rather 
not appear in yourself, employ 
Richards.’ 

Arthur thought the suggestion 
strange, as he could not conceive 
what delicate business he should 
require attended to which he 
should be ashamed to appear in ; 
but a very short time was sufficient 
to convince him that his father was 
wiser than he. Certain circum- 
stances occurred which caused him, 
a fortnight since, to call in the help 
of Richards; and it thus happened 
that, at one and the same time, 
Richards was employed on confi- 
dential commissions for the father 
and the son. A singular, but not 
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unusual, phase in these commis- 
sions was the absolute silence im- 
posed upon Richards. 

‘Not a word of this to my 
father, Arthur Temple said. 

The stipulation was not needed. 
Richards was the soul of secrecy. 

On the same day Richards pre- 
sented two written reports—one to 
the father, the other to the son. 

The report presented to Mr. 
Temple ran thus : 

‘In accordance with instructions, 
I have to report— 

‘The name of the man is Seth 
Dumbrick. He is a cobbler, and 
lives in Rosemary Lane. 

‘Rosemary Lane is in one of 
the poorest quarters of London. 
All the people who live there are 
poor, 

‘Seth Dumbrick is a single man, 
and has never been married—either 
directly or indirectly. 

‘He has resided in Rosemary 
Lane for thirty years or more. 
When he first took up his quarters 
there, he was not a young man. 
He lives in a cellar, and bears a 
reputation for eccentricity. 

‘He has two persons living with 
him—both young women, whom 
he has brought up from childhood. 
They are not his children. One is 
named Sally Chandler. Her par- 
ents, when she was a child, lived 
in Rosemary Lane; they fell into 
misfortune ; the father died in the 
hospital ; the mother took service 
in the country. They had another 
child, a son. His name is Ed- 
ward, or, as he was familiarly call- 
ed, Ned. This son was a thief; 
he went, or was sent away, to 
Australia. Upon the precise man- 
ner of his going my information is 
not clear. 

‘The other person living with 
Seth Dumbrick goes by the title of 
the Duchess of Rosemary Lane ; 
she has no Christian or surname. 
Nothing is known of her parentage. 

‘Sally Chandler is a plain person. 
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The Duchess of Rosemary Lane is 
a beautiful woman. 

‘It is whispered about in the 
neighbourhood—(please to note 
that I am not accountable for 
rumours, and that I place no con- 
struction upon them ; I merely re- 
port what I hear)—it is whispered 
about in the neighbourhood that 
the Duchess of Rosemary Lane 
will one day marry a gentleman, 
and that she will become a fine 
lady. She herself has this antici- 
pation; and forthis I am account- 
able, for I had it from her own lips. ° 

‘Seth Dumbrick is very poor, 
and Sally Chandler takes in work 
to help to support them. The 
Duchess of Rosemary Lane does 
not work. 

‘I have nothing further to report 
at present.’ 


The report presented to Arthur 
Temple ran thus: 

‘To a certain point my report 
is now complete, and I present it, 
being prepared to prosecute the 
inquiry, and carry it on from day 
to day, if I am instructed so to do. 

‘So that there may be no mis- 
take about my understanding of 
the instructions given to me, I re- 
capitulate them. 

‘On the 17th of last month you 
sent for me, and informed me that 
you were being robbed. You had 
missed at various times articles of 
jewelry, the particulars and descrip- 
tion of which I wrote down from 
your dictation, for the purpose of 
identification. The principal of 
the articles were a diamond breast- 
pin, a ring with sunk diamonds and 
emeralds, a silver cigar-case. I in- 
quired if you were being robbed of 
anything but articles of jewelry. 
You replied, not to your know- 
ledge. I inquired if you were care- 
ful in looking over your banking 
account. You replied that you 


were not in the habit of doing so. 
I requested that you should look 
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into the matterbefore I commenced 
to prosecute my investigations. 

‘On the following day, the 18th, 
you sent for me, and informed me 
that you had looked into your bank- 
ing account, and that you had 
been robbed of money by means 
of forged cheques. It was what I 
expected. 

‘I went with you to the bank, 
and made certain inquiries, and 
took possession of the forged 
cheques which had been cashed, 
and of five genuine cheques which 
had also been cashed, and which 
I required for my own purposes. 
In accordance with my wish the 
bank was not made acquainted 
with these forgeries. I inquired 
whether you had a suspicion of 
any person. You replied that you 
had no suspicion. 

‘I then left you to consider the 
matter. 

‘On the following day, the 19th, 
I requested you to adopt a certain 
course of action. I desired that 
you should send by your valet, 
James Kingsford, a letter addressed 
to the manager of your bank, stat- 
ing that for the next two months 
you did not intend to draw any 
one cheque for a larger sum than 
20/7. I desired that this letter 
should, as though by accident, be 
given unsealed into the hands of 
your valet, James Kingsford. This 
was done, and the result justified 
my anticipation. From the roth 
to the 26th two forged cheques 
were presented, each for a sum 
under 20/. They were paid. The 
total amount of the forged cheques 
reached 6742. 

‘On the 26th, I desired you to 
send another letter, imperfectly 
fastened, to the bank manager by 
your valet, stating that, pending 
certain arrangements you had in 
contemplation, you did not intend 
to draw any further cheques upon 
your account without due notice 
being given. From that day no 


forged cheques were presented for 
payment. 

‘During the whole of the time 
I was proceeding with my secret 
investigation, and have continued 
it until this date, with this result. 

‘A person of the name of Ned, 
or Edward Chandler, has lately re- 
turned from Australia, where he 
resided for ten or twelve years. Of 
his career there I have no informa- 
tion ; the time employed by me in 
this investigation not having been 
long enough to obtain it. He is 
an Englishman, born in London, 
and living during his boyhood, and 
afterwards at intervals, in Rose- 
mary Lane ; a common street, in a 
common locality, in the east of 
London. Since his return he has 
not made himself known to any of 
his former associates, with the ex- 
ception of one, whom I will pre- 
sently mention, and who can 
scarcely be called an associate. 
It is requisite now, so that you 
shall be in possession of the fullest 
information, to make you acquaint- 
ed with certain particulars of his 
life. It is by no means necessary 
that I should explain how I have 
gained the knowledge of these par- 
ticulars. You may rely upon their 
exactness, 

‘ Ned Chandler, before he left for 
Australia, was a thief, but at the 
same time a person whose manners 
were superior to those of his asso- 
ciates. He took a strange fancy, 
as a young man, to a child, a little 
girl, living in Rosemary Lane, of 
whose parentage nothing was 
known. When he left for Austra- 
lia, this little girl was probably not 
more than seven or eight years of 
age, but I do not pledge myself to 
a year or two. While he was in 
Australia he sent her money, which 
the man who has brought her up 
received and spent. It seems that, 
while he was in Australia, his mind 
was filled with thoughts of this lit- 
tle girl, who was a beautiful child, 
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and has grown into a beautiful wo- 
man, and his great ambition was to 
come home and renew his acquaint- 
anceship with her. This he was 
enabled to do, after an absence of 
ten or twelve years. 

‘ His desire was not to renew his 
intimacy with his former associates 
in Rosemary Lane, and he has not 
even presented himself to his sister 
Sally Chandler, who is in ignorance 
of his return to England. Watch- 
ing his opportunity’he introduced 
himself to the young woman, whose 
beauty as a woman made a greater 
impression upon him than it did as 
a girl, and, with some difficulty, 
struck up an acquaintanceship with 
her. It was his intention to intro- 
duce himself in his proper name, 
having an idea that she must have 
been thinking of him during his 
absence as much as he had been 
thinking of her; but he amused 
himself at first by conversing with 
her as a stranger. He soon dis- 
covered that the young woman had 
scarcely a recollection of him, and 
that she had never bestowed a 
thought upon him; he discovered, 
also, that she was intensely dis- 
satisfied with her position in life, 
that she cared little for those with 
whom she was living, and less for 
the neighbours by whom she was 
surrounded, and that she had a 
fancy in her head that, because her 
parents were not known, she must 
certainly be a lady. He took his 
cue from these confidences, which 
he managed to extract from her, 
and before they parted he resolved 
upon his course. He told her he 
was a gentleman, and when she 
asked for his name, he gave the 
name of Arthur Temple. He 
pledged her to secrecy upon this 
point, on the grounds that he did 
not wish to have anything to do 
with her friends and neighbours, 
and that family reasons required 
that their intimacy should for a 
time be kept from the knowledge 


of his father. He represented that, 
upon his father’s death, who, he 
said, was an old man, he would 
come into possession of a large 
fortune. 

‘Under the name of Arthur 
Temple, he meets the young wo- 
man regularly. He has given her 
presents, and has frequently written 
to her upon paper bearing your 
father’s crest. 

‘ Events are thickening, and are 
coming to a climax, in my opinion. 
I will ask you to note that this is 
the only opinion I have ventured 
to express. 

‘The name by which the young 
woman is known is The Duchess 
of Rosemary Lane. 

‘The man who is passing him- 
self upon her as Arthur Temple is 
your valet, James Kingsford. You 
will thus perceive that Ned Chand- 
ler, James Kingsford, and the ficti- 
tious Arthur Temple are one and 
the same person. 

‘It is this person, also, who has 
uttered the forged cheques, and 
who has stolen the missing jewelry. 

‘This report is longer than I 
desired, but to place you in posses- 
sion of all the particulars, I have 
found it impossible to abbreviate 
It. 


The receipt of this communica- 
tion caused Arthur Temple great 
excitement. It appeared to him 
that it was the real commencement 
of his life’s experience. The loss 
of the money, and the discovery of 
the man who had robbed him, did 
not so much affect him as that por- 
tion of the narrative which related 
to the beautiful girl whom Ned 
Chandler was deceiving. His imagi- 
nation was stirred, and his chival- 
rous heart prompted him to defend 
and save her. He went at once in 
search of Richards, with the man’s 
statement in his hand. Richards 
received him deferentially, and with 
some consciousness in his manner 
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that he knew he should be sought. 
Arthur Temple plunged immedi- 
ately into the subject. 

‘I have no reason to doubt the 
truth of your report, Richards.’ 

‘You need have none, sir.’ 

‘It zs true ?” 

‘Every word of it.’ 

‘How have you obtained so 
much information in so short a 
time ?” 

‘ My method—if you will éxcuse 
my saying so much—is my own?” 

‘Undoubtedly. Perhaps you 
have had some conversation with 
the rogue who robbed me.’ 

‘I have ; he is not aware of the 
position I hold with respect to 
your father and yourself.’ 

‘The means in this case,’ said 
Arthur Temple, in a tone of slight 
dissatisfaction, ‘possibly justified 
the end.’ 

‘You must judge of that for your- 
self, sir. I have no doubt in my 
mind.’ 

‘You have seen the person who 
has brought up this girl ? 

‘I have; and have had some 
talk with him. His name is Seth 
Dumbrick ; he lives in Rosemary 
Lane.’ 

‘That accounts, then, for the 
whimsical title of the girl.’ 

‘ Possibly, sir.’ 

‘You have seen her?” 

‘I have.’ 

‘ And she is, as you say, pretty ?” 

‘T have not used the word pretty. 
She is beautiful.’ 

‘Richards,’ said Arthur Temple, 
with excitement, ‘the girl must be 
saved !’ 

Richards did not reply. He was 
a practical man, and was not given 
to sentimental action on the spur of 
the moment. 

‘It is my duty,’ continued Ar- 
thur, ‘to save her. Will you assist 
me?” 

Richards hesitated. The reports 
he had written to Mr. Temple and 
Arthur were straightforward and to 
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the point. In so far, he had done 
his duty. But there was a matter 
he had not touched upon in those 
reports—a discovery he had made 
which hadastonished and perplexed 
him. 

That he himself was culpable in 
the matter did not affect him ; suf- 
ficient that he was not punishable; 
and if it came to the value of one 
man’s word against another’s, he 
knew full well that, in this instance, 
he held the winning card. He was 
an old man, and he was tired of 
servitude. He had saved sufficient 
money to pass the remainder of his 
days in comfort ; and perhaps, for 
the peculiar service he was enabled 
to render Arthur Temple—a service 
the nature of which held no place 
in Arthur’s mind—the young man 
would generously remember him. 
Then, again, it was an act of jus- 
tice which chance had placed in his 
hands the power to perform ; such 
an act, brought about by himself, 
might condone for many a piece of 
dirty work in the past. It is not 
necessary to pause and inquire by 
what process of reasoning these 
thoughts, leading to a definite and 
startling course of action, formed 
themselves in his mind. They 
came at a time when most men in 
shackles, having the power to free 
themselves, would gladly have 
availed themselves of the power. 
There were reasons which, in the 
conclusion he was arriving at, un- 
doubtedly played an important 
part. One of these was that it was 
possible, if he did not make himself 
the principal instrument of render- 
ing atonement for a great wrong, 
the discovery might be made in a 
manner disadvantageous to him- 
self. Another reason, although he 
was scarcely conscious of it, was 
that he had been deeply touched 
by the beauty of the Duchess, and 
it is not unlikely that, if Arthur 
Temple had not stepped forward, 
he would have taken upon himself 
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the task of rescuing her from the 
clutches of an unscrupulous vil- 
lain. 

While he was engaged in these 
reflections, Arthur Temple paced 
the room excitedly. 

‘She must be saved, Richards. 
There is a mystery here which it 
has fallen to my lot to clear up. 
Your story being true, this man has 
imposed upon meas well as robbed 
me. He told me, before I engaged 
him to accompany me to England, 
that there was a woman at home 
whom he had loved for years, and 
to see whom would complete the 
happiness of his life. The trickster ! 
As for the money, let it go. But 
his villany to an innocent girl 
shall not escape punishment. Once 
again, will you assist me, or must I 
work alone ?’ 

Richards adopted the chivalrous 
course ; partly for the reasons al- 
ready given, and partly because of 
the excitement it would afford. 

‘I will assist you, sir,’ he said. 





CHAPTER IX. 
STARTLING DISCOVERIES. 


NED CHANDLER fulfilled the pro- 
mise he gave to the Duchess that 
he would see Mrs. Lenoir safely to 
her home. When the exhausted 
woman recovered from her faint- 
ing condition, and was sufficiently 
strong to lean on his arm and walk 
slowly along, he said to her, 

‘You may thank your stars I was 
near you when you fell. I am 
going to help you home. Where 
do you live ? 

The strange voice, and the rough 
manner of the man—for Ned was 
not always on his holiday beha- 
viour, and the worse side of his 
nature invariably exhibited itself 
when there was nothing to be 
gained—caused Mrs. Lenoir to 
shrink from him; but, deprived 
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of his support, she almost fell to 
the ground again. 

*Don’t be a fool! cried Ned ; 
‘you are not strong enough to 
stand alone. Where do you 
live ? 

‘Who are you ?” 

‘I am a gentleman,’ he replied, 
in a boastful tone. 

His manner gave the lie to his 
assertion, and Mrs. Lenoir, with 
her fine instinct, knew that the 
man was a braggart. 

‘Yes, yes—but your name ?” 

‘ Never mind my name— it won’t 
enlighten you. Now, are you 
coming ?” 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Lenoir ; ‘ leave 
me.’ 

‘What will you do if I take you 
at your word ?’ he asked brutally. 

*I will wait here—I will creep 
on till I find Aer—till I see again 
the face I saw a little while ago, 
bending over me. Heaven will 
give me strength— Heaven will 
give me strength !” 

‘In which case,’ thought Ned, 
‘I shall get myself into hot water 
with the Duchess. That will 
never do.’ 

He adopted a more conciliatory 
tone. 

* You foolish creature! You've 
been dreaming, and you'll bring 
trouble on yourself.’ 

‘ Dreaming!’ murmured Mrs. Le- 
noir, pressing her hands to her 
head. ‘ For mercy’s sake, do not 
tell me so! Nay, but it is not 
true. Let me think—let me think. 
No—it was not a dream. I fol- 
lowed her and her companion for 
miles through the snow, till my 
strength was gone. But it has 
come again,’ she said, with hys- 
terical sobs, which she struggled 
with and checked ; ‘it has come 
again, and I can go on. As I lay 
on the ground I saw her face—the 
face I have dreamt of for many 
weary years—bending over me!’ 

‘It was my face you saw,’ said 
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Ned, beginning to think that the 
woman was mad. 

‘No, no, said Mrs. Lenoir, with 
a wan smile, ‘it was the lovely 
face of a girl.’ 

Ned’s vanity and triumph in his 
conquest trapped him. 

‘She as a lovely face, has she 
not ?” 

‘It was no dream, then” cried 
Mrs. Lenoir eagerly. 

‘No; it was no dream. Now, 
let me help youhome. I promised 
her I would do so.’ 

© You did ! sobbed Mrs. Lenoir ; 
‘she thought of me—and pitied 
me! O my heart!’ 

‘You'll be going off again, if 
you don’t mind. I tell you I pro- 
mised her, and I must keep my 
promise.’ 

‘Why must you keep your pro- 
mise ?” 

Ned’s boastful spirit was entirely 
beyond his control. 

‘Isn’t the reason plain? We 
love each other. Is that sufficient ? 
If you will let me help you home, 
I promise that you shall see her 
again, if you would like to.’ 

‘It is what I have lived for. 
You promise me—solemnly ? 

‘On the honour of a gentleman,’ 
said Ned, laying his hand on his 
heart. ‘ Will that content you ?” 

‘It must—it shall. You are 
right—I cannot walk without assist- 
ance. This is my way, I think. 
And you love her—and she loves 
you! I shall see her again! 
When? It must be soon! It 
must be soon ? 

‘It shall be—in a day or two. 
We are getting along nicely now. 
Ah, there’s a cab—that’s lucky.’ 

He called the cab, and put Mrs. 
Lenoir in it. 

‘What street do you live in?’ 

She told him, and he mounted 
the box. In less than a quarter of 
an hour the cab stopped at her 
home. Desiring the driver to wait 


for him, Ned opened the street- 
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door with the latch-key she gave 
him. 

‘Shall I help you to your room ?” 
he asked. 

‘No; stay here in the passage. 
I will get a light; I want to see 
your face.’ 

She crept slowly up-stairs. The 
passage was narrow, and cold as the 
night was, Ned, a strong and sturdy 
man, took off his light overcoat and 
held it on his arm. Presently Mrs. 
Lenoir returned, with a lighted 
candle in her hand. 

She raised the candle, and shad- 
ing her eyes with her hand, looked 
steadily at him. As she gazed into 
his face, a troubled expression stole 
into her own. It was not the face 
of a man to whom she would have 
cared to intrust the happiness of 
any one dear to her. 

‘ Well,’ he exclaimed, nettled at 
her intent observance of him, ‘ you 
will know me again.’ 

‘I shall know you again,’ she 
said, as he turned from her. ‘ You 
can have no objection now to tell 
me your name.’ 

‘ Temple—Arthur Temple.’ 

‘ Great God 

He did not hear the words, nor 
did he see the candlestick drop 
from her hand, leaving her in dark- 
ness. He slammed the street-door 
behind him, and resuming his seat 
on the cab, drove westwards. 

A few minutes afterwards, a 
lodger coming home to the house 
in which Mrs. Lenoir resided, 
found her lying senseless in the 
passage. He was an old man, and 
had not strength to raise her. 
Knowing that she was more inti- 
mate with Lizzie than with any 
other person in the house, he 
knocked at the girl’s door, and 
waking her, told her of Mrs. Le- 
noir’s condition. Lizzie hurriedly 
threw on her clothes, and hastened 
to the suffering woman. Assisted 
by the man, she carried her to her 
room, and Mrs. Lenoir was soon 











in bed, attended by the most will- 
ing and cheerful of nurses. The 
care Lizzie bestowed on her was 
not bestowed in vain, and when 
Mrs. Lenoir opened her eyes, she 
saw a bright fire burning in the 
room, and the girl standing by her 
bedside, with a cup of hot tea in 
her hands. Mrs. Lenoir drank the 
tea eagerly, and took the bread- 
and-butter which Lizzie’s gentle 
persuasion induced her to eat. 
Lizzie asked no questions; she 
was learning how to manage the 
strange woman, whose secret sor- 
row had made so deep an impres- 
sion upon her tender heart. 

‘You are feeling better, Mrs. 
Lenoir ?” 

‘Much better and _ stronger, 
thank you, Lizzie. You are very 
kind to me, my dear.’ 

‘If you will let me, I will sleep 
with you.’ 

Mrs. Lenoir offered no resistance 
to the proposal, and presently the 
girl and the woman were lying side 
by side. 

‘Don’t mind waking me, Mrs. 
Lenoir, if you want me.’ 

‘No, my dear. Lizzie, you will 
not betray the confidence I am 
going to place in you. It will re- 
lieve me to speak it.’ 

‘Oh, I can keep a secret, Mrs. 
Lenoir.’ 

*I believe,’ said Mrs. Lenoir 
very slowly, ‘ that I have this night 
seen the face of my daughter.’ 

‘Then, you have a daughter 
cried Lizzie, in a tone of de- 
light. 

‘A daughter, my dear, whom I 
have not seen since she was a little 
child—and who they told me was 
dead. But I have seen her—l 
have seen her, if there is truth in 
Nature! After all these years I 
have seen her—when she most 
needs a mother’s care and counsel. 
I am praying now for the hours to 
pass quickly that I may fold her to 
my heart.’ 
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‘Is she coming to you to-morrow, 
Mrs. Lenoir ? 

‘There is my misery. She 
knows nothing of me, and I am in 
ignorance where she lives. But I 
am promised—I am _ promised ! 
God will help me—He will surely 
help me, after my long years of 
anguish !’ 

She said not another word, and 
Lizzie was soon asleep ; but Mrs. 
Lenoir lay awake through the 
greater part of the night, with a 
prayer in her heart as fervent as 
any ever whispered to Heaven 
from the depths of tribulation. 
Towards morning, Nature asserted 
her claim, and slumber fell upon 
her troubled soul. 

It was almost noon when she 
awoke; and Lizzie was bustling 
about the room. 

‘I am going to stop with you till 
you're better,’ said the girl; ‘per- 
haps I can help you. I'll take care 
not to be in the way if I’m not 
wanted.’ 

Mrs. Lenoir accepted the service, 
feeling the need of it at this crisis. 
She was up and dressed, and break- 
fast was over, when Lizzie’s quick 
ears took her out of the room. She 
returned immediately. 

*A gentleman is asking for a 
woman he saw home last night to 
this house. Jt must be you, by 
his description.’ 

‘Let him come in, Lizzie.’ 

Lizzie looked at Ned Chandler 
with admiration. In her eyes he 
was every inch a gentleman, with 
his fine clothes and gold chain and 
a diamond ring on his ungloved 
hand. 

‘ This is Mrs. Lenoir,’ she said. 

‘Mrs. Lenoir!’ he _ repeated. 
‘ Ah, well, I didn’t know the name. 
Are you better ? 

He had commenced speaking in 
a free and familiar tone, such as a 
man adopts who is addressing one 
for whom he has no great feeling 
of respect, but before he had utter- 
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ed even these few words his tone 
altered. Mrs. Lenoir had taken 
unusual pains with her dress, and 
she presented so different an ap- 
pearance from that which he ex- 
pected—she looked so gentle and 
lady-like—that he was compelled 
into a more deferential and respect- 
ful manner. 

‘I am glad you are come,’ said 
Mrs. Lenoir; ‘I was afraid you 
might forget your promise, or that 
it had been given lightly.’ 

‘What promise ?’ he asked. 

‘That I should see her again— 
the young lady who was with you 
last night.’ 

‘Oh, the Duchess!’ he exclaimed 
involuntarily, and the next moment 
biting his lips at the betrayal. 

‘The Duchess! echoed Mrs. 
Lenoir, in amazement. 

‘A pet name,’ he said quickly. 
‘You shall see her again, as I pro- 
mised. But I have come on a 
different matter. I lost a silver 
cigar-case last night. Have you 
got it? 

Mrs. Lenoir rose, and gazed at 
him in perplexity and fear. 

‘I will swear I had it about me 
as I assisted you home. When 
you left me in the passage I took 
off my overcoat, and it dropped 
out of my pocket perhaps. I don’t 
mean anything worse than that. 
Did you find it ? 

‘J don’t understand you ; I have 
not seen it. Lizzie, did you see 
anything in the passage when you 
came down to me last night ?” 

‘No,’ replied Lizzie, who had 
listened to the conversation with 
intense curiosity. 

Ned Chandler considered in si- 
lence, uncertain for a moment how 
to act. The cigar-case, which had 
been a gift to his master, Arthur 
Temple, bore on it an inscription 
which might betray him, and he 
thought it not unlikely that Mrs. 
Lenoir intended to retain it, so 
that she might compel the fulfil- 
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ment of his promise. There were 
obvious reasons why he could not 
run the risk of making the theft 
public ; for he entertained no doubt 
that Mrs. Lenoir had robbed him. 
Since the previous night he had 
had reason to suspect that his po- 
sition was growing perilous. His 
young master’s manner had sud- 
denly changed towards him, and 
he had almost determined not to 
return to Mr. Temple’s house. 
With this partially-formed resolve 
in view, he had seen the Duchess 
a short time before his visit to Mrs. 
Lenoir, and proposed flight to her. 
He had taken good care of himself 
with respect to money, and he had 
about him between five and six 
hundred pounds. His scheme was 
to go to Paris with the Duchess, 
and thence to America, where he 
would be safe, and where he be- 
lieved his peculiar talents might 
prove of service to him. At all 
events, with the ready money at 
his command, a few months of en- 
joyment were before him, and that 
prospect was sufficiently alluring. 
But he had found the Duchess 
strangely reluctant to agree to the 
flight, and he had to use all the 
blandishments at his command to 
prevail upon her. At length she 
had yielded, on one condition. 
She would not accompany him 
alone, nor would she go without 
the society of one of her own sex. 
An instinct of affection for Sally 
had stolen into the Duchess’s 
breast on her lover’s sudden and 
startling proposition, and she sug- 
gested that Sally should accom- 
pany her in her flight. To this he 
gave a vehement refusal, and the 
Duchess fell back on another ex- 
pedient. In his boastful moments 


he had told her that he had con- 
fided to some of his lady-relations 
the secret of his attachment to a 
poor girl, and that, charmed with 
‘the romance of the thing,’ they 
had promised to assist in recon- 
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ciling him with his father, should 
any discovery take place. The 
Duchess, to his annoyance, re- 
membered this, as she remembered 
every word he had spoken with 
reference to himself and his fine 
friends ; and she stipulated that, 
as he objected to Sally, one of 
these ladies should accompany her. 
Seeing no way to the accomplish- 
ment of this end, he had argued 
with her and endeavoured to talk 
away her resolution. But the more 
he argued, the more obstinate the 
Duchess had become, and he was 
compelled to promise that her 
whim should be complied with. 

‘And mind,’ she had said to 
him before they parted, ‘ your lady- 
friend and I must go away from 
London by ourselves. You can 
meet us in the country if you like, 
but when you come we must be 
together.’ 

With this understanding they 
had parted an hour before his 
visit to Mrs. Lenoir. 

As he stood considering these 
matters in the presence of Mrs. 
Lenoir, who, uneasy at the turn 
the conversation had taken, was 
waiting anxiously for him to speak, 
a happy idea, as he believed it to 
be, flashed across his mind. Why 
should he not come to an under- 
standing with this woman, whose 
appearance was so lady-like and 
whose manners were so gentle, and 
palm her off upon the Duchess as 
one of his lady-friends who had 
consented to accompany her in 
her flight? It was not at all likely 
that the Duchess, supposing Mrs. 
Lenoir were well and fashionably 
dressed, would recognise in her 
the woman whose face she had 
seen but once, and that but for a 
moment or two, and in a dim, un- 
} certain light. Once away from 

England, and free from the fears 
] of detection which were beginning 
to oppress him, he would experi- 
ence no difficulty in getting rid of 
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the encumbrance, and pursuing his 
journey to America with the 
Duchess alone. His eyes bright- 
ened as ne looked into Mrs. Le- 
noir’s troubled face, and said, with 
just a glance at Lizzie, 

‘I should like to have a few 
words with you in private.’ 

‘Leave us, Lizzie,’ said Mrs. 
Lenoir. 

With a little toss of her head, 
indicative of a grudge against the 
stranger for depriving her of the 
means of gratifying her curiosity, 
Lizzie left the room. 

‘Mrs. Lenoir,’ said Ned, casting 
about in his mind for the proper 
words to use, and quite uncon- 
scious that he was the object of a 
deeper scrutiny than he had be- 
stowed upon the woman before 
him; ‘ Mrs. Lenoir—by the bye, 
that zs your name ?” 

‘ Have you reason to doubt it ?’ 
inquired Mrs. Lenoir, with quick- 
ened breath. 

‘No; I only asked out of idle 
curiosity ;’ adding, with familiar as- 
surance, ‘ Mrs. Lenoir, you are a 
poor woman.’ 

Mrs. Lenoir made a motion with 
her hand, which denoted that the 
appearance of her room afforded a 
sufficient answer to the question. 
Her eyes never left his face, as 
though they were seeking to see 
the workings of his mind. 

‘You need give yourself no un- 
easiness,’ proceeded Ned, ‘about 
the cigar-case.’ 

*I know nothing whatever of it.’ 

‘IT am not implying that you do.’ 

‘Of course you are not—as a 
gentleman speaking to a lady.’ 

‘By Jove! that is the way to 
put it,’ cried Ned, gratified at this 
apparent recognition of his quality. 
‘As a gentleman speaking to a 
lady! It is reasonable that I should 
wish to find it; not for its value 





that is not of the slightest conse- 
quence—but because it was a gift, 
from my—my——’ 
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‘From your——’ 

‘From my father. One wishes 
to keep such presents as those.’ 

* Naturally.’ 

* You don’t speak like a common 
woman—you don’t look like one— 
and you are just the woman I 
want.’ 

‘Has what you are saying any- 
thing to do with the young lady I 
saw last night ?” 

‘You have hit it again. It has 
to do with her. Shall I go on?’ 

Mrs. Lenoir was keeping a stern 
control over her feelings. She saw 
that the man was acting a part; 
she saw that he was no gentleman, 
and that it behoved her to be care- 
ful if she wished to serve the girl 
whom, without any reason but that 
born of an almost despairing hope, 
she believed to be her child. 

‘Yes; go on.’ 

‘I am going to give you my con- 
fidence,’ he said grandiloquently. 

‘I am waiting to receive it.’ 

‘Well, you know, we are in love 
with each other.’ 

‘You told me so last night.’ 

‘ But our positions are different. 
I ama gentleman, and she is——’ 

‘A lady.’ 

‘In one way a lady; but you see 
she has been brought up in a com- 
mon way, and among common 
people that it wouldn’t do for me 
to mix with. My family will be 
mad enough with me as it is, but 
I daresay I can smooth them over 
after a bit, if I can show them that 
the girl has entirely thrown off her 
old companions and friends.’ 

‘What is it you propose to do, 
then ?’ 

‘To run away with her.’ 

Mrs. Lenoir pressed her hand to 
her heart to still its wild beating ; 
to her comprehension, quickened 
as it was by love, the villany of 
this man was clearly unfolding 
itself ; his tone, his words, his man- 
ner, were all betraying him. 

‘Gentlemen have run away with 
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poor girls before to-day,’ he said, 
with an airy contemplation of the 
ring on his finger. 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘ But the little witch refuses to 
elope unless I provide her with a 
lady-companion.’ A grateful light 
was in Mrs. Lenoir’s eyes, and a 
feeling of devout thankfulness in 
her heart. ‘Well, now, if you'll 
agree to one thing, you shall be 
that lady-companion.’ 

‘I will agree to anything.’ 

‘You're a sensible woman. It 
isn’t much to do. You must let 
the girl understand that you're a 
relation of mine—an aunt, say. 
She has set her foolish little mind 
upon it, and it won’t do any harm 
to humour her. Do you agree?’ 

‘Yes ; when shall I see her ?” 

‘The sooner the thing’s done 
the better. I hate shilly-shallying. 
I’ll send you a message this after- 
noon perhaps.’ 

‘Had you not better write or 
come to me?’ 

‘I mayn’t be able to come: I'll 
write. My plan is this: that you 
and the young lady shall meet at a 
railway station, and take a train to 
the place I fix upon; I will follow 
by an after train, and pick you up 
in the country.’ 

‘That is a good plan,’ said 
Mrs. Lenoir, with secret joy at the 
opportunity he was affording her 
of rescuing the girl from the snare 
he had laid for her. ‘I will pre- 
pare myself,’ 

‘Make yourself presentable ; 
dress like a lady, that’s it. Here’s 
some money—buy what you think 
you'll want—a fashionable dress 
and a spicy bonnet—it will help 
you to play your part; you’ve got 
good taste, I see.’ He placed two 
five-pound notes on the table. 
‘Now I’m off.’ 

‘You will not mind my asking 
you a question,’ said Mrs. Lenoir, 
with lips that quivered in spite of 
herself. 
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* Ask away.’ 

‘ Has the young lady no mother?’ 

The words were uttered very 
slowly. It seemed to her that her 
life hung upon his answer. 

‘Oh, make your mind easy about 
that! She has no mother—never 
had one, with a coarse laugh. 
‘She might be a princess for all 
that’s known about her. But that’s 
no business of yours.’ 

‘No. You will be sure to write 
to me ?” 

‘Do you think,’ said Ned, with 
a significant look at the bank-notes, 
‘that I’d be such a fool with my 
money if I didn’t mean what I’ve 
said? Not likely! Take care and 
act the character well ; tell her any 
stories you like about swell ladies 
and fine people—she likes to hear 
"em. Good-bye, aunty.’ 

With a familiar nod and swagger 
he passed out of the room. 

Almost before Mrs. Lenoir had 
time to recover her composure, 
she was rejoined by Lizzie, whose 
appearance betokened a state of 
great excitement. 


‘O Mrs. Lenoir,’ she cried, 
‘Charlie knows him — Charlie 
knows him !’ 


‘Knows whom ?” 

‘The gentleman who has just 
gone out. Charlie ran round in 
his dinner-hour to see me, and we 
were talking together in the passage 
when the gentleman passed. Char- 
lie knew him directly, although it’s 
years since he saw him, and al- 
though Charlie was only a boy at 
the time. His name’s Chandler— 
Ned Chandler.’ 

‘ Lizzie, you are lifting a great 
weight from my heart. He gave 
me another name. Are you sure 
Charlie is right?’ 

‘Am I sure?’ repeated Lizzie, 
with a saucy toss of her head. 
‘ Charlie is never wrong, and his 
memory for faces is something 
wonderful.’ 

‘Is Charlie down-stairs ? 
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‘No; he has gone back to work.’ 

‘ Lizzie, will you help me if it is 
in your power ?” 

‘ Ah, that I will—gladly ! 

‘I have a presentiment that a 
great crisis in my life is approach- 
ing. I must not stir out of the 
house ; I am waiting for a letter.’ 
She took her purse from her pocket, 
and counted the money in it ; there 
were altogether but a very few shil- 
lings. ‘I want money, Lizzie,’ she 
said, casting her eyes rapidly round, 
and collecting all the small articles 
in the room upon which money 
could be raised. She retained but 
one article of value—a miniature of 
herself, set in a slender framework 
of gold. ‘Run and see what you 
can get upon these things, Lizzie ; 
the desk was a valuable one in 
years gone by. I want every shil- 
ling I can raise.’ 

‘I can lend you a little, Mrs. 
Lenoir.’ 

‘God reward you, my dear! I 
will take it. You shall be repaid, 
if I live.’ 

‘I know that. Why, Mrs. Le- 
noir!’ she had caught sight of the 
bank-notes on the table. 

‘ It is traitor’s money, Lizzie, left 
by the man who was here a few 
minutes since. A curse, instead of 
a blessing, might fall upon me if I 
used one penny of it.’ 

At five o’clock in the afternoon, 
Mrs. Lenoir received the following 
note: 

‘Meet the young lady at the 
Ludgate Hill Station at half-past 
six o’clock. You will find her wait- 
ing for you in the ladies’ room. | 
have decided upon Sevenoaks as a 
good starting-place. I will see you 
there to-night. A. TY’ 


CHAPTER X. 
THE FLIGHT OF THE DUCHESS. 


A FORTUNATE chance revealed 
to Seth Dumbrick the knowledge 
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of the Duchess’s flight many hours 
before she intended him to become 
acquainted with it. Both he and 
Sally had observed a strange and 
unaccountable excitement in the 
Duchess’s manner, and had spoken 
of it in confidence to each other. 
She had been absent twice during 
the day, and when on the second 
occasion she returned, her restless- 
ness was so marked that it com- 
municated itself to her friends. It 
was not without fear, nor without 
some sense of the ingratitude of 
the act, that the Duchess prepared 
secretly for flight, and more than 
once her courage almost failed her ; 
but she fortified herself with the 
reflection that she could return at 
the last moment ifshe wished, and 
that she had time before her to re- 
treat. 

She had no real love for Ned 
Chandler. She liked him, and 
had been led away by his atten- 
tions and flatteries, by the hand- 
some presents he had given her, 
and by the belief that he was 
rich and a gentleman. All the 
sentiment that the future contained 
for her was that she would be able 
to live like a lady. In all other 
respects the page was blank, and 
her history would be written from 
experiences to come. 

Early in the afternoon there was 
a heavy fall of snow, which, from 
appearance, bade fair to continue 
through the night. In the midst 
of thestorm, the Duchess stole away 
from Rosemary Lane. 

Within half a mile from home 
she entered a cab, as she believed 
unobserved. But Sally, who was 
at that moment returning from the 
establishment which supplied her 
with needlework, saw the Duchess’s 
face, as the cab drove swiftly off. 
The truth flashed upon her in- 
stantly—the Duchess had gone 
away from them for ever. Wring- 
ing her hands in despair, she ran 
after the cab, but it was soon out 


of sight, and seeing the hopeless- 
ness of pursuit she retraced her 
steps, and ran swiftly to Rosemary 
Lane to acquaint Seth Dumbrick 
with the circumstance. 

Mention has frequently been 
made of Mrs. Preedy. To this 
woman the Duchess had intrusted 
a letter accompanied with a bribe, 
and the instruction that it was not 
to be delivered to Seth until the 
following morning. In the course 
of the few anxious minutes which 
Seth (after hearing what Sally had 
to tell him) devoted to the endea- 
vour to discover a clue in Rose- 
mary Lane, he came across Mrs. 
Preedy. It needed no great shrewd- 
ness on his part to suspect, from 
the woman’s important manner, 
that she had something to impart, 
and with a small exercise of cun- 
ning he extracted the letter from 
her. 

The mere receipt of the letter 
filled him with alarm. He hur- 
ried to his cellar, with Sally at his 
heels. 

‘I wouldn’t open it before the 
neighbours,’ he said to Sally, ‘for 
the Duchess’s sake. They’re only 
too ready to talk, and take away a 
girl’s character.’ 

With this he opened the letter. 
The words were few : 

‘I have gone away, and perhaps 
shall never come back. I will try 
and pay you and Sally for all your 
kindness to me. Don’t blame me ; 
I cannot help what I am doing. 
When you see me again, I shall be 
a lady. Good-bye.’ 

They looked at each other with 
white faces. 

‘It has come,’ said Seth, in a 
pathetic voice ; ‘what we dreaded 
has come. Our child has deserted 
us. God send that she is not be- 
ing deceived ; but I fear—I fear !’ 
He paced the cellar for some mo- 
ments in anxious thought, and 
Sally, with all her soul in her eyes, 
followed his movements. Presently 
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he straightened himself with the 
air of a man who has a serious task 
before him. ‘I am going straight 
to my duty,’ he said. ‘Kiss me, 
my dear. Whatever aman can do, 
I intend to do, without fear of 
consequences.’ 

‘Let me go with you, daddy,’ 
implored Sally. 

* Come along, then ; it will be as 
well, perhaps.’ 

No furtherwords passed between 
them, and as quickly as it could be 
accomplished the shutters were 
put up to Seth’s stall, and he and 
Sally were riding to Mr. Temple’s 
house. On his arrival there Seth 
demanded to see Mr. Temple. 

The servant conveyed the mes- 
sage to Mr. Temple, coupling it 
with the information that the visitor 
was the person who had lately been 
turned from the house by Mr. 
Temple’s orders. Mr. Temple 
ordered the servant again to expel 
him ; but the man returned, saying 
that Seth Dumbrick declared he 
must have an interview, and pro- 
mised that he would not detain 
Mr. Temple. The secret of this 
lay in the servant having been 
bribed by Seth. 

‘The person is not alone, sir,’ 
said the servant; ‘he hasa woman 
with him.’ 

‘Let him come in,’ said Mr. 
Temple; ‘and you yourself will 
remain within call.’ 

‘Now,’ said Mr. Temple haugh- 
tily, the moment Seth and Sally 
entered, ‘ without a word of pre- 
amble, the reason of this intru- 
sion. You are, perhaps, aware 
that I could have you locked up 
for forcing your way into my 
house.’ 

‘In that case,’ said Seth firmly, 
‘I should be compelled, in the 
magistrate’s court, to make certain 
matters public. The press is open 
to a man’s wrongs.’ 

‘ Clap-trap !’ exclaimed Mr. Tem- 
ple, but not without discomposure. 


‘Come at once to your business 
with me.’ 

Seth handed to Mr. Temple the 
note left by the Duchess with Mrs. 
Preedy. Mr. Temple read it in 
silence, and returned it with the 
words, 

‘ How does this affect me ? 

‘My child has fled,’ said Seth. 

‘ How does ¢hat affect me?” 

‘Your son is with her.’ 

*I will satisfy you,’ said Mr. 
Temple, with a frown, ‘that you 
are labouring under a gross error.’ 
He touched the bell; the servant 
answered it. ‘Go to Mr. Arthur 
Temple, and tell him I desire to 
see him.’ 

‘ He is not in the house, sir.’ 

‘Has he been long absent ?’ 

‘ Not long, sir,’ replied the man, 
who, through a fellow-servant, was 
enabled to give the information. 
‘He left in great haste for the 
railway station, to catch a train, I 
heard.’ 

‘For what place ?’ 

‘ For Sevenoaks, sir.’ 

Mr. Temple was aware that 
Seth’s lynx eyes were upon him, 
and that it would give the common 
man an advantage if he exhibited 
surprise. 

‘Send Richards to me.’ 

‘Richards left the house with 
your son, sir.’ 

Throughout his life Mr. Temple 
had proved himself equal to emer- 
gencies, 

‘You have nothing further to 
say to me, I presume?’ he said, 
addressing himself to Seth. 

‘Nothing that your own sense 
of honour and justice does not 
dictate,’ was the reply. 

‘It dictates nothing that you can 
have a claim to hear. There is 
the door.’ 

Seth had his reasons now for not 
wishing to prolong the interview. 

‘I will not trouble you any 
longer, sir. I know what kind of 
justice I might expect from you in 
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such a matter as this. From this 
moment it is for me to act, not to 
talk. I have but this to say be- 
fore I leave. If my child comes 
to grief through your son—if he 
inflicts a wrong upon her—I will 
devote my life to exposing both 
him and you.’ 

He quitted the room upon this, 
and, giving instructions to the cab- 
driver, bade Sally jump in. 

‘Where are you going now, 
Daddy ?’ asked Sally. 

‘To Sevenoaks. We may yet 
be in time.’ 


The same train which conveyed 
him and Sally to Sevenoaks con- 
veyed Mr. Temple also. The men 
did not see each other. Mr. Tem- 
ple rode first class, Seth and Sally 
third. 

The snowstorm showed no sign 
of abatement ; steadily and heavily 
the white flakes fell. 

The links which Fate weaves 
around human lives were drawing 
closer and closer around the lives 
of the actors in this story ; every 
yard that was traversed by the train 
conveying Seth and Mr. Temple 
strengthened the threads which for 
years had been so far distant from 
one another that nothing but the 
strangest circumstance could have 
prevented them from eventually 
breaking. As Seth gazed from the 
window upon the falling snow, he 
prayed that he might be in time to 
save the child of his love, or to as- 
sure himself that she was on the 
right track. To Mr. Temple the 
heavy snowfall brought the me- 
mory of a night long buried in the 
past, when he had stood hidden 
near a quaint old church, while 
strangers’ hands were saving from 
death the woman he had betrayed. 
And an uneasy feeling crept into 
his mind at the thought that the 
church was within a mile of the 
place towards which he was wend- 
ing his way. 

VOL. XIX. 


CHAPTER XI. 


* WAITING FOR THE LIGHT TO SHINE 
UPON MY SOUL!’ 


THE thoughts which occupied 
the mind of Mrs. Lenoir and the 
Duchess when they met at the rail- 
way-station were of too disturbing 
a nature to allow of conversation. 
Only a few words were exchanged. 
Mrs. Lenoir, who was the first to 
arrive, accosted the Duchess imme- 
diately she entered the waiting- 
room. 

* You are the young lady I am to 
accompany to Sevenoaks ?’ 

The uttermost power of her will 
could not prevent her voice from 
trembling. 

The Duchess glanced at the 
speaker, but her agitation pre- 
vented her from closely observing 
Mrs. Lenoir. She saw, however, 
that Mrs. Lenoir’s dress and man- 
ner were those of a lady. 

‘Mr. Temple told me I should 
meet a lady here,’ said the Duchess. 

‘I saw him to-day,’ returned 
Mrs. Lenoir, ‘and it was arranged 
that I should come to you.’ 

The gentle voice acted sooth- 
ingly upon the Duchess. 

*I have the tickets; the train 
starts at a quarter to seven. What 
a dreadful night it is! We must be 
quick, or we shall miss the train.’ 

‘We have ample time,’ said Mrs. 
Lenoir, looking at the clock ; ‘it 
is not half-past six. You look 
faint and weary, my dear; have 
you had tea ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Come into the refreshment- 
room, and drink a cup. It will do 
you good.’ : 

Every nerve in Mrs. Lenoir’s 
body quivered as the girl placed 
her hand in hers; they went to- 
gether to the refreshment-room, 
where they drank their tea, and 
then, hurrying to the train, they 
entered a first-class carriage. The 
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journey was made in silence; the 
carriage was full, and such converse 
as they could hold could not take 
place in the presence of strangers. 
The Duchess leant back upon the 
soft cushions and closed her eyes, 
and Mrs. Lenoir watched her with 
silentlove. Shesawin the Duchess’s 
face so startling a likeness to her 
own when she herself was a girl, 
that words were scarcely needed to 
prove to her that her child was 
sitting by her side. But that she 
knew that all her physical and 
mental strength was required to 
compass the end she had in view, 
she could not have restrained her 
feelings. 

In due time they arrived at Seven- 
oaks, and Mrs. Lenoir inquired 
whether they were to wait at the 
station. 

‘Oh, no,’ said the Duchess, 
handing a paper to Mrs. Lenoir. 
‘Mr. Temple has written what we 
are to do.’ 

Mrs. Lenoir read the instruc- 
tions, to the effect that when they 
reached Sevenoaks they were to 
take a fly and drive to an hotel, 
the Empire, where, in accordance 
with a telegram he had sent to the 
proprietor, they would find rooms 
prepared for them. 

‘Stay here a moment, my dear,’ 
said Mrs. Lenoir. 

She went to the porter, and asked 
him whether the Empire was a 
respectable hotel. 

‘It’s one of the best in Seven- 
oaks,’ was the reply. ‘Shall I get 
you a fly? 

‘ If you please.’ 

She quickly decided that the 
best course to pursue was to go at 
once to the hotel, where she could 
unravel the plot to the Duchess ; 
events would determine what was 
to follow. Before she rejoined the 
Duchess she walked to a young 
man and woman, who were stand- 
ing on the platform a little apart 
from the throng, and spoke to 
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them. This couple had travelled 
third class from London by the 
same train; Mrs. Lenoir had seen 
them at Ludgate Hill Station, but 
it had been understood between 
them that they should not appear 
to know each other. 

‘You have proved yourselves 
good friends to me,’ she said to 
them hurriedly; ‘we are going to 
an hotel called the Empire. Follow 
us at once, and be ready to come 
to me if I want you there.’ 

They signified by a gesture that 
they understood and would obey 
her, and then Mrs. Lenoir and the 
Duchess walked to the fly, and 
drove to the Empire. 

They found the rooms ready, and 
the landlady herself led them up 
the stairs. A bright fire was burn- 
ing, and everything presented a 
cheerful appearance. The Duchess 
took off her gloves,and Mrs. Lenoir 
assisted her to remove her hat and 
cloak, and removed her own hat 
and veil. Then, for the first time 
on that night, the girl saw Mrs. 
Lenoir’s face in a full clear light. 
She started back, with an excla- 
mation of alarm. 

‘I have seen you before !’ 

‘Yes, my dear—but do not 
avoid me; I implore you to listen 
to me! It is not I who am de- 
ceiving you—indeed, indeed, it is 
not! I am here for your good.’ 

‘I do not understand,’ said the 
Duchess, looking vaguely around. 
‘Mr. Temple said that a lady-rela- 
tive would meet me at the station. 
Are you not a relative of his?” 

‘I am not in any way related to 
the man who has been paying his 
addresses to you 

‘Of the gentleman, you mean,’ 
interrupted the Duchess, with a 
pride that was made pitiable by 
the doubt and suspicion that was 
mingled with it. 

‘As you will, my child. I will 
speak of him presently. There is 
something nearer to my heart which 
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will break if you do not listen to 
what I have to say.’ 

‘I cannot listen,’ said the 
Duchess, ‘until you prove in 
some way that you are not de- 
ceiving me.’ 

‘Thank God, I have the proof 
with me. On the night you saw 
me lying senseless in the snow, 
this gentleman you call Mr. Tem- 
ple was with you.’ 

‘Yes, and when I left you he 
promised to help you home.’ 

‘ He kept his promise, and learn- 
ed where I live. I had never seen 
him before, nor had he ever seen 
me; we were utter strangers to 
each other. Yet to-day, this very 
morning, he came to me, and pro- 
posed that I should enter into a 
plot to betray you! He proposed 
that I should present myself to you 
as his aunt, as a lady who was 
favourable to his elopement with 
you, and that in this capacity I 
should accompany you here. For 
your good I consented—to save 
you Iam here. Say that you be- 
lieve me.’ 

‘Part of what you say must be 
true; but you said you have the 
proof with you—what proof, and 
what are you going to prove ?’ 

‘That this man is no gentle- 
man—that he is a villain—and that 
his name is not Temple. On my 
knees—on my knees!—I thank 
God that it is in my power to save 
you from the fatal precipice upon 
which you are standing! Trust 
me—believe in me ; I am a woman 
like yourself, and my life has been 
a life of bitter, bitter sorrow !” 

She was on her knees before the 
Duchess, clasping the girl’s hands, 
and gazing imploringly into her 
face. Her strange passion, the 
earnestness of her words, her suffer- 
ing gentle face, were not without 
their effect upon the frightened 
girl; but some kind of stubborn- 
ness to believe that her hopes of 
becoming a lady were on the point 


of being overturned rendered her 
deaf to the appeal in any other way 
than it affected herself. The threat- 
ened discovery was so overwhelm- 
ing as to leave no room for pity 
or sympathy for the woman kneel- 
ing before her. 

‘Where is your proof?’ asked the 
Duchess. 

Mrs. Lenoir started to her feet, 
and ringing the bell, gave a whis- 
pered instruction to the maid who 
answered it. In a few moments 
Lizzie and Charlie entered the 
room. They were the persons who 
came third class from London, by 
the same train which conveyed 
Mrs. Lenoir and the Duchess to 
Sevenoaks ; with some vague idea 
that she might need Charlie’s testi- 
mony, Mrs. Lenoir had begged 
Lizzie to ask him to come. 

‘ Lizzie,’ said Mrs. Lenoir, ‘ will 
you tell this young lady what you 
know of me?” 

‘I know nothing but good, Mrs. 
Lenoir,’ replied Lizzie, taking the 
woman’s hand, and kissing it; 
‘there isn’t a man or woman in 
our neighbourhood who hasn’t a 
kind word for you.’ 

‘ My dear,’ said Mrs. Lenoir, ad- 
dressing the Duchess, ‘ this is a girl 
who lives in the same house as I 
do, and who has known me for 
years. What is the matter with 
you, Lizzie?” For the girl was 
gazing at the Duchess with a look 
of wild admiration and interest. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Lizzie, 
‘but is the young lady your daugh- 
ter that you spoke to me of last 
night ; 

Lizzie was stopped in her 
speech by a sob from Mrs. Lenoir, 
who hid her face in her hands, 
and turned from them, hearing as 
she turned a whisper from the 
Duchess,— 

‘What does she mean? Your 
daughter! O my God! Let me 
look at you again.’ 

But Mrs. Lenoir kept her face 
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hidden from the girl, and said, with 
broken sobs, 

‘Let me have my way a little, 
my dear. I will speak more plainly 
presently, when we are alone. Give 
me your hand , 

She held the pretty fingers, which 
the Duchess gave her, with a cling- 
ing loving pressure which caused 
the girl’s heart to thrill with hope 
and fear. 

‘Hear what Lizzie has to say 
first. Lizzie, you were in my room 
this morning when a gentleman 
called to see me?” 

‘Yes, Mrs. Lenoir.’ 

‘You heard him inquiring for 
me?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Did he give any name ?” 

‘After he left, I heard that he 
called himself Mr. Temple.’ 

While these words were spoken, 
Mrs. Lenoir, finding herself unable 
to stand, sank into a chair, and the 
Duchess, sinking to her knees, hid 
her face in her lap, holding Mrs. 
Lenoir’s hand. 

‘ Describe the man, Lizzie,’ said 
Mrs. Lenoir. 

Lizzie did so in a graphic man- 
ner ; the portrait she presented was 
truthful and unmistakable. Every 
word that was being uttered was 
carrying conviction to the Duchess’s 
soul. 

‘When he left the house,’ said 
Mrs. Lenoir, ‘Charlie and you 
Charlie and Lizzie are engaged, my 
dear, and will soon be married,’— 
this to the Duchess,—‘ Charlie 
and you were in the passage, and 
he passed you.’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Charlie, you saw his face?’ 

‘I did, ma’am.’ 

‘And recognised it ?” 

‘As sure as anything’s sure, 
though a good many years have 
gone by since I saw it last.’ 

‘Was his name Temple?” 

‘Not by a long way.’ 

‘ Tell me hisname again, Charlie.’ 
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‘Ned Chandler his name was, 
and is,’ added Charlie positively. 

At the mention of the name 
a shudder passed through the 
Duchess’s frame. 

‘What character did he bear 
when you knew him ?’ 

‘A precious bad one; not to 
put too fine a point upon it, he was 
a thief.’ 

‘That will do, Charlie. 
night ; good-night, Lizzie.’ 

‘Good-night, Mrs. Lenoir ; God 
bless you !’ 

‘Thank you, my dears.’ 

In another moment Mrs. Lenoir 
and the Duchess were again alone. 

The questions had been asked 
by Mrs. Lenoir with the distinct 
purpose of convincing the Duchess 
that she was acting in good faith 
and for the girl’s good. She felt 
that she was on her trial, as it were, 
and out of the teachings of her own 
sad experience she gathered wis- 
dom to act in such a way as to 
win confidence. On the Duchess 
the effect produced was convinc- 
ing, so far as the man whose atten- 
tion she had accepted was con- 
cerned; but a dual process of 
thought was working in her mind— 
one associated with the lover who 
would have betrayed her, the other 
associated with the woman who 
had stepped between her and her 
peril. 

‘My dear,’ said Mrs. Lenoir, 
after an interval of silence, during 
which the Duchess had not raised 
her head, and Mrs. Lenoir was 
strengthening herself for the com- 
ing trial, ‘will you give me what 
information you can concerning 
yourself which will help to guide 
us both in this sad hour ?” 

A pressure of her fingers answer- 
ed her in the affirmative. 

‘Keep your eyes from me till I 
bid you rise,’ continued Mrs. Lenoir, 
with heaving bosom. ‘ Where do 
you live ? 

‘In Rosemary Lane.’ 


Good- 
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‘Have you lived all your life 
there ?” 

‘Since I was a very little child.’ 

* You were not born there ?” 

‘Oh, no; I do not know where 
I was born ? Mrs. Lenoir’s 
eyes wandered to the window 
which shut out the night. She 
could not see it, but she felt that 
the snow was falling; ‘and,’ said 
the Duchess, in a faltering voice, 
‘I cannot remember seeing the 
face of my mother.’ 

‘ Tell me all you know, my dear ; 
conceal nothing from me.’ 

In broken tones the girl told 
every particular of her history, 
from her introduction into Rose- 
mary Lane, as the incident had 
been related to her by Seth Dum- 
brick, to the present and first great 
trial in life. 

‘Look up, my dear.’ 

The Duchess raised her eyes, 
almost blinded with tears. Mrs. 
Lenoir tenderly wiped them away, 
and placed in the girl’s hand the 
miniature portrait of herself, paint- 
ed in her younger and happier 
days. 

‘It is like me,’ murmured the 
girl. 

‘It is my picture when I was 
your age.’ She sank to her knees 
by the side of the Duchess. ‘At 
this time and in this place my 
story is too long to tell. You shall 
learn all by and by, when we are 
safe. I had a child—a daughter, 
born on such a night as this, in 
sorrow and tribulation. My me- 
mory is too treacherous, and the 
long and severe illness I passed 
through was too terrible in its 
effects upon me, to enable me to 
recall the circumstances of that 
period of my life. But I had my 
child, and she drew life from my 
breast, and brought gleams of hap- 
piness to my troubled soul. I 
have no recollection how long a 
time passed, till a deep darknes: 
fell upon me ; but when I recover- 





ed, and my reason was restored to 
me, I was told that my child was 
dead. I had no power to prove 
that it was false; I was weak, 
friendless, penniless, and I wan- 
dered into the world solitary and 
alone. But throughout all my 
weary and sorrowful life, a voice— 
God’s voice—never ceased whis- 
pering to me that my child was 
alive, and that I should one day 
meet her and clasp her to my 
heart! In this hope alone I have 
lived ; but for this hope I should 
have died long years ago. Heaven 
has fulfilled its promise, and has 
brought you to my arms. I look 
into your face, and I see the face 
of my child ; I listen to your voice, 
and I hear the voice of my child ! 
God would not deceive me! In 
time to come, when you have heard 
my story, we will, if you decide 
that it shall be so, seek for worldly 
proof. I think I see the way to 
it, and if it is possible it shali be 
found.’ 

She rose from her knees, and 
standing apart from the wondering 
weeping girl, said, in a low voice, 
between her sobs, 

‘In my youth I was wronged. 
I was innocent, as God is my judge! 
My fault was, that I trusted and 
believed ; that I, a young girl in- 
experienced in the world’s hard 
ways, listened to the vows of a 
man whom I loved with all my 
soul’s strength; whom I believed 
in as I believe in Eternal Justice ! 
That was my sin. I have been 
bitterly punished ; no kiss of love, 
no word of affection that I could 
receive as truly my right, has been 
bestowed upon me since I was 
robbed of my child. I have been 
in darkness for years; I am in 
darkness now, waiting for the light 
to shine upon my soul ! 

It came. Tender arms stole 
about her neck, loving lips were 
pressed to hers. In an agony of 
joy she clasped the girl to her 
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bosom, and wept over her. For 
only a few moments did she allow 
herself the bliss of this reunion. 
She looked, affrighted, to a clock 
on the mantelpiece. 

* At what time did that man say 
he would be here to meet us ? she 
asked, in a hurried whisper. 

‘At eleven o'clock,’ was the 
whispered reply. 

‘It wants but five minutes to 
the hour. We must go, child ; we 
must fly from this place. No 
breath of suspicion must attach 
itself to my child’s good name. 
Come—quickly, quickly ! 

The Duchess allowed Mrs. 
Lenoir to put on her hat and 
cloak, and before the hour struck 
they were in the street, hastening 
through the snow. 

Whither? She knew not. 
Fate was directing her steps. 


But 


CHAPTER XII. 
NEMESIS. 


Tuey did not escape unob- 
served, and within a short time of 
their departure from the hotel, 
were being tracked by friend and 
foe. The ostler attached to the 
hotel saw the women stealing 
away, and noted the direction they 
took; and when Ned Chandler 
drove to the Empire and heard 
with dismay of the flight, the ostler 
turned an honest penny by direct- 
ing him on their road. He turned 
more than one honest penny on 
this—to him—fortunate night. 
Richards, who had made himself 
fully acquainted with Ned’s move- 
ments, arrived at the hotel, in 
company with Arthur Temple, a 
few minutes after the runaway 
thief left it, and had no difficulty 
in obtaining the information he 
required. 

‘ Two birds with one stone, sir,’ 
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he said to Arthur; ‘we shall catch 
the thief and save the girl.’ 

‘We may be too late if we go 
afoot,’ said Arthur; ‘ every moment 
is precious. Now, my man,’ to the 
ostler, ‘ your fastest horse and your 
lightest trap. A guinea for yourself 
if they are ready without delay; 
another guinea if we overtake the 
persons we are after.’ 

‘T’ll earn them both, sir,’ cried 
the ostler, running to the stable- 
door. ‘ You go into the hotel and 
speak to the missis.’ 

No sooner said than done. Be- 
fore the horse was harnessed, the 
landlady had been satisfied. 

‘My name is Temple,’ said 
Arthur to her, in a heat, after the 
first words of explanation. ‘ Here 
is my card, and here is some 
money as a guarantee. It is a 
matter of life and death, and the 
safety of an innocent girl hangs 
upon the moments.’ 

His excitement communicated 
itself to the landlady, who was won 
by his good looks and his enthu- 
siasm, and she herself ran out to 
expedite the matter. They were 
soon on the road, but not soon 
enough to prevent Ned Chandler 
from having more than a fair start 
of them. 

Richards, who held the reins, 
needed no such incentive to put on 
the best speed as his young master’s 
impatience unremittingly provided. 
As rapidly as was possible the horse 
ploughed its way through the heavy 
snow. Their course lay beyond the 
railway station, and as they passed 
it the few passengers by a train 
which had just arrived were emerg- 
ing from the door. To Arthur Tem- 
ple’s surprise, Richards, whose lynx 
eyes were watching every object, 
suddenly pulled up in the middle 
of the road. 

‘Hold the reins a moment, sir, 
he said, jumping from the convey- 
ance; ‘here’s somebody may be 
useful.’ 
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He had caught sight of two faces 
he recognised, those of Sally and 
Seth Dumbrick. 

‘Have you come here after the 
Duchess ?’ he asked, arresting their 
steps. 

‘Yes; oh, yes!’ answered Sally, 
in amazement. 

Richards pulled her towards the 
conveyance, and Seth followed 
close at her heels. 

‘Jump in,’ said Richards, who 
by this time was fully enjoying the 
adventure. ‘I'll take you to her. 
Don’t stop to ask questions; 
there’s no time to answer them.’ 

Seth hesitated, but a glance at Ar- 
thur’s truthful ingenuous face dis- 
pelled his doubts, and he mounted 
the conveyance with Sally, and 
entered into earnest conversation 
with the young man. 

Mrs. Lenoir, when she stole with 
the Duchess through the streets of 
Sevenoaks, had but one object in 
view—to escape from the town into 
the country, where she believed 
they would be safe from pursuit. 
Blindly she led the way until she 
came to the country roads. For- 
tunately at about this time the 
snow ceased to fall, and the excit- 
ing events of the night rendered 
her and the Duchess oblivious to 
the difficulties which attended 
their steps. So unnerved was the 
Duchess by what had occurred that 
she was bereft of all power over her 
will, and she allowed herself un- 
resistingly, and without question, 
to be led by Mrs. Lenoir to a place 
of safety and refuge. They encou- 
raged each other by tender words 
and caresses, and Mrs. Lenoir look- 
ed anxiously before her for a cot- 
tage or farmhouse where they could 
obtain shelter and a bed. But no 
such haven was in sight until they 
were at some distance from the 
town, when the devoted woman saw 
a building which she hoped might 
prove what she was in search of. 
As they approached closer to the 
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building she was undeceived ; be- 
fore her stood a quaint old church, 
with a hooded porch, and a grave- 
yard by its side. A sudden faint- 
ness came upon her as she recog- 
nised the familiar outlines of the 
sacred refuge in which her child 
was born ; but before the full force 
of this recognition had time to 
make itself felt, her thoughts were 
wrested from contemplation of the 
strange coincidence by sounds of 
pursuing shouts. 

Her mother’s fears, her mother’s 
love, interpreted the sounds aright, 
and she knew that they proceeded 
from the man from whom they were 
endeavouring to escape. Seizing the 
Duchess’s arm, she flew towards the 
porch, and reaching it at the mo- 
ment Ned Chandler overtook them, 
thrust the girl into the deeper sha- 
dows, and stood before her child, 
with flashing eyes, with her arms 
spread out as a shield. 

‘So! cried Ned Chandler, pant- 
ing and furious ; ‘a pretty trick you 
have played me! Serve me right 
for trusting to such a woman !’ 

He strove to push her aside, so 
that he might have speech with the 
Duchess, and Mrs. Lenoir struck 
him in the face. He laughed at 
the feeble blow—not lightly, but 
mockingly. The savage nature of 
the man was roused. He raised 
his hand to return the blow, when 
the Duchess stepped forward, and 
confronted him. His arm dropped 
to his side. 

‘What is the meaning of this?’ 
he asked, endeavouring to convey 
some tenderness in his tone. ‘What 
has this creature been telling you? 
She has been poisoning your mind 
against me, if I’m a judge of things. 
Come, be reasonable; take my arm, 
and Jet us return to the hotel.’ 

But his power over the girl was 
gone ; the brutality of his manner 
was a confirmation of the story she 
had heard of his treachery towards 
her. 
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‘Mr. Chandler,’ she said—and 
paused, frightened at the change 
which came over him at the utter- 
ance of his name. His face grew 
white, and an ugly twitching played 
about his lips. 

‘What have you heard?’, he 
demanded hoarsely. 

She mustered sufficient strength 
to reply faintly, 

‘ The truth.’ 

His savage nature mastered him. 
With a cruel sweep of his arm he 
dashed Mrs. Lenoir to the ground, 
and clasped the Duchess in a fierce 
embrace. Her shrieks pierced the 
air, 

‘Help! Help? 

Her appeal was answered, almost 
on the instant. An iron grasp upon 
his neck compelled him to relin- 
quish his hold of the terrified girl. 
Seth Dumbrick held him as in a 
vice, and he had no power to free 
himself. The warning voice of 
Richards was needed to put a 
limit to the strong man’s just re- 
sentment : 

‘Don’t hurt him more than is 
necessary, Mr. Seth Dumbrick. 
There’sa rod in pickle for him worse 
than anything you can do to him.’ 

* Lie there, you dog !’ exclaimed 
Seth, forcing Ned Chandler to the 
ground, and placing his foot upon 
his breast. ‘ Stir an inch, and I will 
kill you ? 

While this episode in the drama 
was being enacted, another of a dif- 
ferent kind was being worked out. 
When Ned Chandler relaxed his 
hold of the Duchess, Arthur Tem- 
ple threw his arm around her, to 
prevent her from falling. 

‘Do not be frightened,’ he said, 
in a soothing tone ; ‘you are safe 
now. I am glad we are in time. 
My name is Arthur Temple.’ 

They gazed at each other in rapt 
admiration. To Arthur, the beauty 
of the Duchess was a revelation. 
In the struggle with Ned Chandler 
her hat had fallen from her head, 


and her hair lay upon her shoulders 
in heavy golden folds. Her lovely 
eyes, suffused with tears, were raised 
to his face in gratitude. For a mo- 
ment she was blind to everything 
but the appearance of this hero, 
who, as it seemed to her fevered 
fancy, had descended from Heaven 
to rescue her. But a cry of com- 
passion from Sally brought her back 
to earth, and, turning, she saw her 
faithful nurse and companion kneel- 
ing in the snow, with Mrs. Lenoir’s 
head in her lap. She flew to her 
side, and tremblingly assisted Sally 
in her endeavour to restore the in- 
sensible woman to life. But the 
blow which Ned Chandler had 
dealt Mrs. Lenoir was a fierce one ; 
she lay as one dead, and when, 
after some time, she showed signs 
of life, she feebly waved her hands, 
in the effort to beat away the sha- 
dowed horror, and moaned, 

‘Will he never come! Will he 
never come!’ 

She was living the past over 
again. Her mind had gone back 
to the time when, assisted by John, 
the gardener of Springfield, she 
had travelled in agony through the 
heavy snow, to implore the man 
who had betrayed and deserted 
her to take pity on her hapless 
state, and to render her some kind 
of human justice, if not for her 
sake, for the sake of his child, then 
unborn. And the thought which 
oppressed her and filled her with 
dread at that awful epoch of her 
life now found expression on her 
lips. 

‘Will he never come! O my 
God, will he never come ” 

‘Do you think,’ whispered Ar- 
thur Temple to Seth Dumbrick, 
who had given Ned Chandler into 
Richards’s charge, ‘ that we might 
raise her into the trap, and drive 
her slowly to the town ?” 

The tender arms about her de- 
sisted from their effort as she 
moaned, 
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‘If you raise me in your arms, I 
shall die! If you attempt to carry 
me into the town, I shall die !’ 

The very words she had spoken 
to John on that night of agony. 
And then, again, 

* Will he nevercome! Ifhe saw 
me, he would take pity on me! 
Send him to me, kind Heaven !’ 

Another actor appeared upon 
the scene—Mr. Temple, who, ac- 
companied by the ostler, had found 
his way to the spot. 

‘ Arthur !’ he cried. 

The young man rose at once to 
his feet, and went to his father. 

Mr. Temple, in the brief glance 
he threw around him, saw faces he 
recognised ; saw Richards guarding 
Ned Chandler, saw Seth Dum- 
brick and Sally, saw, without ob- 
serving her face, Mrs. Lenoir lying 
with her head on the Duchess’s 
bosom. He did not look at them 
a second time. His only thought 
was of Arthur, the pride and hope 
of his life, the one being he loved 
on earth. 

‘What has brought you here, 
sir?” asked Arthur. 

‘Anxiety for you,’ replied Mr. 
Temple. ‘Why dolI see you in 
this company? How much is 
true of the story that man told 
me ?’—pointing to Seth Dumbrick. 
‘If you have got yourself into 
trouble F 

The look of pained surprise in 
Arthur’s face prevented the com- 
pletion of the sentence. The father 
and son had moved a few paces 
from the group, and the words 
they exchanged were heard only 
by themselves. 

‘If I have got myself into any 
trouble !’ echoed Arthur, struggling 
with the belief his father’s words 
carried to his mind. ‘ What trouble 
do you refer to?’ 

‘We must not play with words, 
Arthur. My meaning is plain. If 
that man’s story is true, and you 
have entangled yourself with a 
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woman—such things commonly 
happen——’ 

‘For both our sakes,’ said Ar- 
thur, drawing himself up, ‘say not 
another word. I came here to 
save an innocent girl from a vil- 
lain’s snare. When you find me 
guilty of any such wickedness as 
your words imply, renounce me as 
your son—as I would renounce a 
son of mine if unhappily he should 
prove himself capable of an act 
so base and cruel! The name of 
Temple is not to be sullied by 
such dishonour !’ 

Mr. Temple shuddered involun- 
tarily, remembering that it was on 
this very spot he, a mature and 
worldly-wise man, had been guilty 
of an act immeasurably more base 
and dishonourable than that in the 
mind of his generous-hearted son. 

‘Come, sir,’ said Arthur, taking 
his father’s hand, and leading him 
to the group, ‘ do justice to others 
as well as to myself. This is the 
young lady whom happily we have 
saved. Confess that you have 
never looked upon a fairer face, 
nor one more innocent.’ 

Mr. Temple’s breath came and 
went quickly as the Duchess raised 
her tear-stained face to his. At 
this moment, Mrs. Lenoir, with a 
deep sigh, opened her eyes and 
saw Mr. Temple bending over her. 
With a shriek that struck terror to 
the hearts of those who surrounded 
her, she struggled from the arms 
of the Duchess, and embraced the 
knees of Mr. Temple. 

‘You have come, then— you 


have come! Heaven has heard 
my prayers! I knew you would 
not desert me! O God, my joy 
will kill me !’ 


And looking down upon the 
kneeling woman, clasping his knees 
in a delirium of false happiness, 
Mr. Temple, with a face that 
rivalled in whiteness the snow- 
covered plains around him, gazed 
into the face of Nelly Marston ! 
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A suspicion of the possible 
truth struggled to the mind of the 
Duchess. 

‘Mother! she said, in a voice 
of much tenderness, raising the 
prostrate woman from her knees, 
and supporting her, ‘why should 
you kneel to him?” 

The tender voice, the tender 
embrace, the sudden flashing upon 
her senses of the forms standing 
about her, recalled Mrs. Lenoir 
from her dream, and she clung to 
her daughter with a fierce and pas- 
sionate clinging. 

*My child! my child! They 
shall not take you from me! Say 
that you will not desert me—pro- 
mise me, my child! I will work 
for you—I will be your servant— 
anything ; 

‘Hush, mother! said the girl. 
* Be comforted ; I will never leave 
you. No power can part us.’ 

With a supreme effort of will, 
Mr. Temple tore himself from the 
contemplation of the shameful dis- 
covery, and the likely consequences 
of the exposure. 

‘Come, Arthur,’ he said, holding 
out his trembling hand to his son ; 
‘this is no place for us.’ 

His voice was weak and wander- 
ing, and he seemed to have sud- 
denly grown ten years older. 

Arthur did not stir from the side 
of Mrs. Lenoir. 

‘Come, I say! cried Mr. Temple 
petulantly ; ‘have you no consi- 
deration for me? It can all be 
explained ; we will talk over the 
matter when we are alone.’ 

‘We must talk of it now,’ said 
Arthur solemnly, ‘ with God’s light 
shining upon us, and before His 
House of Prayer.’ 

A high purpose shone in the 
young man’s face, and his manner 
was sad and earnest. He took 
Mrs. Lenoir’s hand with infinite 
tenderness and respect. 

‘Will you answer, with truth, 
what I shall ask you ? 
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‘As truthfully as I would speak 
in presence of my Maker!’ replied 
Mrs. Lenoir, with downcast head. 

‘This gentleman is my father. 
What is he to you?” 

‘He is the father of my dear 
child, torn from me by a cruel 
fraud, and now, thank God—oh, 
thank God !—restored to me by a 
miracle. He should have been my 
husband. When he prevailed upon 
me to fly with him—I loved him, 
and was true to him in thought and 
deed, as God is my Judge !—he 
promised solemnly to marry me.’ 

‘ And then : 

‘I can say no more,’ murmured 
Mrs. Lenoir, with sobs that shook 
the souls of all who heard; ‘he 
deserted me, and left me to shame 
and poverty. O my child! she 
cried, turning her streaming eyes 
to the Duchess, ‘ tell me that you 
forgive me!’ 

‘It is not you who need forgive- 
ness, mother,’ sobbed the Duchess, 
falling into her mother’s arms. 

A terrible silence ensued, broken 
by the querulous voice of Mr. 
Temple: 

‘This woman’s story is false. 
Arthur, will you take her word 
against mine? Remember what I 
have done for you—think of the 
love I bear you! Do nothing 
rash, I implore you! Say, if you 
like, that she has not lied. I will 
be kind to her, and will see that 
her life is passed in comfort. Will 
that content you? He paused 
between every sentence for his son 
to speak, but no sound passed 
Arthur’s lips. From the depths of 
his soul, whose leading principles 
were honour and justice, the young 
man was seeking for the right path. 
Exasperated by his silence, Mr. 
Temple continued, and in a rash 
moment said, ‘What can she ad- 
duce but her bare word? What 
evidence that the girl is my 
child ? 

A voice from the rear of the 
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group supplied the proof he asked 
for. It was Richards who spoke. 

‘I can give the evidence. The 
girl is your child.’ 

Mr. Temple turned upon him 
with a look of fear, and the eyes 
of all were directed to Richards’s 
face. 

The scene had produced so pro- 
found an effect upon the man that, 
holding the last link required to 
complete the chain, he was im- 
pressed with a superstitious dread 
that a judgment would fall upon 
him if he held back at this supreme 
moment. 

‘The child is yours. Before 
you instructed me to ascertain the 
particulars concerning Seth Dum- 
brick’s life, I had made the dis- 
covery. It was I who took the 
child to Rosemary Lane, and left 
her there.’ 

* You traitor !’ cried Mr. Temple, 
almost frenzied; ‘you have de- 
ceived and betrayed me !’ 

* You told me,’ said Richards, in 
a dogged voice, ‘that you wished 
the child placed in such a position 
in life that she should never be 
able to suspect who was her father, 
and I did the best I could. You 
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employed me to do your dirty work, 
and I did it, and was paid for it. 
And when, to try you, I told you 
that your child had died, you ex- 
pressed in your manner so little 
pity, that, having learned to know 
you, I thought it as well not to 
undeceive you.’ 

The last link was supplied, and 
the chain was complete. 

This disclosure effected a start- 
ling change in Mr. Temple’s de- 
meanour. He drew himself up 
haughtily. 

‘ Arthur, I command you to come 
with me.’ 

‘I cannot obey you, sir,’ said 
Arthur sadly and firmly. ‘You 
have broken the tie which bound 
us. I will never enter your house 
again ; nor will I share your dis- 
honour. Justice shows me the road 
where duty lies, and I will follow 
it.’ 

He held out his hand to the 
Duchess; she accepted it, and 
clasped it in love and wonder; 
and passing his disengaged arm 
around Mrs. Lenoir waist, he 
turned his back upon his father, 
and took the road which justice 
pointed out to him. 


END OF ‘THE DUCHESS OF KOSEMARY LANE,’ 
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THE extremely complex and arti- 
ficial character of the life of a civi- 
lised community is a matter of 
every-day observation, but it is 
not the less worthy of thoughtful 
consideration. As society grows 
larger and its needs more various, 
the conditions of social life become, 
of course, more and more compli- 
cated and more difficult to grasp in 
all their’relations. Here, for ex- 
ample, in this great London are 
nearly four millions of human be- 
ings—four millions of men, women, 
and children—waking and toiling 
and jesting and sorrowing and 
sleeping day by day! And, to 
look at the matter from merely a 
prosaic point of view, ‘hey all have 
to be fed. When one reflects upon 
this, it is truly wonderful how it is 
done. We grow no corn in our 
midst, nor have we pasturage for 
cattle, yet bread and meat are 
brought daily to our doors. This 
loaf, of which we partake quite as 
a matter of course, represents many 
things. Somewhere in the world 
there is a field which was ploughed 
and sown and otherwise tended in 
order to produce it. Certain hard- 
handed labouring men, having souls 
mysteriously enshrined within their 
bodies, reaped and thrashed and 
ground and carried the material of 
this loaf,and at last it is here. Well, 
you will say, any child could tell 
us so much. True, but possibly it 
may not be unprofitable for grown 
people to think a little about it and 
all that it implies. This loaf, it ap- 
pears, represents a certain amount 
of physical labour, use of land, and 
so forth, By what right do you 
and I appropriate to ourselves the 


results of these? Let us look 
somewhat more closely into the 
matter. 

We must begin with some further 
commonplaces. All social life, as 
regards material things, depends 
upon division of labour. One man 
living, Robinson Crusoe-like, by 
himself, with a sufficiency of land 
at his disposal, and with health and 
strength, could, no doubt, provide 
himself with all the bare necessaries 
of life. But an association of 
several men can manage much 
better by each devoting himself to 
the production of one particular 
thing or class of things, and thus 
learning to produce it in the best 
way. Instead of having to grow 
his own corn and build his own 
house and make his own clothes 
and do everything else that he 
requires besides, one man under- 
takes to grow corn for all the party, 
on condition that the others will 
build his house and make his 
clothes, &c., for him. And so of 
the rest. By adevelopment of this 
principle it comes to pass, at length, 
that one man is employed all day 
long in making the heads of pins, 
whilst another points them ; a girl 
spends her time in sticking gold- 
leaf upon the covers of books, and 
a boy is employed to rub the sur- 
plus leaf off again. Hence, in a 
place like London, we find an in- 
finite variety of occupations. Here 
is a maker of theatrical wigs, and 
there a vendor of old china. This 
man is an importer of wild beasts, 
and that is a manufacturer of valen- 
tines. Such exceptional persons 
exist in addition to a perfect army 
of butchers and bakers and candle- 
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stick-makers and other normal 
functionaries, upon whom the sup- 
ply of our ordinary wants depends. 

One can imagine that our some- 
what mythical friend, the noble 
savage, if confronted with such a 
state of things for the first time, 
would possibly wonder how in the 
world each man knew what he was 
wanted to do. How, he would ask, 
did you find out that you were re- 
quired to make candlesticks, and 
you that it would be most useful for 
you tokillsheep? This could not 
be regulated from the outside. It 
would be impossible forany govern- 
ing man, or set of men, to know 
how many persons ought to follow 
each trade, or to assign his proper 
place to each member of the com- 
munity. Something would be for- 
gotten or a new want would arise ; 
circumstances are constantly vary- 
ing, and each hour would upset the 
arrangement of the hour before. 
In some way or other these matters 
have always been found to manage 
themselves, and, as a practical re- 
sult, we find that just so much bread 
is baked in London every day as is 
likely to be eaten ; and indeed the 
proportion between production and 
consumption is so accurately pre- 
served, that if one of the four mil- 
lions of people happens to want a 
loaf of sta/e bread he probably has 
some difficulty in finding it. 

The investigation of the princi- 
ples which underlie this automatic 
regulation of social affairs has re- 
sulted in various statements and 
theories, which, in so far as they 
embody knowledge, have been 
rightly calleda science—the science 
of Political Economy. 

But against this science, as it is 
at present received, have risen and 
protested such men as Mr. Carlyle 
and Mr. Ruskin, who affirm its 
conclusions to be wrong. They 
tell us that social labour ought not 
to be regulated by ‘competition’ 
or ‘supply and demand,’ as politi- 
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cal economists assert. They call 
upon us not to put our trust in 
these or any similar principles, and 
assure us that we are getting into 
very bad ways indeed in conse- 
quence of so doing. It is, however, 
to be observed that a science does 
not necessarily undertake to say 
how results ought to be achieved, 
but only how they are actually 
arrived at under existing circum- 
stances. Political economy is not 
obliged to enter into the question 
whether its principles are morally 
right or wrong, or whether under 
other conditions of society better 
principles might not come into 
operation. All it tells us is that, 
society being constituted as it is, 
such and such causes tend to pro- 
duce such and such effects ; which 
it is very useful to know ; but it 
leaves us to decide for ourselves 
whether those effects are desirable. 

On the other hand, it must be 
confessed that political economists 
have too often put forward their 
science as if it were, what it is not, 
an adequate rule of social conduct. 
They have ascertained with some 
exactness how the mob is moving 
at present, but they have left it to 
be inferred that we cannot do better 
than cast in our lot with the mob, 
and, if we find it bent upon plunder, 
take care only to get a large share 
for ourselves. It cannot be too 
clearly recognised that political 
economy, useful as it is generally 
thought to be, requires to be sup- 
plemented by something far higher 
if it is to lead to wise and noble 
conduct. It assumes a condition 
of physical and intellectual free- 
dom, and investigates the laws 
which regulate the supply of such 
things as men choose, in their free- 
dom, to desire. But it must not 
be forgotten that men unhappily 
desire many evil things ; and though 
it is not the business of political 
economy to show how they may 
best be ruled for their good, and 
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how it may be secured that what 
they accumulate shall indeed be 
wealth, rather than what Mr. 
Ruskin has aptly called «l/h; 
though this science may not be 
able to teach them what is good 
and how they may bring them- 
selves to love it, nor what is 
evil and how they may learn to 
hate it, still these are matters 
ignorance of which has the most 
fatal potency, and wisdom in which 
must precede all wisdom in po- 
litical economy whatever. In its 
fullest sense, economy—the science 
of domestic affairs—might be taken 
to include morality and the laws of 
social conduct, and indeed is so 
taken by Mr. Ruskin ; but without 
attempting to disturb the sense in 
which the term is usually employed, 
and in which it is restricted to the 
science of material wealth, we may 
recognise that this latter, if itis tobe 
finally worthy of our attention, must 
be founded upon purer springs of 
action. We are indeed far too apt 
to forget this. Under the guidance 
of our science we fail not to seek 
out wool and flax, and by help of 
merchants’ ships we bring our food 
from afar. But while we lay our 
hands to the spindle and our hands 
hold the distaff, it is a question 
whether we are sufficiently quick 
to stretch out a hand to the poor 
and to reach forth our hands to the 
needy. We devote our energies 
readily enough to making fine linen 
and selling it, and are careful to 
provide ourselves with coverings of 
tapestry and clothing of silk and 
purple; but we are not all of us 
equally anxious that our clothing 
shall also be of strength and hon- 
our. And, in our clamour that we 
may be given of the fruit of our 
hands, are we altogether sure that 
our own works are such as will 
praise us in the gates ? 

The relation between social laws 
and principles of justice and gene- 
rosity is very liable to be misun- 


derstood. It is natural to assume 
that we are entitled to avail our- 
selves of any advantages which 
others may think proper to con- 
cede to us. If a seamstress is 
wiliing to make a shirt for five 
farthings, there does not seem, on 
the face of things, to be any occa- 
sion to offer her more. “We assume 
that she knows her own business. 
And if another seamstress asks to 
share in the work, we expect her, 
with some show of reason, to be 
content with the same rate of pay. 
But if it turns out that these per- 
sons are, in fact, submitting to slow 
starvation rather than be dependent 
on public charity, it is not at all 
evident that we ought to compel 
them to this alternative. Again, a 
man who receives regularly an in- 
come from private investments, or 
from land, can, of course, spend 
that income in any way he may 
think proper. He finds himself in 
the possession of five hundred or 
five thousand or fifty thousand 
pounds every year, and society at 
large offers him all sorts of ad- 
vantages in exchange. It, perhaps, 
seldom enters into his mind to 
think whether he does not owe 
society something on his part be- 
sides cash. 

The true principle of division of 
labour is that every one shall do 
his fair share of the world’s work. 
It is an injustice for any man to 
be compelled to perform more than 
a certain reasonable amount of 
mere physical labour. But there 
is something in man far above the 
requirements of food and clothes 
and the like; and labourers toil 
harder than they otherwise would 
do—not that gentlemen may live 
soft-handed and at ease, but that 
they may guide them, teach them, 
paint and carve for them, think for 
them, govern them, and gradually 
ennoble them. 

But the rich have in material 
things also grave responsibilities. 
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The possession of wealth implies 
not only the power of taxing the 
labour of others, but also the power 
of directing thatlabour. Thatis to 
say, the immediate use of wealth is 
to support the labourer while he is 
working for us, and we may either 
set him to work upon useful or 
upon useless things. In the one 
case the world is permanently 
benefited, in the other it is per- 
manently injured; for the time 
and strength of the man have then 
been wasted, and the world has 
lost them with all their infinite 
possibilities. The capitalist may 
therefore be a great benefactor of 
mankind. He may, by proper ar- 
rangements, be the cause of send- 
ing into the world from day to day 
commodities for use and enjoyment 
which could not have been made 
without his help, for the makers 
could not have supported them- 
selves while producing them. He 
supports them in the mean time, 
and the world is thenceforth so 
much richer. He may, on the 
other hand, employ his money in 
the purchase of articles of luxury 
to minister to his own idleness. 
Then the labour of those who work 
for him is exhausted upon himself, 
and neither he nor the world is 
benefited. The important point to 
notice is that everything we buy, 
every expenditure of our money, 
represents the employment of some 
one’s labour. In the use of luxu- 
ries there are always these questions 
to beconsidered :—whether the time 
of the workmen spent upon their 
production can fairly and justly be 
spared from the more important 
work of the world, and whether we 
in particular are entitled thus to 
divert his services. Also we may 
notice in passing that the question 
of taste becomes in this view 
doubly important. It is very un- 
desirable to have an ugly piece of 
furniture, because in its great or 
small measure it will tend to de- 
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grade our sense of beauty. It is 
still more undesirable to extend 
our patronage to the design, be- 
cause it must have tended to de- 
grade even more deeply the feeling 
of the workman who produced it. 
It is always right to employ people 
in useful or ennobling labour; it is 
always wrong to make them work 
for us irrationally or injuriously. 
Political economy is entirely based 
upon mutual consent; but mutual 
consent to do a hurtful thing does 
not make it a beneficial one. Hence 
a legal right, or even an economical 
right, to take a certain course does 
not confer a moral right to it. So- 
ciety may arrange that for a certain 
number of shillings a week we may 
have a man to work for us in any 
way we please, or, if we prefer it, 
to stand idly in our hall for mere 
display ; but it is a question of im- 
perative moment whether the em- 
ployment we give him will raise 
him to, or keep him upon, the level 
of a dignified humanity, or will sink 
him to a position unworthy of an 
intellectual and spiritual being ; or 
whether considerations of equity 
and charity will justify us in main- 
taining a person in idleness who 
might, by a reasonable amount of 
work, diminish the sorrows and 
supply the necessities of many sad 
and neglected ones who are toiling 
for inadequate reward, and wearing 
out their lives in employments of 
which others reap the benefit. 

Let us not be misunderstood. 
There is some room in the world, 
perhaps some necessity, for luxury 
and dignified freedom from me- 
chanical labour. Without a rich 
class—a class consequently free to 
choose their occupation for them- 
selves—art and science would fare 
badly. The breeding and refine- 
ment which act and react upon 
the whole of a nation’s life can 
only be attained through genera- 
tions of aristocracy, and a certain 
amount of luxury and leisure is 
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a fitting accompaniment of high 
social position. Excess in these 
is not the only cause of poverty 
and distress amongst other classes. 
Still it is well that the possibility 
of such excess, and its cruelty, 
should be clearly borne in mind, 
and for all of us the motto, /Vodlesse 
oblige, is not without its significance. 

We can all be noble men if we 
cannot be noblemen, and the right 
to shirk his share of the world’s 
work is one of which a noble man 
will not avail himself. Indeed, 
judged by a high standard, there 
is no such right; idleness being 
strictly a wrong. Independent in- 
comes, it is true, always imply, or 
ought to imply, past work of some 
kind either on the part of ourselves 
or others. When we have done a 
certain amount of work, and ac- 
quired thereby a claim upon society 
for equivalent work of other men, 
society, as at present constituted, 
agrees to allow us to tax the labour 
of others in a certain proportionate 
ratio ever afterwards. Thus, if I 
earn 1000/, and invest it in the 
funds, the Government undertakes 
to give me 30/. every year out of 
the public taxes. Whether this 
arrangement is a just one it is not 
within our present purpose to dis- 
cuss ; but what is now insisted upon 
is that the power so acquired is not 
a right to idleness, but a right to 
choose more dignified and import- 
ant tasks, Of course any man is 
entitled to work for others if he 
likes, so as to save them from the 
trouble of working themselves. He 
may do two men’s work, and may 
constitute you “ie other man. He 
may leave you his money, and so 
forth. But are you willing to ac- 
cept this without contributing on 
your part anything to the world’s 
advancement? You can, of course, 
if you choose, but will you so 
choose? All the political economy 
in the world will not alter your 
true relations to your fellow-men. 
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You have inherited a ‘fortune.’ 
This means, or ought to mean, 
that your ancestors did more than 
their mere share of the world’s 
work in their day, and have handed 
on the credit of it to you. Does 
this really confer upon you any 
right but that of doing a higher 
kind of work? Observe especially 
that you do not merely draw upon 
a store which has been laid up for 
you by others; but when you re- 
ceive interest you are taxing the 
labour of men and women now 
working in the world. Are you 
not still bound to do your share of 
the world’s work—at least some of 
the governing, instructing, beauti- 
fying work? Surely you are called 
upon to be a legislator, a teacher, 
an author, a divine, an artist, a 
soldier, a poet, what you will—but 
something. 

You say your money is your own 
to do what you like with. True, 
but unless you are giving some- 
thing in return for it you are after 
all only living upon the contribu- 
tions of others, contributions which, 
if they became too burdensome, 
might be suddenly withdrawn. Ob- 
serve this poor man presenting his 
ticket at the parish kitchen, and 
receiving in exchange a modicum 
of soup, his only meal this day. 
You shrug your shoulders and drive 
on to the confectioner’s, where you 
order so many quarts of turtle-soup 
for your dinner-party to-morrow. 
You pay for them, you are not de- 
pendent upon others. Pardon me ; 
what did you give in exchange for 
the soup but certain gold and sil- 
ver coins? And what is this so- 
vereign which you produce as a 
specimen but @ “icket for soup? 
The chief difference in this respect 
between you and your humble 
neighbour is that you have gota 
great many tickets, and he but one, 
and that yours are tickets not for 
soup only, but for anything else of 
equal value which you may happen 
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to need or desire. The intrinsic 
value of the coins is of compara- 
tively little importance. A sove- 
reign is merely a piece of very 
malleable and ductile metal, incor- 
rosive, and of beautiful lustre and 
colour. It is only useful to you 
because upon it is written a ticket 
(for soup or other commodity) in 
the shape of the Government stamp. 
You could not eat ¢¢ if you were 
starving. Its use lies in its con- 
vertibility into something useful. 
If men were but honest there would 
be no necessity for the tickets to 
be of any intrinsic value whatever. 
We use a rare metal so that we 
maynot be cheated ; but, if wewere 
sure of being fairly dealt with, it 
would save much labour to use a 
paper currency, and have all our 
tickets in the form of bank-notes. 
Thus we might say that the con- 
fectioner has paid you rather than 
you him. He has given you the 
soup in exchange for your coins, 
and these latter were merely cer- 
tificates that you were entitled to 
such payment. But this title must 
either have arisen from your work, 
or as a gift from others. Unless 
you choose to subsist upon the 
labour of your fellows you have no 
business to spend money for which 
you have not worked. You have 
no right, for example, to spend the 
money got by Stock - Exchange 
gambling. Only fifty pounds, you 
say. Why, it represents the toil of 
a labouring man for a year! Think 
of this—some man must have 
worked in snow and sun for twelve 
months to produce what those fifty 
tickets represent. You are spend- 
ing his labour. You have gambled 
—not for the money, the money is 
nothing—but for his muscle, bone, 
sinew, his will and sturdiness of 
heart, which have been by so much 
spent. Do you think this fair, 
right, honest ? 

To be relieved from the sordid 
necessities of life is indeed a great 
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responsibility, a responsibility never 
to be discharged. Men are not 
mere animals, but beings whose 
nature is touched with the solem- 
nity of infinity. If we are lifted in 
any degree above the tending of 
the bodily frame it is only that we 
may minister to the infinite spirit, 
infinite in desire and in destiny, 
infinite in passion, infinite in life 
or death. As long as there is any 
ignorance or vice in the world our 
work is plain before us. As long 
as men are bounded and crushed 
down by lack of knowledge and 
failure of power there is enough to 
be done in freeing for them wider 
space of thought and lifting them 
to nobler heights of aspiration. 
Idleness ! there is no such word in 
the vocabulary of a generous man. 
Others, or even we ourselves, may 
have worked in the past and have 
won the position in which we are 
placed, but it is with the world of 
to-day that we are concerned. 
This is a world for workers, and 
each is bound to work if he can. 

If he can; but there are some 
people who must be worked for. 
Yet even they may do spiritual 
work in return. How many a sick 
girl, lying helpless on her couch 
from week to week, is yet a source 
of high and holy power in the 
world! Men willingly toil for her 
and tend her with care and rever- 
ence. And she more than repays 
it all. The weak come to her for 
counsel, and the sad for sympathy. 
Her arm may be helpless, but her 
heart is strong. She is forced to 
be a spectator only of the battle of 
life, but she can impart the secret 
of victory. She lies inactive, but 
her spirit bears the burden of 
others’ care ; her enduring patience 
has power to restrain the fierceness 
of wrath and despair, and from her 
still and quiet presence goes forth 
the mighty thrill of love which 
nerves the wise and the strong of 
earth to noble deeds. 

YY 
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All cannot labour physically, nor 
is it given to many to set forth the 
secret of the universe for the know- 
ledge of others, or to lead the foot- 
steps of mankind to fresh regions 
in the domain of truth. But the 
work which is dictated by the heart 
is not less indispensable to the 
world’s welfare. 

What constitutes our share of 
the world’s work must be left to 
the conscience of each man and 
woman to decide. It is obviously 
not merely that which people can 
be got to pay us to do. So also 
the precise form which any one’s 
labour shall assume must, of course, 
vary with different opportunities 
and abilities. But there is not 
much difficulty in the matter if we 
do but look at it honestly. 

When, indeed, we recognise that 
there are higher laws than those of 
political economy we shall begin 
to ask ourselves, not only whether 
we have got all we can, nor even 
whether we have given all we 
ought to give, but whether we 
have given all we can. We shall 
always be striving to make our 
work better, more valuable to 
others. We do not, in the long- 
run, estimate things according to 
what has been paid for them, but 
according to what they are in 
themselves, what power of helpful- 
ness and guidance and insight is in 
them. We do not reckon the 
worth of Paradise Lost at the five 
pounds per edition which Milton 
received for it. We count up some 
of its stores of knowledge, we raise 
ourselves far upon the wings of its 
imagination, and finally, perceiving 
that there is still more than we can 
grasp, much higher than we can 
attain to, we set it down as now 
and ever ‘valuable. And just in 
proportion as our own work be- 
comes noble we shall love it for its 
own sake, and scorn to measure it 
against the portion of this world’s 
good which we have received in 
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exchange for it. To take care to 
do our share is, after all, but little, 
but we must atleast do that. The 
money which I spend so lightly— 
have I earned it? This question 
must at least be answered; but 
when it is settled another still re- 
mains. Cannot I do more? Can- 
not I make my work wider in its 
range of usefulness? A mute cry 
goes up from the dumb lips of 
millions of our fellow-men, a cry 
not for alms or pity, but for help 
and counsel, for patient guidance 
and for wise example. You do 
your share of the world’s work, let 
us assume, to its full limit. You 
are a man of business, a merchant, 
a banker, a lawyer, or perhaps a 
clerk. Your work is not ignoble, 
for it is needed in the world. But 
is this all? Political economy 
answers, Yes, all. But the higher 
voice proclaims no limit to your 
work but the solemn darkness of 
the night which cometh, and the 
shadows of which are already fall- 
ing around you. See these strug- 
gling ignorant ones. See this toil— 
worse than physical—of moral 
doubt and nescience and despair. 
Can you do nothing to help? You 
have earned your food and clothing, 
but is it all to be a question of 
mere debtor and creditor? Have 
you nothing more to give? Can- 
not you make two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before ? or 
plant one fair springing leaf of 
knowledge in some desert spot of 
ignorance? ‘Time presses, and the 
world is wide, and to each the call 
comes that he should be up and 
doing. ‘This universe, amid all its 
ruin, is full of loveliness still, and, 
with all its sorrow, is yet glowing 
with the warmth of love ; but its 
store of blessings can only be 
grasped by hands that are stretched 
out to honest labour, and the soft- 
est radiance of its happiness refuses 
to fall except upon the helpful. 
W. BELLARS. 























MY MISFORTUNE AT MARSH COMMON. 


——.— 


Ir was in the good old times, be- 
fore competitive examinations were 
even dreamt of, that I was placed 
in a Government office. A little 
parliamentary influence provided 
me with my berth, and punctual 
attendance, and a knowledge of 
the multiplication table, enabled 
me to keep it. I was now alone 
in the world. One after another 
my relations had passed away, and 
left me a waif in the vast ocean of 
London life. At the age of thirty 
I had gained a wonderful experi- 
ence of furnished lodgings, for I 
had lived in every parish and had 
searched almost every street in the 
huge city and its environs, and yet 
I had never found real comfort. 
At one time an energetic cornet- 
player drove me from my den. A 
brutal fiddler was my next enemy. 
Once again I fled from the fascina- 
tions of a widowed landlady. At 
another time I escaped minus my 
books and various personal belong- 
ings, for there was an execution in 
the house. A solitary life had thus 
become so hateful to me that I 
was induced to advertise myself in 
the Zimes as a being that wished 
to board with a quiet family, within 
easy distance of Somerset House. 
I received some hundreds of letters 
in reply, out of which I chose one 
as being most suitable to my wants ; 
and, after an exchange of refer- 
ences and other solemn ceremonies, 
I was duly installed as a boarder 
in the house of Mrs. Vere. My 
new home was at a place called 
‘Marsh Common,’ about eight 
miles from town. It was what is 
generally called a rising place, and 
consisted of a tract of gorse-patched 


land of some five miles in circum- 

eference. It was surrounded by 
modern villas of every conceivable 
pattern, mostly tenanted by rich 
retired tradesmen. 

I must now give a slight descrip- 
tion of the household of which 
I became a member. Mrs. Vere 
had been left a widow with two 
grown-up daughters to provide 
for, and but a small income upon 
which to manage it. She made 
no secret of the fact that it was 
in order to add to her slender 
means she had received me into 
her house. She was, if anything, 
rather proud of her honourable 
poverty, and very careful to inform 
me that the Veres had, through 
countless generations, never been 
induced to take a boarder before. 
There were also children in the 
house. . Mrs. Vere’s elder daughter 
had married an officer in the Bengal 
Engineers, and had, like most 
Anglo-Indian mothers, to send her 
children—two little girls—to be 
reared in their natural climate. 
These little ones were a great de- 
light to me, and by dint of my 
success in mending a dilapidated 
doll’s-house, and various articles of 
doll-life pertaining thereto, we soon 
became fast friends. 

Mrs. Vere was, unfortunately for 
herself, one of those proud un- 
happy people who are constantly 
striving to appear more important 
than they really are. She had a 
wonderful idea of what she called 
‘society,’ and few indeed were the 
families at Marsh Common that 
she cared to visit. Luckily she 
had also a certain respect for 
wealth; and the fact that the 
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Thompsons at the other side of the 
Common were rich, very rich, al- 
most absolved them from the other- 
wise heinous offence of making 
their money by soap-boiling. There 
was an inner reason too why Mrs. 
Vere condescended to visit the 
Thompsons. She had daughters, 
and the Thompsons had sons ; and 
though, according to her usual 
mode of reasoning, she would 
rather see her dear girls starve 
than marry into a family connected 
in any way with trade, the circum- 
stance that the sons had been to 
college, and had not actually per- 
sonally boiled soap, had a certain 
soothing effect on the anxious 
mother’s mind. After the ice had 
been broken the two families, in 
spite of the way in which each 
despised the other, soon became 
intimate, and it was at this time 
that I came upon the scene. 
Whether it was that Mrs. Vere ex- 
aggerated the official position which 
I held, I know not, but certain is 
it that the Thompsons paid marked 
attention to me personally. These 
attentions, after a time, assumed a 
somewhat awkward phase; for I 
found that whenever I went to the 
house Mrs. Thompson would pur- 
posely leave me alone with one of 
her daughters, and close the door 
on us with a kind of ‘ bless-you-my- 
children’ smile. Now this was, to 
a man of my sedate and retiring 
disposition, a most trying thing, 
more particularly as the daughter 
she selected for this performance 
was not the oneI should myself 
have chosen. Mrs. Thompson 
had no dearth of daughters. She 
had been an eminently fruitful 
vine; in fact, ‘doctor and nurse’ 
had been, for the first fourteen 
years of her married life, annual 
items in her household expenses. 
The youngest of her children was 
now about twenty, and I should 
have certainly preferred a tendril 
nearer to that age than the one 
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forced upon me, who was of a 
much earlier vintage. There was 
no disguising the fact that, in spite 
of all their financial advantages, 
these girls were very unattractive, 
not to say stupid ; but money, like 
the virtue of dealing with it liber- 
ally, covers a multitude of sins. I 
confess that I was not averse to 
the idea of proposing to one of 
these nymphs, and financial con- 
siderations were not the least part 
of my calculations in the matter. 
I found life at Marsh Common 
rather expensive. I made many 
acquaintances, and most of them 
were far more like Croesus in their 
circumstances than ever I could 
hope to be. It naturally followed 
that I was led by them to join in 
pursuits far beyond my means, and 
which my scanty official salary 
would not permit. I was fast drift- 
ing into a state of impecuniosity, 
from which I saw no outlet but 
one, and that alternative was mar- 
riage, not for money, but with 
money as a comfortable adjunct. 
I had this constant nightmare— 
poverty or a Miss Thompson ; and 
I had so far decided in my own 
mind on the latter lesser evil 
that it only remained for me to 
consider which of the Thompson 
family kind Fate and my own dis- 
cretion should assign to me. 
About this time a circumstance 
occurred which, for some days, ban- 
ished matrimonial schemes from my 
mind. The children at Mrs. Vere’s 
were taken suddenly ill. At first 
it was thought that a mere heat- 
rash had affected them, but the 
doctor soon pronounced it decided 
measles. I remembered the time 
when I myself had that complaint. 
I was at a boarding-school, and 
rather looked upon measles as a 
pleasant relief from my lessons 
than otherwise. I had for my com- 
panion another measly boy, who 
was as great a mischief-lover as 
myself. The only part of the busi- 
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ness to which, I remember, we 
objected was the injunction to 
remain still and keep warm ; which 
latter, by aid of frequent bolster- 
matches, we fully adopted, to the 
evident disregard of the former 
part of the command. We also 
defied the doctor in the matter of 
drinks. He prescribed _ barley- 
water and other vapid abomina- 
tions, but we slaked our incessant 
thirst with sly, but deep, pulls at 
the water-jug. Cold water in such 
cases is supposed to have a fatal 
effect ; but we were living instances 
to the contrary, and not a little 
proud of knowing, as we thought, 
better than the doctor. My two 
little friends were, however, for- 
tunately of the gentler sex, and not 
so prone to quarrel with their en- 
forced rest. They were much 
pleased when I sat for a time each 
evening by their little cots, and 
read or invented fairy stories for 
them. 

About a week after the children 
were taken ill, invitations came to 
us for a grand ball at the Thomp- 
sons’. Mr. Thompson had for some 
years been a member of the Com- 
mon Council (ill-natured people 
called him a very common coun- 
cillor) ; however, the omission of a 
few A’s, and other flowers of our 
language, did not prevent him be- 
coming an alderman, and his re- 
cent elevation to this dignity first 
suggested the idea of this ball, 
which was to eclipse anything of 
the kind which Marsh Common 
had ever seen. Moreover, two of 
the dear girls were to be presented 
at a Drawing-room a fortnight after- 
wards, and the conjunction of these 
two happy events induced the 
Thompsons to break forth into fes- 
tivity. For the next few days all 
was bustle and confusion at Mrs. 
Vere’s. The little invalids were 


now quite convalescent, so that 
there was no hindrance to the 
grand business of dressmaking, 
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which seemed to occupy all the 
thoughts and energies of every one 
in the house but myself. I almost 
regretted that my modest toilet for 
the coming event merely consisted 
of funereal black, such an intense 
pleasure did it seem to these ladies 
to change their minds a dozen 
times as to the particular hues in 
which they intended to appear. At 
last the eventful evening arrived— 
I say eventful, for I had resolved 
that by the events of this night 
should my after-life be governed. 
I had fixed upon the particular Miss 
Thompson I meant to honour by 
an offer of my hand, and I felt 
about as happy as a criminal must 
feel when a judge is about to pass 
sentence upon him. 

We found the Thompsons’ house 
ablaze with lights and flowers ; no 
expense had been spared to make 
the ball a thorough success. Mr. 
Thompson was evidently a liberal 
man. I wonder, thought I in 
parenthesis, what he will feel in- 
clined to endow my Laura with? 
He had employed for the party the 
same firms who contracted for the 
gorgeous City dinners where alder- 
men love to dine. If Greenland’s 
icy mountains and India’s cora! 
strands had been eatable, they 
would have been found on Alder- 
man Thompson’s table on this 
memorable night. The hall and 
lower rooms, I observed, were for 
the first time hung with ancestral 
portraits. It was hinted that they 
owed their origin to a surreptitious 
visit paid by the alderman to 
Wardour Street, Soho, where such 
luxuries can be had by the dozen ; 
but people will say unkind things 
about such matters. Even the good 
alderman himself, some years ago, 
when he was a humble member of 
the Radical Buffers’ Society, would 
speechify concerning ‘Those poor 
puling aristocrats, who had the im- 
pudence to point with pride to what 
they called their ancestry, but what 
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honest men would call a set of 
idle vagabonds, who never did no- 
think for their living, and gloried 
in the doing of it.’ But times had 
changed, and with them had changed 
the sentiments of Alderman Thomp- 
son. He had at his command 
everything that money could buy ; 
he was also blessed with that health 
which no riches can insure ; and 
yet he was neither a contented nor 
a happyman. His position in the 
City, and his wealth, procured him 
to acertain extent a welcome into 
decent society. Being naturally 
gifted with quick observation, he 
soon found that, in spite of the 
formal politeness with which he was 
received into other men’s houses, 
there was a hidden something, an 
uncomfortable feeling that he was 
not quite on a footing with these 
people, who talked about, and 
seemed to interest themselves in, 
subjects which had never been 
heard of in his own family circle, 
and which, plainly speaking, he 
could not understand. His daugh- 
terstoo,whom he had idolised almost 
next to the Lord Mayor of London, 
who was to him a god, disappoint- 
ed him. They had been educated 
to an alarming extent. A French 
nurse had reared them ; a German 
governess had brooded them under 
her wings; foreign masters (most 
of whom claimed to be exiled no- 
blemen) had given them constant 
tuition. (One of these had, in days 
gone by, been such an adept in the 
art of love that an elopement was 
planned, which scheme was at its 
maturity most cruelly spoilt by a 
stern parent.) They could paint in 
water-colours, and sing—O ye gods, 
how they could sing! They could 
also make all kinds of things out of 
cardboard, silk, and stamped lea- 
ther ; which were so useful to sell 
at charitable bazaars, but useful, 
alas, for nothing else ! 

But to resume my story. The 
ball was at its height; the rooms 


were not alone crowded, but the 
very staircases were packed, sar- 
dine-like, with human beings. Mer- 
chant princes, sheriffs, common 
councilmen, the county members, 
—all were there. In fact, Mrs. 
Thompson had committed the 
usual error of inviting double the 
number of people that her house 
could comfortably hold. There is 
no doubt that in these crowded 
assemblies there are many poor 
wedged-in mortals whosuffer much, 
but whose politeness preserves a 
happy smile on their resigned fea- 
tures. I cannot complain that I 
was one of these unfortunates, for 
my intimacy with the family pre- 
vented it. Nevertheless, there was 
a sickness at my heart for which I 
could not account. I at first at- 
tributed my uneasy feelings to over- 
exertion ; but when I saw in one of 
the mirrors that my face was very 
much flushed, I felt sure that my 
old enemy, indigestion, was the 
cause of my trouble. I took what 
I thought to be the best remedy 
for such a complaint, by joining in 
every dance; but the more I waltzed 
the more giddy and uneasy I be- 
came. I had already caused some 
remark by having so frequently 
chosen Laura for my partner, but 
I had as yet made no particular 
advances to her ; indeed, the un- 
easy feeling which oppressed me 
seemed to take all such thoughts 
out of my mind. This was all the 
more provoking, as I had before- 
hand imagined a very pretty little 
drama, of which she was the hero- 
ine and I the hero. I would, I 
had thought, dance with her only, 
and, after a time, would lead her to 
a quiet seat in one of the conserva- 
tories, and there declare my love 
for her. But now all the pretty 
thoughts that I had framed for the 
occasion had deserted me. The 
very bouquet, which I had com- 
posed of a few flowers having sweet 
meanings, had long ago been crush- 
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ed to pieces in the struggle of 
mounting the stairs. But I regret- 
ted them not, for my memory was 
now a perfect blank as to the em- 
blems they bore. 

The evening wore on heavily 
enough for me; for I now began 
to really feel so ill that I excused 
myself from any more dancing, and 
walked off to the library, which 
room was reserved for the amuse- 
ment of those whose agile days 
were past. 

At one table sat two dowagers, 
with a chess-board between them ; 
but judging by the whispered con- 
versation, which they kept up be- 
hind their fans, chess had for some 
time given way to scandal. In 
another place, a clergyman and an 
elderly dame were playing draughts. 
The lady was evidently trying to 
please the parson, for she was ridi- 
culing a neighbouring vicar’s ser- 
mons; and what more flattering 
unction could she offer to the 
clerical soul ? 

The worthy alderman kept fuss- 
ing in and out of the room, ‘hail- 
fellow-well-met’ with everybody. As 
he passed me, he inquired if I had 
left the ballroom to cool myself, 
for I looked ‘’ot.’ He accom- 
panied this remark with a stinging 
slap on my back. Now if there is 
anything which disturbs my usually 
serene temper, that thing is a slap 
on the back. It is bad enough 
when I am in good health; but 
now, when I felt really seedy and 
uncomfortable, it seemed a cruel 
addition to my sufferings. How- 
ever, my host had vanished before 
he could see the disgust with which 
I received his kindly-meant blow. 

I had been sitting here for some 
time, when I found that I was 
gradually becoming an object of 
attention. The dowagers forgot 
their scandal, and looked at me 
through their eye-glasses. The par- 
son evidently regarded me with 
some suspicion, for he actually 
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shifted his seat, which before had 
been close to mine. Every one was 
staring at me, and seemed to be 
whispering about me. ‘What could 
be the matter?’ thought I. ‘I will 
go away from these ill-mannered 
people.’ But when I tried to rise 
I tottered on my legs, my brain 
became confused, the room seemed 
to swim round me, and everything 
but the rushing noise in my ears 
was a horrid blank. 

When I awoke to consciousness 
I found myself, with a bandage 
round my head, in my own room. 
Mrs. Vere, her daughter Eleanor, 
and the family doctor, were stand- 
ing round my bed, and were ap- 
parently holding a kind of inquest 
over me. While the doctor was 
congratulating me on the favour- 
able sleep which I had enjoyed, I 
entreated him to tell me what on 
earth was the matter. 

‘Matter enough,’ replied he. 
‘Why, you not only frightened all 
the guests at Thompson’s party 
last night into the belief that they 
had a smallpox patient in their 
midst, but you battered their wain- 
scot with your unfortunate head. 
Don't be afraid, though; for as far 
as I can judge it is nothing more 
serious than measles.’ 

‘ Measles !’ cried 1; ‘why, I had 
measles years ago !’ 

‘That is no reason,’ replied the 
doctor, ‘ why you should not have 
it again. It is a common error to 
suppose that measles can only ap- 
pear once in a man’s life, for I have 
now several cases which quite 
negative the idea.’ 

I soon resigned myself to my 
fate and to my measles, for measles 
it most undoubtedly was. Mrs. 
Vere and Eleanor proved them- 
selves to be capital nurses, and I 
had much reason to rejoice in hav- 
ing fallen into such kind hands. 

The time that I was confined to 
my bed seemed at first to drag 
along very heavily, for I could not 
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help thinking about Laura Thomp- 
son, and brooding upon the ill-luck 
which had overtaken me. But as 
the time advanced, and as I daily 
saw Eleanor Vere moving noise- 
lessly in and out of my room, my 
thoughts took a new turn, and I 
could not help blaming myself for 
overlooking this treasure of a wo- 
man. I had before this bestowed 
very little thought upon Eleanor; 
but now, when I saw her in a new 
light, as a ministering angel in a 
sick-room (she had been from home 
when the children were ill), I 
eagerly watched for her visits, and 
rejoiced in the illness which privi- 
leged me to be tended by such 
gentle hands. A thousand little 
attentions, such as only a woman 
could devise, materially helped to 
hasten myrecovery. WhenI thanked 
her for any new proof of her kind- 
ness she would pretend that it was 
her mother’s thought, and not hers ; 
but I always found, after question- 
ing Mrs. Vere, that her daughter 
was the source from which the 
kindness originated. 

It may easily be imagined that 
my thoughts of Laura Thompson 
now became less frequent, the more 
so as none of her family either 
came to see me, or even sent a 
messenger to inquire after me. This 
unaccountable behaviour on the 
part of such intimate friends some- 
what puzzled me, until Mrs. Vere 
furnished me with very good rea- 
sons for their neglect. In the first 
place, both she and I had mor- 
tally offended everybody by going 
to the late ball so soon after the 
illness of the children, the nature 
of which illness, by some strange 
chance, had not been known to 
the Thompsons. In the next place 
—it is with abject shame that I re- 
call it—every girl with whom I 
danced on that unlucky night I had 
most innocently inoculated with 
my complaint. Such a load of 
guilt on my conscience would have 


infallibly sent me to a premature 
grave, had not Eleanor Vere helped 
me to bear it. Indeed, her sym- 
pathy was so agreeable to me, and 
I found her comfort so necessary 
to my happiness, that I implored 
her to give me a life interest in it, 
and to be mine both in sickness 
and in health. 

Her answer was as I hoped it 
would be ; and in contemplation of 
my good fortune I almost forgot 
the circumstances which led to it. 
Others, however, had better me- 
mories. Every post brought me 
angry letters—some from compara- 
tive strangers ; in fact, it is my be- 
lief that everybody within six miles 
of Marsh Common who had the 
measles at that time laid his or her 
misfortune at my unlucky door. 
The alderman was furious at the 
‘indignity,’ as he called it, of his 
daughters—young ladies of their 
position—being subjected to such 
a vulgar thing as measles. With 
shame I acknowledge that it was 
through me that these estimable 
creatures were prevented from at- 
tending the Queen’s Drawing-room. 
I tried hard to make peace; but 
there was no such thing for me. I 
was from that time disgraced at 
MarshCommon. Neighbours never 
happened to be at home when I 
called upon them ; and when I met 
them in the street, so much had 
the measles affected their eyes, that 
they did not see me. Luckily I 
had abundant consolation for being 
thus sent to Coventry, not only in 
my engagement, which was an in- 
tense happiness to me, but in an un- 
looked-for improvement in my offi- 
cial position, which enabled me to 
press Eleanor to fix our wedding-day. 

We chose a new neighbourhood 
for our home ; and, from the num- 
ber of kind friends that are ga- 
thered round us, I feel confident 
that I am not recognised as the 
same being who perpetrated such 
villanies at Marsh Common. 
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I, 


Sucu is the simple title of my 
story. It is a short name—only 
five letters of the alphabet: to 
those who delight in aristocratic 
high-sounding names a very ordi- 
nary plebeian one indeed; but to 
me it is he name among the names 
of women, at the sight of which, in 
a playbill or a tale, in a newspaper 
paragraph ora milliner’s circular, on 
massive door or modest window- 
plate, a thrill goes through my 
heart, and I feel a beating there 
that is not easily hushed. Yet why 
should I try to still it? Are not 
all the happiest hours of my life 
associated with that dear name? 
At the mention of it there seem 
to float before my eyes the waves 
of golden-brown hair that encircled 
as with a halo the sweet face, and 
the soft violet eyes are looking 
again into mine, and the old well- 
remembered tones seem to swell 
in music upon my ear. What folly 
to speak thus when I shall listen 
to them no more for ever ! 

Yet I still love to think of by- 
gone days—it is the only happi- 
ness that is left me now—days that 
were ushered in with clouds of 
crimson glory, filling the east with 
their roseate hues, deepening on 
through the noon into dazzling 
sunshine and an unclouded sky ; 
but the promise of a glorious day 
went down in thunder and light- 
ning and furious storm. Even so 
has it been with me ; and the storm, 
alas, may not have spent its force, 
but be gathering fresh strength to 
pour out its vials of wrath on my 


devoted head. Well, I have borne 
it yet, and my heart is well-nigh 
seared and scarred with wounds 
and sorrows; but I shall bear it 
to the end. What more pleasure 
can the world have in store for 
me? Let the rain fall in pitiless 
showers and the bleak wind howl 
around the gnarled and crooked 
trees that stand crouching before 
the blast. I shall stand firm unto 
the end. J can bear my fate. 

What bitter, dark, brooding 
sense of evil is this that is filling 
my heart? What other fate do I 
deserve than this that has now 
come upon me? And yet it is 
sweet to look back on the lost 
days—the days that are no more. 
And a balmy breath of summer 
wind seems to steal over my spirit, 
and a voice of unutterable love to 
come borne on the whispering 
breeze, telling me that there is a 
solace for the wounded heart and 
a balm for the broken spirit. Ah, 
I wonder if that balm will ever be 
mine ! 

All is yet as clear and distinct 
to my mental vision as on that 
happy day when I put my knap- 
sack on back, and with canvas 
and colours, and all the other para- 
phernalia of a landscape-painter, 
took my way into the regions of 
flood and fell. Ah, for those happy 
days when with a buoyant heart I 
climbed heath and hill, and filled 
my longing soul with the beautiful 
vision of creation—the tumbling 
brook, the roaring torrent, the 
heath-clad moor, the rugged moun- 
tain in all its stern and glorious 
majesty, watching cloud and sun- 
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shine chasing each other over hill 
and dale, and transferring to the 
glowing canvas effects of storm 
and mist, rain and sunset! Now 
in shady dells and silvan glades of 
wood and forest, catching the 
sheeny light cast on the tremulous 
foliage, and striving to depict in all 
its wonderful anatomy the gnarled 
trunks and tapering branches of 
the monarchs of the wood, among 
wild-flowers and grasses growing 
by the hedgerows, watching the 
golden tints on the ripening grain, 
as Autumn, with russet fingers, 
mellowed the wooded uplands ; and 
again on the solemn shore, amid 
the glistening seaweed - covered 
rocks and brown-ribbed sand, with 
the tumbling waves and the mur- 
mur of the unresting surge—God’s 
never-ceasing music—around me. 
Say you that the vocation of a 
landscape-painter is an idle pur- 
suit, unworthy of a cultivated mind? 
Let him have—as he should have 
—a deep reverence for the works 
of the Creator, and patiently per- 
severing in his attempt to per- 
petuate that which he deeply 
reverences, striving to represent 
worthily something which has 
touched his inmost feelings, each 
difficulty he overcomes tends to 
strengthen and ennoble, each vic- 
tory affords him the keenest pos- 
sible delight. But why do I talk 
of those old days, maundering thus 
about past joys that can never re- 
turn, that are gone for evermore, 
taking with them all the gladness 
and buoyancy of youth, and leaving 
behind but the wreck cast up by 
the waves on a barren shore ? 

It seems but as yesterday that 
I saw her as she came along the 
path in the wood, where I sat trans- 
ferring to my canvas some exqui- 
site ferns and foxgloves that grew 
together on the bank, their green 
and purple tints blending with per- 
fect lusciousness of colour with the 
wild-flowers growing beside them. 


I thought her then, and I think her 
still (in the innermost depths of 
my lonely heart), the loveliest 
woman that God had ever made: 
with a slender and eminently 
graceful form, in all the soft round- 
ness of budding womanhood, a 
perfect oval face crowned with a 
glory of golden-brown hair, and 
deep violet eyes, tender and true 
as the sky that is mirrored in the 
depths of the placid lake. I can- 
not describe her features: when 
you looked at her you knew that 
you were looking at something of 
exquisite loveliness, though it would 
have been difficult to describe 
what really formed that surpassing 
beauty. It was the whole design 
that pleased, and the soul within 
all. But sweeter than all else was 
the smile that overspread her face 
with a radiance as of something 
heavenly, and made you almost 
feel as if you were looking upon 
the face of an angel. I tried to 
transfer that heavenly look to can- 
vas in a picture representing an 
angel cheering on a soldier in the 
battle of life, with bruised armour 
and bleeding feet, tired and wearied, 
and nearly overcome by the heat 
of the day and the ardour of his 
toil, but receiving fresh vigour for 
further noble efforts by the en- 
couraging smile. It is but a poor 
attempt to depict with the unworthy 
pigments of this earth what cannot 
be limned by poor humanity; but 
it is to me a valuable memento, a 
gem of priceless worth, with which 
I shall not part to the day of my 
death—nay, not even then ; for it 
shall be buried with me, and we 
shall go down to the grave toge- 
ther. 

I can only remember now that 
I asked her some questions about 
the place—I think the nearest road 
to a scene I wished to paint the 
next day—and that this chance 
meeting gradually ripened into 
acquaintance, and then into love. 
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I have in my writing-desk some 
lines I wrote on a scrap of paper 
that day after she had passed out 
of my sight, which I keep, not 
from their poetical merit, but as a 
memorial of old times. Here they 
are; very silly I may think them 
now, but I did not think so when 
I wrote them: 
‘I have seen her, my love, my queen, 
And the flowers were kissing her feet ; 
Daisies and lilies in white and green 
Looked up her coming to greet ; 
And a sunbeam stole through the leafy 
sheen 
Where the oak and the linden meet. 


She is sweet as the breath of the spring 
That comes laden with scent of flowers, 
When the lark soars aloft on the wing 
In the blush of the blossoming hours, 
And the soft-voiced thrush and the linnet 
sing 
In the shade of their leafy bowers. 
My love with the violet eyes, 
And the hair of golden brown, 
Where the sunshine for ever nestling lies 
Half hid in the radiant crown, 
Till the glowing light of even dies 
Away over hill and down ! 


Winds, breathe soft on her head ! 
Kiss, O ye flowers, her feet ! 
O rosy sun, in the western red, 
Gently upon her beat ; 
Beat till the rose of love is spread 
Where the oak and the linden meet!’ 

From that day all attempts at 
landscape-painting were at an end ; 
for me henceforth this was a holy 
memory of the past. Everything 
wore a glory look, as of Eden in 
its time of fairest loveliness: each 
bosky island was as Prospero’s 
enchanted isle, each lake like the 
sea of glass on the eternal shore ; 
the mountains seeming to stretch 
away to the unseen and illimitable, 
where no shadows ever cloud their 
purple slopes, and where no mist 
ever rests on their lofty summits. 

But above all her face was ever 
before me, coming between my 
vision and the scene I endea- 
voured to depict, so that at morn, 
or noon, or even, wherever I might 
be, I saw always the soft tender 
violet eyes looking at me, and the 
golden glory of her waving hair 
shining before my eyes. 


II. 

ON inquiring of my landlady, I 
found that my rustic beauty was 
the daughter of a farmer who had 
died some time before, and that 
she now lived in the village of 
Gleneden with her widowed mo- 
ther ; and I was not long in getting 
an opportunity of calling upon her. 
Her father, from what I heard of 
him, had evidently been an intel- 
ligent, well-educated man, and 
Helen being his only child, he had 
given her an education above the 
common wants of the district, and 
had looked upon her as the very 
apple of his eye. I found her 
mind as well informed as her ap- 
pearance was prepossessing, and 
in those happy days gave myself 
wholly up to the sweets of love. 
Their little cottage was the pret- 
tiest in the whole village, with ivy 
and honeysuckle climbing up the 
porch ; the summer breeze wafting 
into the pleasant little room the 
fragrance of the roses that grew up 
the wall and clustered about the 
window-sill. And so the days 
passed on, each more delightful 
than the one preceding, until I 
thought that if there was heaven 
on earth it was surely here. At 
last I asked her to be my wife. I 
can yet remember the conversation 
that passed between us as we sat 
on a mossy bank in the wood, with 
the brook at our feet purling over 
the pebbles in its bed, its tinkling 
cadence, soft and low, bearing a 
soothing dreamy feeling over the 
spirit, and mingling with the song 
of the birds and the whisper of the 
falling leaves. 


‘My darling! And I put my 


arm round her yielding waist, and 
looked up into the soft eyes that 
were cast down to the ground, but 
when I spoke looked into mine 
with the light of love beaming from 
them. 

‘Will you be my wife, Helen? 
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Do you think you love me well 
enough to be that? I know I can 
never love another as I love you, 
and until I saw you I did not know 
what it was to love. Without you 
to share it life will henceforth not 
be worth living for; but with you, 
it will be an Eden for ever. Will 
you accompany me on the voyage, 
dearest, when I will try to shield 
you from all trouble and care? 
Helen, will you be mine for ever 
and ever, till death parts us?’ 

‘Yes, Arthur. I have loved you 
from the first.’ 

She spoke in low gentle tones, 
loud enough, however, for me to 
hear, and to me they were the 
sweetest words I had ever listened 
to. I clasped her to my beating 
heart, and covered her cheek with 
kisses. 

‘ Ah, but, Arthur, perhaps you'll 
get tired of me, and be ashamed of 
your village maiden when you take 
her among your own kindred.’ 

* Never, my darling! Though all 
the world should forsake you, I will 
be near for you to lean upon, and 
to comfort and love you for ever 
and ever, so help me God!’ 

Were these idle words I spoke 
to her, without even the shadow of 
truth in them? God knows I loved 
her then, and love her still, as I 
never shall love any one on earth 
again, and that what I spoke I 
spoke out ofa true heart. 

The sun was setting behind the 
far-off hills as we took our way 
homeward, happy as ever lovers 
were happy on this side the grave. 
We spoke little—when the heart is 
full the tongue is often most silent 
—but we knew the thoughts that 
were in each other’s hearts, and 
her looks, at least, were more elo- 
quent than words. And as we 
parted at the stile that led to the 
village we plighted our troth again, 
and with a burning kiss and a close 
embrace parted, her golden hair 
glistening in the tender sunshine as 


she slowly walked by the beech- 
trees towards her home. 

I returned to the woods, and 
walked there till the moon shone 
out on the sleeping earth, and shed 
her silver radiance through the still- 
ness of the glade. I sat again on 
the mossy bank where we had told 
our love, listening to the eternal 
murmur of the stream, that seemed 
to tell of peace and happiness that 
would never pass away. 

When I reached my lodgings in 
the evening I found a letter await- 
ing me, with the superscription, 
‘Sir Arthur Compton, Bart.’ Good 
God ! what was this? I was dis- 
tantly connected with the Comp- 
tons of Grange Court ; but as there 
were two persons not much older 
than myself who barred any pro- 
spect of my succeeding to the title 
and estates, I had always looked 
upon it as an idle dream, and had 
banished from my mind all idea of 
the probability of its ever happen- 
ing. And now, when I least ex- 
pected it, it had come true. 4 
baronet! But to what fortuitous 
chance was I indebted for being 
thus addressed? With trembling 
fingers I broke the seal, and read : 


‘ Lincoln’s-inn Fields, London, 
July 17, 18—. 
‘ Sir Arthur Compton, Baronet. 


‘ Dear Sir Arthur,—We have the 
honour of informing you that, owing 
to the sudden death, by a railway 
accident (of which you may have 
read in the daily papers), of Sir 
Charles Compton, Baronet, and his 
cousin, you have succeeded to the 
title and estates. 

‘We shall be glad to be con- 
tinued as agents of the estates, a 
position which our firm has held 
for the last forty years. 

‘We are, dear Sir Arthur, your 
obedient servants, 

* BRACKENRIDGE & Morris. 

‘P.S. As there are various mat- 
ters connected with the estates 
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which it is desirable should be at- 
tended to as soon as possible, we 
would suggest your coming to Lon- 
don at as early a date as you con- 
veniently can.’ 


I can scarcely now tell with what 
varied feelings I perused and re- 
perused this epistle. I slept little 
that night, cogitating over my good 
luck, and wondering how my be- 
trothed would bear the tidings 
which I had now to tell; for I 
looked upon the news as equally 
with myself concerning her, as she 
had agreed to become my wife. 

I rose early, and after a long 
walk through the woods to calm 
my mind took the well-known path 
to the village, fully expecting to see 
my beloved one at the window, 
looking out and watching for me, 
as was her wont. But no one was 
there ; and when I entered I found, 
to my disappointment, that a friend 
had called late on the previous 
evening, and asked her to go to 
nurse a relative who was not ex- 
pected to live many days, and that 
she might not be back for a week. 
I cannot tell what a disappoint- 
ment this was to me; but it was too 
far for me to go to her in the press- 
ing circumstances, and not a very 
fitting time to acquaint her with 
the good fortune that had befallen 
me. So, telling my betrothed’s 
mother that I had to leave for Lon- 
don, and that I should write after 
I got there, I bade her good-bye, 
packed up my things, and went off 
by the night train, reaching London 
next morning. 

I was thrown into new society 
on my arrival in London. Young, 
rich, and titled, my presence was 
sought at the houses of the noble 
and wealthy in the great city, and 
for some weeks after my arrival my 
life was one round of pleasure. 
Alas, I had never written to Helen 
since I left the sweet village of 
Gleneden. What with business 
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which had to be attended to, and 
engagements from which I could 
not well extricate myself, my time 
had been so fully occupied that I had 
put off writing to her from day to 
day ; and now that I had delayed 
so long I was almost ashamed to 
write to her. About this time I 
met at a ball Lady Laura Vane, 
the youngest daughter of an old 
but rather impoverished family, and 
my vanity was agreeably touched 
by the evident pleasure which Lady 
Laura seemed to have in my socie- 
ty. She was tall, lithe as a panther, 
with tresses black as the raven’s 
wing, and large lustrous dark eyes, 
now soft and melting, as an April 
shower, now fierce and flashing, as 
they were kindled by indignation 
or insulted pride. Her complexion 
was fair for a brunette, and dazzling 
from its transparent beauty, except 
when a shade of passing emotion 
would deepen the delicate rose- 
blush on the face. In Lady Laura’s 
presence my village maid was for- 
gotten altogether, and I abandoned 
myself without reluctance to the 
influence of the siren. Out of her 
presence the old feeling of tender- 
ness for my first love would come 
back to my heart, only to be dis- 
pelled at my next interview with 
the enchantress, until the image of 
my rustic beauty grew fainter and 
fainter, and I gave myself madly 
up to the seductive power that now 
encircled me. Not a day passed 
without my seeing Lady Laura. I 
would call for her to ride in the 
Park (she was a splendid horse- 
woman, and looked well in the 
saddle), or would drive her out in 
the new phaeton I had purchased ; 
or in the evening I would attend 
her at the Opera, the envied of 
many a one, who would have given 
much for a look from her beautiful 
eyes. 
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IIT. 


Ir came at last—the temptation 
and the fall. I met her at an even- 
ing-party at Lady Windermere’s, 
when I thought I had never seen 
her look so charming; in truth, 
she was the belle of the evening, 
and I was consequently not a little 
flattered at her bestowing so much 
of her attention upon me. She 
was a glorious dancer, and I had 
been in the seventh heaven of de- 
light waltzing with her ; after which, 
with a flushed face and a beating 
heart, I led her down-stairs for re- 
freshment. There was a conserva- 
tory close by, where the delicate 
fragrance and cool atmosphere 
tempted the tired and _ heated 
dancers to rest from the excitement 
of the mazy whirl. It was unten- 
anted, as most of the company were 
yet up-stairs, and there accordingly 
we went, where, at the farther end, 
we were quite away from the bustle 
of the party, and hidden by a clus- 
ter ofover-arching boughs, the place 
seeming like a paradise after the 
glare and heat of the rooms above. 
And here was I with my Eve. 

How superbly beautiful she 
looked as she sat down with a 
queenly grace beside me on the 
soft velvet couch! Her eyes were 
moist with a dreamy delicious ten- 
derness, there was a blush as of a 
rose-bloom on her cheeks, and I 
could see her bosom rise and fall 
beneath the soft airy material of 
her dress as she panted a little after 
the exertion of the voluptuous 
dance. My blood boiled within 
me, my veins seemed on fire, my 
breath came hot and fast, and all 
the fierce passions of my nature 
raged like a thousand devils within 
me. I was helpless under the gaze 
of this enchantress, bound hand 
and foot in the web of Circe, be- 
neath whose eyes, like a bird under 
the spell of the serpent, I was 


entirely without the power of voli- 
tion. 

‘What a paradise this is, after 
the noise and heat above!’ said 
Lady Laura softly. 

As if exhausted with the exer- 
tions of the dance, she leaned her 
magnificent head against my arm 
as we sat together, the masses of 
her raven hair falling over my 
shoulder in luxuriant tresses. The 
distant strain from the rooms above 
came wafted on the ear like the 
melodious echo of fairy music, and 
the perfume from choicest flowers 
filled the air with a delicious fra- 
grance that steeped the senses in 
Elysium. The twinkling many- 
coloured lamps that hung from the 
roof aided the enchantment, dif- 
fusing a soft magical light over the 
scene. As Lady Laura reclined 
beside me I could feel the heaving 
of her bosom against my heart ; 
and all the fiery impulses of my 
nature, heated as they were with 
the wine I had drunk, burst their 
bonds in an uncontrollable rush of 
passion that carfied everything be- 
fore it. I clasped her madly to my 
breast again and again, and covered 
her cheeks and mouth with hot 
burning kisses, before she recovered 
sufficiently from her astonishment 
to free herself from my grasp. 

With flashing eyes she rose 
from her seat with the air of an in- 
sulted queen, and raising her tall 
figure to its full height, while I 
stared in stupid bewilderment, 
burst forth, her face flushed to the 
deepest crimson : 

‘ Sir Arthur, is this the treatment 
I had a right to expect from a gen- 
tleman? Was it for this you brought 
me here, that unseen you might 
shame and insult me, as you could 
insult any minion of the street? 
For shame, sir!’ And she turned 
as if about to leave the place. 

‘Pardon, Lady Laura! Forgive 
me! Doforgive me! Your beauty 
has stolen from me what control 
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over my feelings I ever possessed ; 
but let my love—my passionate 
love for you—be my excuse ; and 
here I lay it at your feet. Willi 
you take it, Laura, and make me 
the happiest man on earth, or will 
you throw it away and make me 
the most miserable ?” 

I knelt at her feet full of contri- 
tion, and looked beseechingly into 
her dark lustrous eyes. 

‘Ah, well, Arthur, I suppose I 
must forgive you, if you promise to 
behave better in future,’ returned 
Lady Laura, with a bewitching 
smile that entranced me still more. 

She suffered me to seat her again 
beside me, her wrath seemingly 
quite gone. I do not remember 
all we said, and there remains only 
the memory of a time of wild in- 
toxication of rapturous delight. 

And so the die was cast; and 
when we returned to the dancers 
Lady Laura’s mother looked upon 
me as her future son-in-law. 

I will pass over the events of 
the marriage. My bride was all 
smiles and happiness; and with 
the congratulations of our friends 
we left, to spend our honeymoon 
on the Continent. 

We had been at Rome, and had 
seen all that was to be seen there. 
I could have spent days looking at 
the masterpieces of the old painters, 
dead and in their graves, some of 
whose works seemed as fresh as 
if painted yesterday; but Laura 
thought it tiresome work, and I 
had reluctantly to tear myself from 
the glorious canvases, and drive 
or ride with her about the country 
—an occupation much more to her 
taste. We reached Florence at 
length, and were sitting in our 
hotel one day, when a letter was 
handed to me which had just ar- 
rived. I found it had been follow- 
ing me about from place to place 
after we had left Rome. 

I started as I recognised the 
handwriting as that of my old love. 


Laura, who was watching me, had 
evidently noticed my look of sur- 
prise. 

‘Well, and who may this won- 
derful epistle be from, Arthur? 
Why, you are as pale as death! 
Any bad news from England ?’ 

I had meanwhile broken the 
seal, and hurriedly perused the 
letter. 

‘Leave me for a little, dearest. 
It is from an old friend who is 
dying, and I would be alone while 
I read it.’ 

Lady Laura rose, with, as I 
thought, a slight sneer on her deli- 
cately curved lip, and walked 
haughtily out of the room. 

I have the letter lying before me 
now, stained with Time’s decaying 
fingers and blotted with my dar- 
ling’s tears. She had evidently 
written it under great weakness, as 
the writing was tremulous and in- 
distinct. This is the letter: 


*‘Gleneden, October 20, 18 

‘My dear Arthur,—Perhaps I 
should call you Sir Arthur, as you 
are now; but I will call you once 
more—for the last time—by the 
dear old name. I knew of your 
marriage shortly after it took place, 
having seen it in a paper at the 
Manse, when I was calling on the 
minister as to the burial of my 
dear aunt. I believe I fainted 
when I saw it, but I told no one 
why. 

‘I would not have written now 
but that I am dying—the doctor 
says I cannot live many days—and 
I would like to write and forgive 
you before I die. Ah, dearest, 
how happy we were together in the 
old days!—too happy, I always 
thought, for it to last. But I did 
not think my Arthur would have 
forgotten me so soon. I know, 
dearest, I should have been un- 
suited to have filled the place of 
your wife, and to have mixed in the 
society to which your rank called 
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you. But I would have liked if 
only a short letter, or even a few 
lines, from my dear love, to say 
that he had not forgotten me. I 
used to go day by day, and sit on 
the mossy bank where we plighted 
our troth; and for a little I felt 
happy again, when I thought that 
you had loved me once. 

‘Don’t fret, dearest, at the 
thought that you have been the 
cause of my illness. I could not 
have lived long any way—the doc- 
tor says consumption was in the 
family, and my father and all his 
near relations died of it. So, dear 
Arthur, it was as well you did not 
marry me. I forgive you from the 
depths of my heart any pain you 
may have caused me. I have 
suffered much; but I forgive you 
all. With my last breath I shall 
pray that you may be happy.’ 


This latter part was written with 
such a trembling hand as to be 
almost illegible : 

* October 28. 

‘I am getting weaker and weaker, 
and have only strength to write a 
few words. My dear Arthur, I 
again forgive youall. May you be 
happy! Farewell! and _ think 
sometimes of HELEN.’ 


And then this note at the end of 
the letter, written in another hand : 


‘Helen died on 29th October.’ 


I can only remember now that 
as I read this tear-stained letter 
from my old love I felt the most 
horrible pangs of remorse, such as 
a lost soul might feel in hell. Poor, 
dear, dead love! if the bitterest 
tears that were ever wrung from a 
human heart could atone for the 
past, perhaps my grief may not 
have been unavailing. 

I have little more to tell. I ac- 
companied my wife (now more than 
ever my wife in name only)to Switzer- 
land, saw the Alps, Lake Geneva, 


the Tyrol, some of the grandest 
and fairest scenes in Nature; but 
to me they were as if they had not 
been. I sawnothing but the vision 
of a pale sad face, lit up by tender 
violet eyes, and crowned with a 
glory of golden-brown hair. And 
I was glad when at last we reached 
England again, to brood in silence 
over my sorrow. 

They are both dead now. Lady 
Laura, who rode like some wild 
Amazon of the desert, was brought 
to Grange Court one day a bruised 
and bleeding corpse. Her horse, 
a powerful high-spirited animal, 
had reared and fallen upon her, 
crushing her instantaneously to 
death. I never loved her much, 
and I did not mourn her long. 

I shall never marry again. There 
is only one woman who could have 
made me happy ; and she, I trust, 
is waiting for me on the golden 
shores of the unseen world. The 
fairest place to me in all the earth 
is the little secluded churchyard of 
Gleneden, sweetly lying under the 
shadow of the purple hills. I have 
been there to-day. There are 
many rugged old tombstones, moss- 
covered and worn with time, and 
there are some bright from the 
chisel of the sculptor. But to me 
there is only one grave there. It 
lies in a sunny spot of this ‘God’s 
acre,’ with sweet violets blooming 
above it, and daisies with their 
pure white leaves fringing the ten- 
der grass. There is a marble cross 
at the head of the grave, with the 
simple word—her dearly-loved 
name—‘ Helen’ upon it. It was 
the only mark of regard I could 
show to her, dead. A lark was 
singing sweetly as I left the place, 
and as it soared into the blue 
heavens I thought it might perhaps 
carry up my lonely sigh to the ear 
of my lost love. And now I only 
wait until I meet her again, to part 
no more for ever. 
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CHAPTER LV. 
THE ATTACK. 
In a startled and terrified group 
the ladies now clung together, while 
their male defenders took post, by 
twos and threes, at the various 
upper windows of the khan, thus 
giving the edifice the aspect of 
being full of men. 

‘ Captain Stanley,’ said Milly im- 
ploringly, ‘keep near us if you can.’ 

‘In doing so my services would 
be lost to-night, and we cannot 
‘spare a man,’ said he. ‘ Keep back 
and out of sight, ladies ; for shots 
will be exchanged directly.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Fairway,’ moaned 
Milly, ‘we shall all be slain now 
—cruelly slain.’ 

‘Miss Allingham, I don’t think 
so—if tough fighting can save you, 
I mean,’ he replied, with a flush on 
his cheek that none could see, for 
there was no light now in or about 
the khan save that of the moon. 
‘ Anyway, a man can only die once, 
whether it be for glory or duty— 
or, better than either, deauty,’ he 
added, as he lightly touched her 
hand. 

‘What is that they are shouting 
sO incessantly?’ asked Stanley of 
the khan-keeper. 

The latter hesitated. 

‘Speak out, and fear not,’ urged 
Stanley. 

‘I may frighten the women.’ 

‘You won’t frighten me. Well? 

‘That they will send your ears 
to the ship, and, if not ransomed, 
they will keep your heads, as they 
are all in arms against Ben Hamo 
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and the Sultan. I shall go to the 
kaid of the province for succour.’ 

* How far is he from this?’ 

‘ Two leagues.’ 

‘You will go truly ? 

* Yes, aga.’ 

‘Fifty English gold pieces are 
yours, if you bring us aid in time.’ 

“If I fail?’ 

‘Then you won't get the fifty 
pieces,’ said Stanley. 

‘Why, aga?’ 

‘ Because we shall either be dead 
or not here to pay them.’ 

‘On my head be it!” 

‘Away, then, and God speed 
you !” 

The Moor disappeared on his 
errand. 

‘ Take courage, Mrs. Allingham,’ 
said Stanley; ‘he has gone to get 
troops from the kaid, and we mean- 
while must defend ourselves as best 
we can,’ 

‘Troops!’ said Fairway. ‘He 
is a deuced deal more likely to 
bring another gang of rascals.’ 

* We can but hope for the best.’ 

‘And fight to the death! cried 
Fairway with enthusiasm, as the 
report of four or five muskets fired 
in quick succession rang upon the 
night; and with the aid of the 
boatswain and Bill the topman he 
tore up and utterly destroyed the 
wooden stair or ladder leading 
from the lower story, closed the 
trap-door, and placed over it all 
the heaviest articles they could find. 
By this time the eight yachtsmen, 
Stanley and his two comrades, 
with their double barrelled rifles, 
and the Master and Craven, had al! 
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opened ,a sputtering fire, right and 
left, at the assailants, many of 
whom, after darting forward to fire, 
shrunk behind the stems of trees 
to reload. 

‘Aim well and surely, men,’ 
cried Stanley, whose blood was 
fairly up now; ‘ be careful of your 
ammunition, for our lives depend 
upon it. Make every shot tell 
surely.’ 

As the assailants were in the full 
light of the moon, they were more 
exposed, and at a disadvantage ; 
while the defenders of the khan 
could fire from the shadow of the 
darkened rooms,—a shadow in 
one place made much deeper by a 
verandah without. Now and then 
a shriek rang out upon the air, 
showing that a bullet had found its 
billet, and here and there a Moor 
lay dead on his face or back, and 
others were seen crawling away, 
wounded and bleeding. Their balls 
came with thudding or crashing 
sounds into the timber-work of the 
khan; but after nearly an hour's 
skirmishing not one of the de- 
fenders had been hit. But now the 
assailants adopted a new mode of 
attack. 

Some of them succeeded in get- 
ting into the under-story of the 
edifice, and began to fire at random 
up through the floor ; thus putting 
the four ladies in great peril, as, 
when a ball came ripping up the 
planks in one place, they fled to 
another, only to be compelled to 
leave it too; until the Master con- 
ducted them to the sleeping apart- 
ments of the edifice—some little 
dingy dens above, to which access 
was given by a common ladder. 

While a skirmish was maintained 
with those outside, who skipped 
nimbly from tree to tree, a sound 
like thunder was now heard below, 
as several athletic fellows—using a 
long piece of timber, which they 
had found, as a species of battering- 
ram, poising it together, and hurling 


it again and again with all their 
united strength—strove to burst up 
the floor. By means of this they 
succeeded in making a great breach 
in the centre of the principal room, 
for a mass of the planks, being old, 
worm-eaten, and decayed, fell down 
on them ; and though half-blinded 
by the dust, they piled up boxes, 
barrels, and bales, endeavouring on 
the top of these to fight their way 
upward into the heart of the for- 
tress. 

To defend this unexpected 
breach many of the windows were 
abandoned. Thus the whole of 
the attacking force got into the 
lower story; and though the bayo- 
nets of the yachtsmen were for a 
time most effectual in defending the 
breach in the floor, it widened so 
fast, by means of planks giving way, 
that a retreat to the next story 
became necessary ; and to this, as 
to a citadel, they retired about 
midnight, Stanley and Knollys 
covering the movement by a volley 
from their four barrels, and then 
scrambling up the narrow stair, 
as a horde of Moors, like black 
yelling fiends, came pouring up 
ward through the hole in the floor. 
The attacking force had evidently 
gained such an accession of num- 
bers that our friends began to have 
serious fears that the keeper of the 
khan had indeed deceived them, 
and brought, instead of troops 
from the kaid, a reinforcement to 
the enemy. 

The firing upward and downward 
was now concentrated about the 
very narrow staircase that led to 
the upper story. Many attempts 
were made to storm it by the now 
infuriated Moors, those in front 
being pushed on by those in rear, 
till the fixed bayonets of Fairway’s 
men hurled then down with such 
dreadful wounds in their faces and 
breasts that ere long their ardour 
began to cool, and they began to 
see the impossibility of storming a 
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narrow way defended by so many 
men, well armed, resolute, and who 
had added to their means of de- 
fence by building a barricade of 
mattresses and pillows, from be- 
hind which they could fire securely 
down on those below. 

The assailants were evidently in 
consultation as to what was to be 
done next. Save the moans and 
cries of the wounded, all was com- 
parative silence below; and the 
besieged began to hope the attack 
was about to be abandoned, that 
the danger was passing away, and 
they might yet reach the yacht in 
safety after all. Four long hours 
had this conflict been waged ; not 
one of their party had been hit; 
and the ladies had got so used 
to the danger that they began to 
gather courage, more especially as 
day was at hand, as Fanny’s brace- 
let-watch informed them. 

If succour was coming, as Stan- 
ley suggested, it should have been 
there by that time ; but what could 
the fellows below be about ? 

Removing a portion of the bar- 
ricade, Fairway endeavoured to 
peep down, and at that moment a 
shot was fired that gave him a 
dreadful wound in the head—fired 
evidently by a man who was a 
European wearing a scarlet fez. 
He uttered a sharp cry of pain, and 
sank back, covered with blood, in 
the arms of Larkspur; and then 
again, as if but a new incentive to 
slaughter were wanted, the attack 
and defence of the little staircase 
was resumed with greater fury than 
ever. But Fairway’s accident had 
fortunately taught the besieged cau- 
tion, and to expose themselves as 
little as possible. 

While shouts and yells and the 
report of muskets and pistols rang 
fiercely out once more, Fairway was 
laid on a pallet, and by the light 
of the waning moon his friend and 
patron, the Master, endeavoured 
to dress the wound and stanch the 


blood. But in vain; the ball had 
passed somewhere near the base 
of the brain, and though perfectly 
sensible, with a sad smile on his 
face, the poor fellow was evidently 
sinking fast ; and in the gentleness 
of his nature, even in his sore 
extremity, he looked kindly and 
gratefully in the pale faces of the 
four ladies, who wrung their hands 
in sorrow around the pallet on 
which he lay. 

It was on Milly’s face, as the 
day stole in, that his eyes chiefly 
rested. They were bloodshot and 
glazed, and his tongue nervously 
played upon dry and feverish lips 
to moisten them. 

Once again the attack on the 
staircase was resumed, though the 
defenders stuck to their posts with 
undiminished vigilance, and amid 
the temporary silence the now qua- 
vering and feeble voice of Frank 
Fairway was heard. 

‘ Pray for me, dear Miss Alling- 
ham,’ said he ; ‘I don’t know very 
well how to do so myself. I have 
not been a very bad fellow, but 
somehow praying isn’t quite in my 
line. Pray for me when I am gone ; 
and remember that a time must 
come — long, long may it be in 
coming !—when—like me—you— 
you will be waiting—’ 

‘For what, dear Captain Fair- 
way ?” 

‘To die.’ 

‘Do not say so! urged Milly, 
her fine dark eyes welling up anew 
with tears; and, sooth to say, the 
terrors of the past day and night 
had made the eyelids of all the 
four pink as rose-leaves. 

‘I am dying, Miss Allingham— 
I know it and feel it—for I have 
seen too many die in my time, by 
land and sea; but I am prouder that 
I die, fighting for you, and serving 


you, than if I had died—as I was 


ever ready to do—for the Queen 
upon the throne!’ he added, while 
the words came chokingly in his 
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throat with the vehemence of his 
utterance, and his handsome and 
earnest, but now sadly wistful, eyes 
suffused for a moment with tears, 
only to become more glazed than 
ever. ‘ Master—Master of Bade- 
noch,’ said he, speaking with in- 
creasing difficulty, ‘I insured my 
life for my poor mother’s sake ; will 
—will ‘Azs death cancel the policy ?’ 

‘I think not,’ replied the Master, 
clasping his hand. ‘ Anyway it 
matters little, my old friend—trust 
to me, 

‘And to me,’ added Stanley. 

‘God bless you both! But it is 
surely getting very dark—I cannot 
see.’ 

After a time he sadly and ten- 
derly lifted the hand of Milly to 
his lips, and died in the act of 
doing so. 

As she withdrew it, there was 
blood upon her fair fingers, and 
she shuddered and wept as she 
covered her face ; for this poor fel- 
low, who had never said so, had 
in secret loved her. 

To Milly, more than to Stanley, 
there was an awkwardness in this 
solemn manifestation of regard for 
her. But it was born of the terrible 
emergency, and, under less excit- 
ing circumstances, it might never 
have been shown; so both could 
but pity him. 

* Poor Frank Fairway !’ said the 
Master of Badenoch, as he spread a 
handkerchief over the dead man’s 
face; ‘he deserved a better fate 
than to perish thus, and by such 
coward hands as these.’ 

‘Yet he has died bravely and 
well.’ 

‘Yes, Stanley; and his old mo- 
ther, whom he idolised, must now 
be our care, Fanny.’ 

But the attention of all was 
once more drawn to the occupants 
of the lower premises; who now 
resorted to a new and hitherto un- 
thought-of mode of attack and re- 
venge, which made the stoutest 


heart among the defenders die 
within him. 

‘Oh,’ moaned Mrs. Allingham, as 
she wrung her hands, ‘this is indeed 
a night to which there shall be for 
us no morning.’ 





CHAPTER LVI. 
A MEETING AT LINCOLN’S INN. 


On the same evening, when the 
moon was shining so brightly on 
that khan by the Ceuta road, with 
all its palms and orange-groves, 
the same ‘ regent of the sky,’ but 
sorely shorn of her radiance, looked 
weirdly down at times, through 
mist and smoke, on the mighty 
dome and busy wilderness of Lon- 
don. 

In the previous part of this 
history we have said that the day 
for Tom’s trial had been fixed, and 
it was to come on with the fatal 
ordeal of many others who were all 
more guilty, but none more un- 
fortunate. An able counsel was 
requisite, and to procure funds 
was necessary. Mabel had come 
to the end of her little purse, but 
she clung desperately to the hope 
that Mr. Skeemes, the solicitor, 
might aid her in procuring one; 
and on this evening she had an ap- 
pointment with him in his chambers 
at Lincoln’s Inn. 

As each morning had dawned on 
Mabel—dawned toannounceto her 
that she Aad slept a little, out of 
pure weariness of heart—she began 
to feel the hope of the hopeless ; 
that through the long, lonely, and 
dreary day to come, some lucky 
event—she knew not what or how 
—might happen. 

She had long since parted with 
every atom of jewelry save her 
wedding - ring, which she hoped 
would be buried with her; so, even 
to procure food, she could not part 
with that. The last sovereign of 
Stanley’s cheque had gone to the 
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learned Skeemes, whose necessities 
and requisitions in Tom’s case 
seemed a vortex capable of swal- 
lowing the Bank of England ; and 
Mabel once more saw grinding 
poverty staring her in the face. 

She thought of Milly Allingham 
in her sore extremity, but in her 
pride of nature shrunk from dating 
a letter—a begging letter, as it 
would undoubtedly be— from a 
street so humble as hers, to one 
whose knowledge of London east- 
wards ended at the Opera House 
and the lions in Trafalgar Square. 
But she knew not then that Milly 
had sailed with the gay party in 
the yacht, and still less could she 
know or conceive that about that 
very time Milly was in greater peril 
than herself. 

Should she appeal to the old 
folks at Thaneshurst? No, no; it 
seemed worse than useless to do so. 
Baby’s birth, and more than that 
its death—her ‘ poor little, little 
darling baby!’—together with the 
tidings of Tom’s great peril, had 
all failed to win attention from 
them ; so there was nothing left for 
her but to endure all, even unto 
the bitter end. 

Anon she would think, ‘Is it 
obduracy or pride, or both, that 
prevent me appealing once to papa, 
to seek forgiveness from him and 
mamma? Forgiveness for what? 
For in what have I been so 
wicked ?” 

A poor emaciated and haggard 
creature, with care-troubled eyes, 
and clad in thin rags, passed slowly 
near her, selling cigar-lights, amid 
the flaring light of a gin-shop, and 
Mabel shuddered and drew her 
shawl about her, as rain was now 
beginning to fall. 

‘Shall I ever become as one of 
these—utterly homeless ?’ she mut- 
tered, for she was already in arrear 
with her weekly rent to the land- 
lady, and she thought with a dull 
sense of benumbing horror of all 


she had heard and read, of the 
thousands who in the vast metro- 
polis are utterly without homes ; 
who in summer sleep in the parks 
and fields, in the mews of stately 
mansions, on the staircases of legal 
chambers, in barges, or under arches 
by the river. From sucha fate she, 
at least, would soon be rescued by 
death; and then she should be safe 
from the bitter world and all its 
buffeting, when she lay in a parish 
coffin, buried in a fetid hecatomb, 
far apart from all her kindred, and 
even from Tom. 

She had just mused herself into 
this sad and morbid state of mind, 
and was about to turn from the stir 
and bustle of Oxford Street into the 
quietude of Lincoln’s Inn, when she 
was doomed to experience the first 
insult to which she had ever been 
subjected in the streets of London. 

Just as she passed a gin-palace or 
spirit-shop, which presented the 
usual glare of gas, reflected from 
resplendent marble, gilding, and 
plate-glass, two young men—who 
had too evidently been imbibing 
more than was good for them— 
came noisily and laughingly through 
the swung-doors, and in a moment 
the beauty of her pale little face 
attracted them. 

‘By Jove, a regular stunner!’ 
exclaimed one; adding, as they 
placed themselves before her, ‘ Does 
this street lead to Lincoln’s Inn, 
please ?” 

‘Yes, sir,’ she faltered ; ‘ but al- 
low—’ 

‘You to pass. Of course, my 
dear ; but don’t you know me? I[ 
have seen you so often—in the 
Soho Bazaar, I think, and—’ 

She did not hear what more he 
added as she darted past them ; but 
they followed her, walking quite as 
fast as she did. She strove in vain 
to rid herself of them, and was loth, 
attended thus, to penetrate into the 
then solitude of Lincoln’s Inn, fear- 
ing that when sheleft Mr. Skeemes’s 
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office she should find them on the 
watch for her. 

Ignoring silently occasional re- 
marks they made to her, each en- 
couraging the other to bantering 
compliments and fresh impertin- 
ence, which made the poor girl’s 
cheek redden with an indignation 
that had the effect of drawing her 
from her sorrow, while it filled her 
with terror, she continued to walk 
quickly on towards Chancery Lane, 
yet fearing to run, lest by doing so 
they might be tempted to overtake 
and actually grasp her. 

Suddenly she turned up Serle 
Street—how she came there, in her 
terror, she could scarcely tell—and 
darted into a porch, where the 
shadow concealed her from view ; 
and as the rain was falling now, 
she hoped they would not loiter so 
long as to keep her from her ap- 
pointment with Mr. Skeemes. 

She saw them at fault, pausing 
and looking about close by her, 
and her heart beat painfully. 

‘Why,’ thought she, ‘am I thus 
miserable? What have I done— 
what have we done, Tom and I?’ 
and a moment, but a moment 
only, an emotion of passionate re- 
bellion to the will of Heaven sprang 
up in her heart. 

‘Sly little puss—where the deuce 
can she have got to?’ said one. 
‘What pretty ankles she has !’ 

‘Perhaps she hangs out here- 
about,’ suggested the other; ‘ but 
she seems very poorly dressed.’ 

‘The goods and gear of this 
world are very ill divided.’ 

‘When I think of that, I am 
more inclined to swear than mo- 
ralise.’ 

They had the tone and bearing 
of well-bred young men, but had 
both imbibed enough to make them 
dangerous. 

‘Yes, hang it! hiccuped the last 
speaker ; ‘as Brooks says, “The 
fact that John Brown is starving in 
the cold, and the fact that Lady 
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Clara Vere de Vere’s Italian gray- 
hound has a warm jacket,” prove 
how the goods are apportioned. 
Why should you, Jack, have a thou- 
sand a year, when I have just two 
hundred ?” 

Mabel had started and shivered 
on hearing her former name men- 
tioned, but it was poor Shirley 
Brooks the speaker referred to. 

‘ By Jove, here is our little beau- 
ty’ he suddenly exclaimed, as he 
darted into the porch, and seized 
her by one of her wrists. 

‘Please, sir, to let me go — to 
leave me,’ she urged, and looked 
wildly round her for aid. 

‘Oh, I am not afraid of the po- 
lice,’ said he, laughing. 

‘Have you fear of the devil? 

‘Bah! who believes in the par- 
son’s patent screw?’ 

But now Mabel, overmastered 
by her fear and alarm lest her ap- 
pointment might be a failure, burst 
away from them, and flew like a 
hare along Serle Street, with the 
rain beating in her face; and be- 
lieving they were behind her, she 
fell—when just about to fall faint- 
ing —into the arms of a stout, 
white-haired, old gentleman, who 
had then alighted from a four- 
wheeled cab. Encouraged by his 
years and general appearance, the 
girl clung to him, wildly exclaim- 
ing, 

‘Save me, sir! Save me, or I 
shall die !" 

Her voice—that sweet voice with 
a singular chord in it—must have 
gone like an arrow to the heart of 
her hearer, whose arm tightened 
round her, as he cried in a voice 
like a sob, 

* Mabel—my own girl, Mabel ! 

Blurred with tears and sodden 
with rain, the sweet and pale but 
startled face was turned up for a 
moment to his. 

‘Papa! was all she could gasp 
out, as she fainted on his breast, 
to the astonishment of the stolid 
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cabby, who stood, whip in hand, 
patiently expectant of his fare. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
WHAT FOLLOWED, 

Apropos of the visit of that dis- 
tinguished legal functionary, Mr. 
William Weazle to Thaneshurst, 
and the discovery of the missing 
notes in Alfred Foxley’s reposi- 
tories, Mr. Brooke, despite the ob- 
jections ofhis better-half, whourged 
that he should not mix himself up 
with such a person as Seymour in 
any way, had written to his soli- 
citors to take the case in hand; and 
on this evening it chanced that he 
was paying them a second visit on 
the subject, when he encountered 
Mabel in her terror and distress. 

So the lucky event—the mys- 
terious something —of which Mabel 
had dreamed and hoped for at 
times, had actually happened at 
last. A double event as it proved; 
for now, after she recovered con- 
sciousness, she was to hear the 
story of the discovery made by 
Weazle, and of the wondrous vil- 
lany of the still absent Foxley. 

When Mabelrecovered, she wasin 
a kind of parlour or waiting-room, 
attached to the chamber of the soli- 
citors, one of whom, with a fat smug 
face that never gave the smallest 
indication of what was passing in 
his mind, held a glass of wine to 
her lips, while she lay with her 
head pillowed on the breast of her 
father, when a good shower of tears 
proved her best and easiest relief. 

Meanwhile he caressed her ten- 
derly, and surveyed with sorrow, 
alarm, and a compunction that 
amounted to agony, her livid face 
—the face that men, and women 
too, had often turned and looked 
after—her haggard anxious eyes, 
her sodden and sordid dress, and 
its total absence of all ornament 


or set-off in the way of frill, ribbon, 
collar, or gloves. 

And this was the daughter he 
had so idolised, and for whom he 
had uselessly piled up his wealth ! 
He reflected that he had servants 
at Thaneshurst,—Mulbery, Dig- 
weed, and Polly Plum,—enjoying 
every comfort and luxury; horses 
in stall, of which old Pupkins took 
a fatherly care—there was not a 
nag in the stables but cost him 
more than would have saved from 
misery, it might be utter ruin, the 
poor girl whose petted pad had 
been sent from them in anger to 
Tattersall’s. And w/y was all this, 
he asked of himself now, with some- 
thing of indignation at ‘ Martha 
dear,’ as he was beyond her in- 
fluence then. 

The solicitors, precious though 
their time, were human enough to 
leave father and child for a little 
space together. So they withdrew, 
the one with the smug face, and 
he whose legal mask was a stereo- 
typed smiling one. As they retired, 
Mabel gave one hasty glance round 
the dingy wall, covered with faded 
paper of no particular pattern, the 
gas-jets without glasses, and the 
fly-blown almanacs, law-lists, and 
prospectuses of public companies 
that hung around her, together with 
a remarkably yellow map of Lon- 
don, and again hid her face in the 
breast of her father. To her eyes 
it seemed that his hair looked 
thinner, more silvery or like 
thistle - down, and that his face 
showed deeper lines than it was 
wont to do. 

‘ And so, papa, you pardon me ?” 
she whispered. 

‘I do, darling; I do! 

‘And Tom too—my poor Tom " 

‘I suppose I must, especially after 
all we know now.’ 

‘O papa, our case—Tom’s and 
mine—was not to be judged by 
ordinary rules; a sore, sore pres- 
sure was put upon us.’ 
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‘By whom or what—Fate ?” 

‘No, papa.’ 

‘Who then ?” 

‘ By mamma, replied the girl re- 
luctantly. ‘But, Opapa,’ she added, 
with a wonderfully sweet intonation 
of voice, and as if she would never 
weary of addressing him in her old 
childlike way, ‘to think that Tom’s 
innocence will be declared to all 
the world! Till to-night I have 
not been happy since—since—’ she 
faltered and paused. 

‘Since you left me.’ 

‘No, papa, since—’ 

‘When, my darling ? 

‘Since poor baby died.’ 

‘What baby, Mabel ?” 

‘Mine! Is it possible, you do not 
know, you have not heard, that I 
had a baby once? But have none 
now—it is dead !’ 

Her tears were falling faster than 
evernow, and a dark frown gathered 
on her father’s face. 

‘I have been deceived in some 
fashion—kept in the dark,’ he 
muttered. 

‘ Perhaps, if we had been pos- 
sessed of more means to purchase 
better medical skill, it might have 
been preserved to us ; but we were 
so poor, Tom and I. At such a 
terrible time as that,’ she continued, 
but very gently, ‘dear mamma 
should have remembered that, 
though indignant at Tom for mak- 
ing me his wife, I was not the less 
her child.’ 

‘I feel all your just rebuke, pet 
Mabel; but we were all in ignor- 
ance—’ 

‘Yet Tom wrote to you, as in 
duty bound.’ 

‘His letter never reached me!’ 

‘And, as no answer came, we 
thought your hearts must be steeled 
indeed against us, if even death— 
the death of one so dear to me as 
my little child—could win us no 
forgiveness.’ 

‘My darling, said her father, 
‘do not let us upbraid each other ; 





but let us forget the past by amend- 
ing the future. I have searched 
for you long in vain, in many ways; 
and now I have found you, thanks 
be to God! When Tom Seymour 
robbed me of you, he robbed me 
of happiness alone ; your mamma 
he deprived of happiness, and 
much more than that—he disap- 
pointed her ambition.’ 

‘I know that but too well. 
Mamma would have had me marry 
some one of her choosing—one 
whom I could neither love nor re- 
spect. Why should she debar me 
that freedom of choice she herself 
had, when she chose you, darling ? 
You would not have a girl whose 
heart was true, give up the man 
whom she loved and had chosen in 
her heart for her husband, and who 
was every way irreproachable, be- 
cause his fortune—or rather the 
want of it—displeased her family ?” 

‘Enough, pet Mabel; we shall be 
happy in the time to come, happy 
from this night. Thank Heaven, 
Tom is innocent; and it was while 
working in his cause I met you. 
He has been the victim—’ 

‘Of a very fiend, papa!’ ex- 
claimed Mabel, with the first ex- 
pression of anger her facé had ever 
worn. 

‘ Alf, my sister’s son, who, when 
with me, was as decorous as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; but 
from this night, Mabel, let us never, 
never name him more.’ 

Mabel had read, or learned 
somewhere, that figures and the 
hard study of statistics, as folks 
have to study them in the atmo- 
sphere of Cornhill, went a long 
way to weaken the tender affections 
of the human heart, or to harden 
that necessary utensil ; and she had 
been beginning to find this an ex- 
cuse for her father. But now she 
found the mistake of such a hypo- 
thesis, for his whole soul was full 
of paternal love for her—a love 
that was stronger now than ever. 
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Anxious to repair, so far as in 
him lay, the mischief that had been 
done, next morning Mr. Brooke— 
after leaving Mabel at a comfort- 
able and fashionable hotel, sur- 
rounded by boxes of gloves and 
bonnets, mantles and costumes, &c., 
which an adjacent modiste had 
brought for her selection with won- 
derful celerity—set off with his soli- 
citors for the prison where Tom 
Seymour yet remained in ignorance 
of the turn his affairs were taking. 
Even the lawyers were strongly im- 
pressed with the injustice that had 
been done him, though they were 
men having those pleasant and 
amiable views of life in general, 
and ‘society’ in particular, the 
study of their profession is apt to 
inculcate, believing only in what 
they saw, and nothing that they 
heard, unless it could be turned 
into a monetary screw to extract 
cash from some one. 

The mode in which the lawyers 
—the Ben Targas of Lincoln’s Inn 
—employed by Mr. Brooke for 
Tom Seymour achieved the libera- 
tion and complete exoneration of 
the latter, is somewhat apart from 
our general narrative. Suffice it to 
say that, after certain formulas had 
been gone through, Tom was soon 
free, happy, and honoured again ; 
though Mabel could never, without 
a shudder, recall her sad and heart- 
breaking visits to the office of Mr. 
Skeemes, that legal horseleech; so 
he, thank Heaven, passes forthwith 
out of our humble story. 

As there is no public prosecutor 
in England, Mr. Brooke had in- 
fluence enough to get the turpitude 
of Alfred Foxley passed over, or 
somehow committed, so far as the 
world went, to oblivion. But fora 
long time to come that worthy 
found it necessary to favour certain 
German watering-places with his 
society, and to recruit his finances 
by industry, é.e. the closest study of 
all chances at cards and billiards, 


among those gaming-houses, whose 
proprietary isa disgrace tothe minor 
princes of Germany. 

While enjoying all the happiness 
that perfect freedom and ample 
funds can give, his victims forgave 
or forgot him ; though it was long 
ere Tom or Mabel could forget the 
general horrors of their late calami- 
ty: the foul and cruel accusation 
now explained away; the grim 
prison, with its odious garb, and 
all its crushing and infamous fea- 
tures and accessories, after which 
poor Tom was apt to be surprised, 
if not positively startled, to find at 
dinner a couple of solemn-faced 
men or attentive waiters, flitting 
like spectres at his back with cham- 
pagne, an entrée, a change of plates, 
and so forth. 

But at last the time came when 
it all seemed like an ugly dream, 
or a tale that is told. 

And now to return to those 
whom we left in such deadly peril 
a few pages back. 





CHAPTER LVIIL. 
TOGETHER AT LAST. 


WE have said that the assailants 
of the khan resorted to an un- 
thought-of mode of attack, or ven- 
geance. This was fre. 

Below, the alarming and unmis- 
takable odour of burning wood be- 
came apparent; the crackling of 
flames was next heard, and avolume 
of smoke ascended the narrow 
staircase which the miscreants had 
failed to storm. 

They had evidently collected 
timber, casks, and other lumber in 
the lower place, and set it all on 
fire to consume the edifice and all 
that were in it, and they watched 
the progress of destruction with 
yells and cries of savage exulta- 
tion ; but fortunately for their in- 
tended victims, it was slower than 
they expected. 
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‘Aid yet may come, and we 
must fight for our lives,’ exclaim- 
ed Stanley, while horror and anx- 
iety began to mingle with despair 
in his heart, as he thought of Milly’s 
too probable fate. 

‘We must retreat to the roofand 
remain there till relief comes—if it 
ever comes at all,’ said Larkspur. 

‘The roof—but how? asked 
several. 

‘There is a trap-door—a hatch- 
way here, gentlemen,’ said Bill the 
topman ; and with the assistance of 
the other seamen he tore up the 
ladder by which they had ascended, 
and planting it anew on the upper 
floor, the trap-door was thereby 
reached and opened. The roof, as 
is usual in the houses of Orientals, 
was perfectly flat, with very broad 
eaves ; thus affording protection 
from the bullets that began to 
whistle upward from below the 
moment this new movement was 
discovered. The ladies, half dead 
with terror at their approaching 
fate, were assisted up first. Then 
all the rest followed, and at once 
betook them to giving pot-shots at 
the head of any Moor that was 
visible from the lofty perch where 
they lurked. 

Day was dawning now. ‘The 
east towards Ceuta, and where the 
headland known as the Acho of 
El Minah stood grimly up, was 
pale with opal-tinted light, and 
rapidly it seemed to rise like a 
white mist from the ocean ; but in 
the west the stars were yet twink- 
ling amid the blue expanse. 

Fairway was gone ; but amid the 
excitement of the time, and the 
natural, earnest, and deep regret 
for his death—assassination it 
seemed—the pressing danger that 
menaced themselves drew them 
of a stern necessity from dwelling 
then on the event. 

‘I have just shot him, Milly,’ 
said Stanley grimly, through his 
set teeth. 


‘Who ?’ she asked. 

‘The man in the scarlet fez— 
the scoundrel who killed Fairway.’ 

‘Ah, how dreadful all this is ! 
she moaned, with her arms round 
her pallid mother ; ‘ what you must 
have felt when you saw him fall ! 

‘ Felt ? repeated Stanley bitterly. 
‘I felt but what I feel now—a 
fierce and merciless emotion, to 
kill all, and spare not.’ 

‘Right, sir,’ cried one of the 
yachtsmen, ‘or they'll kill us.— 
Blaze away, lads ; but always duck 
down after firing.’ 

The effects of the flames below 
soon began to be felt, and their 
situation was becoming deplorable. 
The men all knew that, had the 
ladies not been with them, it would 
be a better fate to sally out and 
die fighting hand to hand, than 
to perish miserably by the most 
horrible and appalling of all deaths 
when the roof fell in, as ere long 
it must inevitably do ; and some of 
the seamen were already whisper- 
ing of this to each other. 

The crackling of the wood, the 
awful odour of fire, and the volumes 
of smoke increased together. Ere 
long the latter began to roll darkly 
out of the lower windows and other 
apertures. A crisis in the fate of 
all was approaching fast, when sud- 
denly they saw close at hand a 
body of Ben Hamo’s Moorish 
cavalry, clad in short blue jackets 
with breeches and tarbooshes of 
scarlet, come galloping, with sabres 
brandished, through the grove of 
trees beside the khan, the assail- 
ants of which now fled in all direc- 
tions. But many were overtaken 
and cut down, and very few were 
captured, for the succouring force 
were men of the Askar race, from 
the remote and wild regions of 
the interior—a race delighting in 
blood and slaughter, from which 
the Moorish army has been re- 
cently recruited. And long ere their 
work was over, the active and 
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ready-handed seamen had begun 
the task of descending, by beating 
an opening into that portion of the 
khan which was not on fire, and 
getting the ladies safely down from 
story to story, after which they suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing the flames ; 
and thereby won the gratitude of 
the proprietor, to whom the kaid, 
or military commander of the pro- 
vince, had at once given the aid 
required, with all the better will as 
he had an interest in Gibraltar, 
having more than once had some 
lucrative contracts for certain sup- 
plies of cattle and flour for the gar- 
rison. 

The aga, or captain of the troop, 
was not an Askar, but a Moor of 
the purest type; but as he knew 
not a word of any language save 
his own, any intercourse between 
him and those he had saved was of 
necessity very brief. His orders 
were from the kaid to escort the 
strangers in safety to their ship ; 
so, after so many hours of harass- 
ing excitement, it may readily be 
supposed that our friends lost no 
time in making their way to the 
yacht, bringing off with them as 
trophies several Moorish sabres 
and daggers, with half a dozen of 
those muskets for the manufacture 
of which Tetuan is ever celebrated, 
the barrels being formed by a bar 
of iron wound spirally round a 
mandrel and welded, and as the 
welding operation proceeds it is 
gradually drawn out. Stanley se- 
cured that which Ben Targa had 
handled, and found its lock, though 
a flint one, a rare specimen of 
workmanship. 

The moment they were all on 
board the yacht, and the body of 
poor Fairway covered up and de- 
posited in the long boat amidships, 
the ensign was half hoisted, and 
preparations made for sea. 

_ As for the idea of any protesta- 
tion or government inquiry in these 
timid peace-at-any-price days, they 
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never thought or cared about it. 
They had got clear off and were 
once more under the union jack ; 
that was enough, and much to be 
thankful for; however, as Neddy 
Knollys said, they should now have 
the horror of figuring melodrama- 
tically in illustrated papers, amid 
‘drawings made on the spot,’ by 
some one who all the while was 
within sound of Westminster clock 
or the bell of St. Paul's. 

‘Jack Fortnum, uncork some 
moselle ; by Jove, I feel as thirsty 
as a fish’ exclaimed the Master of 
Badenoch, on finding himself once 
more in the dainty dzyou cabin of 
the Wolf; and the order seemed 
very acceptable to all the gentle- 
men of his party. As for the ladies, 
they had all retired to amend their 
toilets, which their recent adven- 
tures had somewhat disordered and 
dilapidated ; and so utterly were 
the four exhausted by excitement, 
that it was evident but little would 
be had of their society till the yacht 
reached Gibraltar. Moreover, they 
were all undoubtedly looking ill 
and pale; and now Rimmel and 
Jean Vincent Bully’s vinaigre de 
toilette, &c., were extensively re- 
sorted to, while the gentlemen be- 
took them to iced wine or sundry 
brandies-and-sodas, and swearing 
roundly at those rascals, so many 
of whom they had left stark and 
stiff with their glazed eyes staring 
skyward. 

Frank Fairway, ere he left the 
yacht, to be prepared for any emer- 
gency, and true to his old man-of- 
war training and instincts, had her 
hove pretty short on her cable with 
a spring upon it, keeping her broad- 
side to the village, with her guns 
brought over to one side and 
shotted; the jib and flying jib 
roused out of their nettings ready 
for hoisting home, and the fore 
and aft mainsail loose in its brails 
to let fall. Thus she was soon 
ready for sea, and working out 
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of the little bay into the straits in 
the evening sunshine. 

‘ Thank Heaven we are on board 
again !’ said Fanny to her husband, 
as she felt the cuttermoving through 
the water. 

‘ Life is too short for such affairs 
as we have been engaged in,’ said 
he, laughing. ‘I should not have 
cared much if I had been alone; 
but with you, dearest Fanny, it 
certainly made a deuced differ- 
ence.’ 

Mrs. Allingham, completely over- 
come, remained in her cabin. But 
after a time Milly came on deck, 
and Stanley hastened to offer her 
his arm and lead her to a seat near 
the taffrail ; and as he pressed her 
hand, she gave one or two almost 
convulsive sobs. 

‘What agitates you now?’ he 
asked softly. 

‘ Happiness and gratitude : hap- 
piness to find myself with you, and 
great gratitude to God for all our 
escapes,’ she replied earnestly, and 
then smiled. 

The time they had been sepa- 
rated had developed in a more 
womanly way the graces Stanley 
had seen ripening in the girl; the 
liquid softness of her dark eyes, 
with their long lashes, was the 
same, but the somewhat haughty 
expression of brow and lip had 
passed away. 

During the little voyage out, 
Milly—aware, of course, that Stan- 
ley was in garrison at Gibraltar— 
had often thought, with a conscious 
blush on her cheek, of her first 
meeting with him, and of his sur- 
prise in finding her there ; of their 
explanations and mutual greeting, 
the fashion in which they should 
take place, and soforth. But their 
perilous involvements, and this res- 
cue from ruffians in a foreign land 
—in Morocco, in Africa—was an 
event altogether so unforeseen that 
it took the edge off the whole affair 
in one way, and yet put a keener 


edge upon it in another. So at 
last—at last—she was with him 
whose love she really prized, and 
her coquetry with whom had led to 
all her and his sorrows. 

They spoke long and earnestly, 
often passionately, and were silent- 
ly happy, hand in hand, and some- 
times cheek to cheek, after the 
twilight fell, and the shore of that 
blue but tideless sea receded from 
them. 

‘O Rowland love,’ said she, ‘it 
was indeed a strange destiny that 
brought you hither—brought you 
to me at a time so critical.’ 

‘Yes, Milly, it was destiny; what 
else? I came to meet you in your 
peril with that emotion which, as 
some one says, comes to us ina 
dream of the dead: ‘We feel no 
surprise, we address them as those 
whom we expected and desired to 
meet ;” and in this stunned sense, 
as if it was all confused and unreal, 
did I meet you, Milly.’ 

After a time, he said, 

‘It was so good and kind of 
Fanny Conyers—Mrs. Comyn, I 
mean—to bring you out in the 
yacht when I could not get home.’ 

‘Yes, most kind, was it not?’ 
said Milly, colouring, however, with 
the knowledge that the whole affair 
had been a little pet scheme of her 
own ; ‘and I must own to you that 
I was most anxious that we should 
touch at Gibraltar; for though I 
did treat you ill in London and at 
Thaneshurst, you have ever been 
all goodness and truth to me.’ 

‘Yes, ever, Milly, ever!’ replied 
Stanley, utterly oblivious of the 
proposal he had—in revenge, of 
course—made to theSenhora Maria 
de Vega at San Miguel. 

Indeed, to do him justice, we 
believe he had quite forgotten his 
sojourn inthatsunnyisl¢ of oranges. 

‘Rowland, I thought you would 
never forgive me.’ 

‘For what, darling ? 

‘ The affair of the white camellia. 
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It looked so ill; and that we should 
never be as we are now, so happy. 
But ow could you leave me, Row- 
land, as you did? Another moment 
might—nay, must—have explained 
all. How miserable I was! And 
then came the story of the ship- 
wreck, and that well-nigh killed 
me.’ 

‘Tears, Milly! Do not weep.’ 

‘Promise me that you will never, 
never— 

‘Will leave you again ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ What then ?’ 

‘Be jealous more.’ 

‘Never, darling !’ 

Fortunately Bill the topman, 
who was at the wheel, was very 
much engaged in his steering and 
keeping the fore and aft mainsail 
full, otherwise he might have seen 
what he was not intended to see. 

‘That ball at Brighton—’ 

‘ Donotlet us recall it, Rowland.’ 

‘Why ?” 

‘It is painful.’ 

‘It has led to the happiest hour 
of my life, Milly.’ 

‘And mine; but all my after- 
sorrow was the punishment of my 
pride in those days.’ 

‘And mine was the punishment 
of my pride, suspicion, and im- 
petuosity, love,’ he added, laughiyg. 

I have said they were often 
silent; but such silence is sweet 
and eloquent too. For ‘the re- 
liance on unexpressed sympathy is 
the surest indication of intimacy 
having reached the stage when 
effort is needless ; the harbour-bar 
is passed, and a haven of serene 
security attained.’ 

The bright stars were out now, 
but the moon was yet below the 
chain of the Atlas mountains. The 
breeze was fair and soft, and a sen- 
sation of luxury was imparted by 
the gentle roll of the cutter. The 
only light on deck was that from 
the binnacle, which glared redly on 
the embrowned visage and brawny 


throat of Bill the topman. The 
wake astern seemed a train of green 
sparks blended with white foam, 
while the dim and shifting shadows 
of the mainsail and gaff topsail 
that tapered away aloft marked the 
outline of the canvas against the 
starlit sky. 

How happy these two were on 
deck together, though certainly the 
memory of zAo lay dead, stark, and 
stiff, covered by a union jack, in 
the long boat amidships, marred 
their emotions a little for the time. 

Occasionally they heard voices 
from the cabin, where Joe Trevor, 
a sub., with a bright healthy English 
face browned by the sun of Ber- 
muda and Gibraltar, and eyes that 
were the index ofa light and honest 
heart—a heart in the right place— 
was devoting himself to Fanny's 
sister, the younger Miss Conyers. 

Long, long was the story that 
Stanley had to tell Milly of his ad- 
ventures since their separation at 
Brighton : his voyage and his ship- 
wreck, his sufferings and his tender 
yearnings all ended now, when he 
could lie on the deck at her feet, or 
sit by her side, hand clasped in 
hand, and eye bent on eye. 

And Milly, seated on the deck 
with Aim, became as cheerful, as 
metry, and riante as if the whole 
horrible episode of that perilous 
expedition on shore, with all its 
accompaniments ofmusketry, death, 
and wounds, had been a daydream 
instead of a stern day reality—an 
episode of Moorish life she was 
never likely to forget. And when 
she smiled, on each of her pearl- 
white teeth a light, like a diamond, 
glittered on the pure enamel. And 
how fondly could they gaze into 
each other’s eyes now, and never, 
never feel weary ! 

‘ Gibraltar lights are almost visi- 
ble,’ said a voice beside them. 

*Yes, said another. ‘ Well, 


Oysterley of ours was a good sort 
to offer to take my guard for me ; 
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but I'll be back sooner than he ex- 
pects. Old Mulligrubs, the staff- 
surgeon, didn’t see my way to sick- 
leave, or I should have cut Gib., 
and been at Hampton Court by 
this time.’ 

The Master of Badenoch and 
Neddy Knollys had come on deck 
to have ‘a quiet weed before turn- 
ing-in ? so now Milly Allingham 
retired to her cabin, and soon slept 
like 

‘ A dove out-wearied with her flight,’ 
and when she awoke the cutter 
was moored, with all her canvas 
handed, under the giant shadow of 
the rock of Gibraltar. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
WEDDING-BELLS. 

‘In novels,’ says a writer, ‘the 
reader will find a hundred strange 
meetings and coincidences: old 
lovers coming face to face after 
years of separation ; friends thought 
dead rising up at the corners of 
the streets; and good characters 
appearing to confound the bad. 
But real life has often, more than 
we imagine, its strange meetings 
and coincidences too.’ And in 
evidence of this, here we have 
Milly Allingham and Stanley to- 
gether in Gibraltar. 

But as there can be no pleasure 
in this world without some alloy, 
that of the engaged couple was 
marred, in one way, by a severe 
illness that came upon Mrs. Alling- 
ham, and confined her to her hotel ; 
an illness consequent on all she 
had undergone on the other side of 
the straits. As it was only extreme 
perturbation of the spirits and 
overtaxing of the nervous system, 
it passed away in time, amid such 
peace and rest as could be pro- 
cured in that Babel of many 
tongues; strange noises, and inces- 
sant drumming and bugling ; and 
as there are always four or five re- 
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giments of the line in Gibraltar, 
together with artillery and a nu- 
merous staff, Milly and her two 
friends looked forward to great 
gaiety. 

Knollys had informed Joe Trevor 
of the relations between Stanley 
and Miss Allingham; thus, on 
parting with her at the hotel, he 
said, 

‘I have a very fair Collard in 
my quarters on Windmill Hill, and 
I hope to hear you and Rowland 
sing together.’ 

‘He has a good voice,’ replied 
Milly, colouring. 

‘A voice that would make his 
fortune—if—if—’ 

‘If what, Mr. Trevor.’ 

‘He had not made it already,’ 
replied Joe, laughing. 

‘How?’ 

‘In winning you. Excuse me, 
dear Miss Allingham; but Row- 
land and I are old friends—I know 
all, and from my heart I congratu- 
late you both.’ 

And, bowing very low, Joe 
marched off to the barracks, leav- 
ing Milly’s face covered with a 
momentary blush. 

Fairway was buried at the North 
Front, and, as he had been in her 
Majesty’s navy, a party of Stanley’s 
regiment fired over him. The 
Mister of Badenoch was the chief 
mourner ; and Milly, from a place 
where she stood, could hear the 
three volleys waking the echoes of 
the mighty rock. 

‘Poor fellow—he loved me? 
thought she. It was a bit of her 
old nature, after all. 

And when the time came for 
attending to the interests of his 
old mother, then far away in plea- 
sant Devonshire, they were not for- 
gotten by the Master and by Row- 
land Stanley. 

So now, for a time, the latter 
had Milly all to himself, and the 
hours of his daydreams in Gibral- 
tar were actually realised when he 
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and she wandered together in the 
rock-hewn halls or gun-galleries, 
watching the shipping in the straits, 
or listening to the sounds in the 
town below, and of the billows 
breaking on the rocks. Daily they 
were there in his hours of leisure 
from military duty, rambling side 
by side, her hands clasped fondly 
on his arm, her face looking up- 
ward into his, her smile and touch 
seeming to infuse in every vein 
and nerve the ardour and enthusi- 
asm of her own loving nature, 
while talking of the happier future 
that lay beyond the happy present, 
when they should stand together 
before an altar-rail, vowing to love 
and honour each for life ; and she 
could laugh more merrily than 
ever when her friend Fanny sang 
her old teasing song, ‘ He thinks 
I do not love him;’ for right well 
did Stanley know she ‘loved him 
now. 

And with what genuine delight 
did he show her all the wonders of 
the castellated rock !—Gibraltar, 
where the damp and hot, dull and 
dusty Levanter, that had so nearly 
floored the Wolf, came sweeping 
through the straits; Gibraltar the 
queer and anomalous, where the 
British sign-boards hang side by 
side with those of Spaniards, Mos- 
lems, negroes, Jews, and Moors ; 
where the kilted Highlander, the 
ruddy-faced Saxon linesman, the 
showy English nursemaid, the officer 
in blue undress or mufti, and the 
fashionable girls of the garrison, 
are all mingled together in the 
streets or Alameda, philandering 
under the aloes or date trees ; 
where sometimes the brightness of 
the sunshine would gladden the 
heart of a photographer; and where 
the Protestants worship God in a 
church fashioned like a Moorish 
mosque with horse-shoe arches. 
But he and she loved best to linger 
under the flowering scarlet aloes 
in the garden of the Alameda, or 


the ostrich-feather-like sprays of 
the pepper-trees. 

And many a gay riding party 
was organised for them by Knollys 
and ‘Trevor, where, vd Rondo, 
they would gallop as far as Granada 
—the Granada of Washington 
Irving’s delightful tales. 

A clever writer says that history 
may sometimes repeat itself, but 
the happiness in human lives 
never. 

He would not have thought so 
had he seen our lovers together in 
old Gib. And now Stanley could 
show her in reality the old Moorish 
tower, the gate of Charles V., and 
all those places he had once 
sketched in the hope of showing 
them to her at home in England. 
Milly, we have said, in the earlier 
part of our story, was a well-read 
girl; thus she could ‘ get up’ rather 
more than an ordinary young-lady- 
like enthusiasm concerning the 
great fortress, as she knew all 
about how in the eighth century 
five hundred Moors first landed 
there under Tarif Ebn Zarca, whose 
name was given to the mountain, 
which he held despite King Ro- 
derick and his Goths ; how it was 
taken by a handful of English sea- 
men in the days of the good Queen 
Anne, and valiantly defended 
against all the might of France and 
Spain by the ‘old Cock of the 
Rock’ in the time of George ITI. 

All Milly’s perceptions were 
sharpened, and rendered more ob- 
servant and acute, by the keen in- 
spiration of love. It had always 
been necessary to her coquettish 
nature ‘to be the first object in 
some one’s affection ; and now all 
the affection and love of her heart 
lay absorbed in the idea of Stan- 
ley. 

vn their lightness of heart they 
ultimately learned to laugh at what 
he called ‘the row over the way. 
How little could I imagine,’ said 
he, ‘when summoned, like the melo- 
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dramatic seaman, to succour “lovely 
woman in distress,” she was to be 
embodied in my own Milly ! 

‘And in Morocco, too!’ she 
added. 

‘It does seem incredible; but 
truly there are more things in 
heaven and earth—you know the 
quotation, darling,’ 

It was evident that there were a 
good many kisses on earth, as the 
sentry in the nearest battery might 
have seen; but he was intently 
watching—to all appearance—a 
sail off Al Kazar point. 

We have said that, when on 
board the transport that bore them 
from Bermuda, Stanley and Knollys 
tossed, or drew lots, for who was to 
enact the part of groomsman to 
the other, and that the latter won ; 
so he was duly reminded of that 
circumstance, and had to enact 
that part (before his own affair 
could come off at home) in the 
church of Gibraltar, and in full 
puff—‘ his best bib and tucker’ he 
called it; he was a groomsman to 
the life, with every joke appro- 
priate to the occasion for the bride, 
the bridegroom, and the brides- 
maids. 

In such a place as Gibraltar we 
need scarcely say that the mili- 
tary element was a predominating 
one at the marriage, and the church 
was crowded by the officers and 
men of his regiment to ‘ see Stanley 
of ours turned off,’ for he was an 
especial favourite with all ranks ; 
and the beauty of the bride, who 
was given away by the general 
commanding—an old V.C., with as 
many wounds as wrinkles—drew a 
murmur of applause from all. 

‘The first few hours after the 
wedding-ring is on the finger are 
not the most cheerful ones to the 
most light-hearted fairy that ever 
fluttered from home to the arms of 
a stranger,’ says the author of One- 
and-Twenty. No doubt it is often 
thus ; but it was not so in the case 
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of Milly. There was so much mili- 
tary jollity in the whole affair—in 
the speeches, jokes, the wedding- 
breakfast, the clangour of the bells, 
the crashing of the band, who were 
tipped handsomely (and ever so 
many more, to avoid the absurd 
‘chairing’ peculiar to some regi- 
ments), the cheers, the volleys of old 
shoes, and hearty good wishes that 
accompanied them on board the 
Southampton P.and O. liner, which 
had all her bunting flying in honour 
of the occasion ; in short, so general 
was the hubbub—that, till she was 
in the seclusion of her own cabin, 
Milly had literally not time to think 
or to reflect that at last she, who 
that morning rose from bed Milli- 
cent Stanhope Allingham, ‘a spin- 
ster,’ was now the wedded wife of 
Rowland Stanley. 

So, ‘in the mimic life which 
players on the stage show the 
world before it, the green curtain 
invariably falls on a scene akin to 
this—Corydon and Chloris hand 
in hand, and gray hairs blessing 
them. Thus ends the story; and 
the stage is cleared away for the 
ballet or the farce.’ 





CHAPTER LX. 
CONCLUSION. 


THE following day saw the Wolf 
of Badenoch going, with a flowing 
sheet, before a stiff Levanter, out 
of the straits and bound for Cowes, 
with all its party, a little silent and 
moody after the festivities of yester- 
day, and Bill the topman’s hands 
steady on the wheel as the Moorish 
walls and towns of Tarifa melted 
into ocean on her lee. 

And now to look elsewhere. 

Mabel’s marriage was a fact ; it 
could not be undone, so Mrs. 
Brooke had—in the end—to re- 
concile herself to the inevitable, 
and open her arms to her daugh- 
ter and her daughter’s husband, 
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and welcome them together to 
Thaneshurst. 

‘Needs not to tell,’ as Scott 
would say, how all the household, 
from the butler to the ‘buttons,’ 
welcomed back Mabel, of whose 
sufferings and adventures none save 
her parents knew; or how, when 
Mrs. Brooke gave her fair fat hand, 
every finger of which was gemmed, 
to Tom, he took it kindly in his, 
and even kissed that lady’s remark- 
ably plump cheek in a most son- 
in-law manner—a trifle frigidly, 
perhaps, at first. Well, he did 
not owe her much in the way of re- 
gard. 

Once again Mabel saw the ar- 
bour in which she and Tom had 
sat on the night of their elopement, 
its clustering vines now tinted with 
the gorgeous hues of autumn, and 
the garden where, in happy child- 
hood, she had pursued the butter- 
flies and sunbeams; and now, when 
again she could bury her pretty 
face in the cool freshly-gathered 
roses, all her heartfelt yearnings 
in the old boarding-house at Har- 
ley Street were gratified. 

When old Digweed went over 
the conservatory with her; when she 
went with old Pupkins through the 
stables; or when pretty Polly Plum 
dressed her hair ere she retired for 
the night to her old room, and prat- 
tled parish gossip at her back about 
the Rev. Alban Butterley or sleek 
Dr. Clavicle, itsometimesseemed to 
Mable asifshe had never been outof 
Thaneshurst at all; only she knew 
that Tom Seymour was her hus- 
band, and would come to her anon, 
when he had finished his last cigar 
on the terrace without, or in the 
smoking-room with papa. 

‘There be trees and flowers as 
may be transplanted safely; but 
there be some as won't be trans- 
planted, and grow only in their old 
soil; and I think you be the same 
as one of these, Missie Mabel,’ said 

the old gardener, for though a 
VOL. XIX. 


wedded wife, to him she was Missie 
Mabel still.’ 

Again, with Tom, she could rush 
her horse through wooded Stanmer 
Park, or scamper over the breezy 
and grassy South Downs, and see 
the Ouse winding away towards 
Newhaven. Again, they rode 
through the lane where, as it was 
supposed, Tom’s horse threw him, 
and Mabel’s secret escaped her in 
her sorrow and alarm. 

Reconciled to her mother, for- 
given fully by her father, Mabel’s 
happiness would have been com- 
plete but for one most unavailing 
regret. 

Oh, had baby been spared to 
her! Amid all her pleasure there 
was the memory of that calamity, 
with the dread that she had been 
unable to procure the most efficient 
medical aid. But in due time other 
babies came—pbabies that got 
sponsorial mugs and gold-mounted 
corals—to replace the one that had 
been borne away in its cheap little 
coffin from that house in Harley 
Street. 

Mr. Brooke’s settlement on the 
young couple was a handsome one. 
Mabel had 50,000/. ‘down on the 
nail,’ as he said, settled upon her- 
self and her children after her, with 
mighty prospects for them all in 
the future; and often, in the time to 
come, when again in Tyburnia, 
when riding or driving in the Row 
with a fifty-guinea tiger-skin over 
her knees and a pet dog reposing 
in the book-basket, or it might 
be when seated on the horsey Val 
Reynolds’s drag in June, when the 
Four-in-Hand Club come forth in 
all their glory, with their time-hon- 
oured brown coats, brass buttons, 
and buff waistcoats, she looked 
back with amazement and wonder 
to the days of the dull boarding- 
house, and the more sordid dwell- 
ing for which she had to quit it. 
But prospefity never changed the 
sweetness of Mabel’s nature. 
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But poetical justice attended the 
career of Alfred Foxley, who, like 
the man in the farce, came down 
‘from sunshine and champagne to 
clouds and bottled porter,’ and 
often failed to get even that. 

After a time he returned to 
London under an assumed name, 
and in the desperation of his cir- 
cumstances was glad to become 
a billiard-marker, and then a super 
at the same theatre in which was 
performing the fair Aimée, who, as 
he could no longer supply her ex- 
travagance, threw him over at once 
for some one else. 

At times he won a trifle on a 
Derby favourite; but often, when 
he had spent all his own money, 
and the money of any one else 
who was weak enough to trust him, 
he was actually without food, and 
he would loaf about the streets till 
his night duties came at the thea- 
tre, aware all the time that she on 
whom he had spent so much in the 
days of his prosperity was away 
on the river with Larkspur, to 
whom she was said to be married 
—away sometimes for a week’s 
voyage up Oxford way, where the 
silvan banks were overhung by the 
foliage of June, and were fringed 
with luscious meadow-sweet, where 
the black water-fowl scuttled in the 
reedy reaches, and the green woods 
stretched for miles. He thought of 
this and the luxuries they enjoyed 
together—luxuries such as Ae had 
once shared with her; and as he 
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buttoned his threadbare coat to 
hide his lack of shirt-front the con- 
viction maddened him, for he loved 
Aimée as much as it was possible 
for his selfish heart to love any one 
beyond himself. 

What made him the more savage 
was that she made no concealment 
of the fact that he had been com- 
pletely supplanted, and that Lark- 
spur had become the god of her 
idolatry. 

‘Well, well,’ Alf would mutter, 
with an execration, ‘these things 
don’t last for ever, and I don’t envy 
him his bargain.’ 

But in all this we are somewhat 
anticipating. 

On their marriage tour, Milly and 
Stanley, before going to Connaught 
Place, were to go to Thaneshurst 
for the Christmas festivities, as a 
letter from Mabel informed them. 
The Master of Badenoch and 
Fanny, ‘little Dimples,’ and every 
one else she cared for, had been 
invited too; so the time bade fair 
to be a most joyful one. 

As soon as he could get leave for 
England from the colonel, Neddy 
Knollys lost no time in making his 
way to Hampton Court, where his 
pretty cousin Kate awaited him in 
all the bloom of her widowhood ; 
and he,—as he wrote,—after assur- 
ing himself that old Hippisley was 
this time indeed defunct, was not 
long in following his gay friend 
Rowland Stanley ‘from the sunshine 
of love into the night of matrimony 
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ONCE, AND A LIFETIME. 


By Mrs, ALEXANDER FRASER. 


—@——— 


PART I. 

‘ AGNES!’ 

The girl addressed started, and 
glanced quickly towards the corner 
of the room from which the weary 
plaintive voice proceeded. 

‘ Bert, I had no notion you were 
there. This letter is such an im- 
portant one that it has engrossed 
all my attention.’ 

‘ And why, pray, should you be 
so particular about a commonplace 
letter of congratulation to Miss 
Gascoigne ?” 

‘She is Oswald’s betrothed. Is 
not that fact all-sufficient to make 
everything connected with her im- 
portant to all of us ? 

‘I do not see it!’ 

Agnes threw him a reproachful 
look, then she bent again over her 
task, and silence reigned in the 
room ; a silence unbroken save by 
the movement of her pen across 
the paper and the soft swaying of 
some green boughs that drooped 
before the open window. 

A few errant gleams of sunshine 
found admittance through the 
jalousies, and danced and flickered 
about—some on the pictured walls 
and some on the carpet—as the 
summer breeze capriciously tossed 
the rustling leaves outside. 

One of the golden intruders fell 
across Agnes’s white dress, and 
seemed to linger tenderly on the 
slim fingers as she made a final 
flourish at the end of the page and 
pushed the letter impatiently away 
from her. When she lifted up her 


face it-looked very wan and pale ; 
yet even with such disadvantages 


the yellow sunbeams might have 
travelled far and wide before they 
found a sweeter and lovelier face 
on which to rest. The tints of 
that face were as stainless of col- 
our as marble; the features were 
delicate and exquisitely chiselled ; 
the eyes large, dark, and shy, like 
an antelope’s; and the hair of 
burnished brown that is the rarest 
known to Nature. 

But the revelation of this mar- 
vellous beauty of hers has yet to 
come to Agnes Clive. 

As she stood up, pushing her 
masses of hair carelessly back, and 
looked into the opposite mirror, 
she knew of course that she was 
beautiful. But she realised no more 
then the merest child what a potent 
power in this planet of ours—a 
power setting at defiance all other 
powers—such beauty could be 
made. 

* Shall I read to you, 
asked kindly. 

‘No, it is too hot for reading ; 
I want to be idle while you talk. 

Agnes went up towards him a 
little slowly, her lagging steps and 
the faintest contraction on her 
brow indicating that she would 
have preferred solitude. But she 
forced a smile to her lip as she 
leaned over a sofa on which Bert 
lay, propped up by cushions, with 
his lids half closed. 

‘Here I am,’ she 
gently. 

* Sit down there ; I want to look 
at you,’ he ordered, in a tone that 
was a curious mixture of imperious- 
ness and pleading. 

The girl obeyed without demur, 


ert ?? she 


answered 
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and returned the gaze that he fixed 
on her. Yet this was no trifling 
thing to do, for many people found 
Bertram Barclay’s glance exceed- 
ingly hard to meet—people espe- 
. cially who had aught to conceal 
always waxed uncomfortable when 
those dear keen hazel eyes rested 
on them, eyes that looked as if 
they could read not only the face, 
but the heart and mind as well. 
They were full of intellect, full of 
satirical humour; but only rarely 
they showed up a rare and tender 
beauty. 

Bert had been a cripple since 
earliest childhood. But for this 
misfortune he might have achieved 
‘anything,’ every one said, and his 
parents felt the failure so bitterly 
that it had almost weaned their 
affection from him. Never a lack 
of kindness, never a want of con- 
sideration or care, but always a 
want of that golden sympathy 
without which human hearts shrivel, 
or become stone, or like unto dust 
beneath our feet. 

Into this wretched state Bert 
Barclay had been rapidly drifting, 
when an influence that saved him 
entered his life. 

He was fifteen when a sister of 
his father died, leaving an orphan. 
The child was taken at once asa 
member of the Barclay household, 
and Agnes Clive found her refuge 
a pleasant and luxurious one, 
while she became the fast friend 
and companion of her cousin Bert. 

The affection between the two 
was singularly touching in its depth 
and intensity. For five years they 
had shared feelings in common, 
until of late a slight cloud of re- 
serve had arisen which Bert was 
plainly determined to dissipate if 
possible. 

‘ Agnes,’ he cried abruptly, ‘what 
is the use ofyour trying to hide from 
me how much you are suffering ?” 

She smiled ; it was not a radiant 
smile, neither was it a very sad one. 


‘Not suffering so very much, 
Bert dear,’ she answered gently ; 
‘and in a little while I daresay 
I shall suffer less. Time is a won- 
derful physician, you know.’ 

‘To think that a brother of mine 
should be the cause of pain to you,’ 
he said bitterly ; and as he spoke 
there was no tender beauty to be 
found in his eyes—they wore a 
hard, cold, almost cruel expres- 
sion. 

‘Please do not blame Oswald 
too much,’ she answered half pite- 
ously, half contemptuously. ‘He 
was always rather weak, and caught 
by new faces at once. Then again 
it would be very hard if just a few 
words of affection could bind him 
down to me whether he would or 
no. He went into the world and 
forgot even that he had uttered 
them. I remained here and re- 
membered them too well—that is 
all.’ 

‘He is the first Barclay in whom 
a sense of honour is wanting,’ Bert 
flared out wrathfully. 

‘ Now you do him dire injustice,’ 
the girl exclaimed angrily. ‘ Oswald 
does not think that he is in any 
way bound in honour. You see, 
you are not a man of the world, 
and therefore you are not com- 
petent to judge this matter. I 
alone am to blame. I should not 
have allowed myself to dream as I 
have done. “It is folly to remem- 
ber and wisdom to forget,” some- 
one says ; and what is to be borne 
I shall bear, no matter how hard 
the ordeal. I shall go through it 
bravely, you may be quite sure of 
that, Bert.’ 

*I have the fullest faith in you, 
Agnes,’ he replied frankly. 

‘And, Bert, pray do not allow 
yourself to cherish any ill-feeling or 
prejudice against Miss Gascoigne 
when she comes. / shall welcome 
her as warmly as all Oswald's kin- 
dred should welcome Oswald’s fu- 
ture wife.’ 
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‘I, for one of Oswald's kindred, 
shall not welcome her at all,’ was 
his bold answer. ‘It is not be- 
cause I am one whit prejudiced. 
I am a philosopher, my fair Agnes, 
and philosophy allows of no pre- 
judices. You are only a woman— 
though a very lovely and lovable 
one—and of course you cannot be 
expected to comprehend the calm 
dispassionate mode of judging that 
puts any bias of like or dislike 
entirely aside.’ 

She laughed faintly. 

‘Philosophy or no philosophy, 
you must promise me one thing, 
Bert ; and she caught hold of his 
thin hot hands, and gazed implor- 
ingly up at his face. ‘You must 
meet Miss Gascoigne kindly, and 
not chill her by your manner as 
you often chill people.’ 

‘Somehow I dread this girl’s 
visit,’ he said gravely. ‘I am not 
given to superstition, but an instinct 
tells me that harm will come of it.’ 

‘No harm to me, if ‘Aa? is what 
you fear. I know how to hold my 
own,’ Agnes remarked, with a bright 
flush. 

‘I have no fear that you will 
ever forget what is due to yourself, 
or that you will ever do or say 
what is not right, dear ;’ and having 
made this assertion Bert grew 
silent—silent and reflective both. 
The fact is that it was one thing 
to make an assertion and quite 
another to fulfil it in spirit and in 
letter. Bert would have scorned 
himself if he had suspected for half 
a moment that there was any need 
to be afraid for Agnes, on whom 
he looked as about the most per- 
fect of created beings; but his 
heart yearned over the pain he 
saw she was suffering, and hourly 
he grew more nervous and irritable 
as the time for his elder brother’s 
return home approached. 

It came. Oswald arrived very 
late one night, and was seen by 
none of the family till the following 


morning, when, descending to the 
breakfast-room, he found Bert in 
solitary possession. ‘There had 
never been an excess of fraternal 
affection between the two, and the 
greeting between them was charac- 
teristically cold, though Oswald's 
absence had extended over a 
twelvemonth. 

*So you are back at last,’ Bert 
remarked frigidly. 

‘Yes; how are they all? How 
is Agnes? 

‘Very well.’ 

The answer was curt, but Oswald 
was used to it. Turning away he 
glanced out of the window. 

‘It looks nice in the garden,’ he 
remarked, after a moment or two. 
‘ As no one is down, I think I will 
take a breath of fresh air.’ 

To his surprise the younger 
brother volunteered to accompany 
him. 

‘You will not have time to go 
very far before the bell rings for 
breakfast, and with the aid of these 
I think I can manage to go with 
you ;’ and taking his crutches, he 
limped along, his frail slight figure 
forming a strange and painful con- 
trast to the tall athletic form beside 
him. 

The summer morning met them 
with a burst of freshness and fra- 
grance ; roses were climbing and 
clustering everywhere, while be- 
yond them the smooth lawn, the 
park-like grounds, and farther still, 
over beyond orchards and mea- 
dows, a curtain of soft purple mist 
that marked the river as it wound 
along the rich lowlands, the blue 
hills melting in the distance on 
either side of it. The elder Barclay 
paused and looked round in plea- 
sure and admiration. Even a 


twelvemonth’s absence had obliter- 
ated the beauty of his home, for his 
was a mind on which all impres- 
sions faded quickly and easily. 
‘Bert,’ he cried, almost enthu- 
siastically, ‘I did not think Deers- 
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wood was so lovely. I believe no 
place in the country can equal it.’ 

‘I agree with you,’ said Bert, to 
whom Deerswood was, next to his 
cousin, the dearest thing on earth; 
‘but I did not think its beauties 
would be appreciated by so tra- 
velled a gentleman as yourself,’ he 
added, with a curl of his lip. 

‘Have you any new neighbours 
worth cultivating? Adelaide Gas- 
coigne is not of a nature to subsist 
on scenery, if there’s nothing so- 
cially attractive around. You see 
she leaves the gayest life in Lon- 
don to vegetate here. Bert, who 
is that ?” 

‘Your memory must be remark- 
ably retentive, I must say, since 
you have forgotten Agnes so soon,’ 
Bert told him angrily. But Oswald 
did not heed the anger. He stood 
still, his eyes fixed on Agnes, ap- 
parently forgetful that Bert existed. 
And Agnes was a miracle of beauty 
as she appeared on that bright 
morning. Her face was turned 
slightly away, revealing the outline 
of the delicate profile as she gath- 
ered a heap of glowing flowers. 
Catching the boughs, she drew 
down a shower of glittering dew 
and perfumed petals on herself be- 
fore she succeeded in breaking off 
the coveted blossoms, and it was 
only when the basket she carried 
was full that she faced her audience 
completely. Bert was wonderfully 
relieved to find that she neither 
started nor grew pale, but smiled, 
and advanced at once with the 
dignity of a fair young empress. 

‘We began to fear that you had 
forgotten Deerswood altogether, 
Oswald,’ she said quietly and com- 
posedly. 

‘There was no danger of that,’ 
Oswald replied, never taking his 
gaze off her, and with less self-pos- 
session in his tone than he habit- 
ually had. ‘I am delighted to be 
back,’ he went on, clasping her 
hand and never concealing the ad- 


miration that enraged Bert, who 
strongly objected to any man play- 
ing fast and loose with the one 
woman that was peerless to him in 
all the world. But Oswald cared 
naught for his brother’s scowl. 

‘What dave you been doing to 
yourself, Agnes? You were not 
always as pretty as this, surely.’ 

The girl blushed, a hot fleeting 
blush that naturally heightened her 
beauty, and her eyes fell under the 
stare that, in any other man but 
Oswald, she would have thought 
insolence. 

‘I do not think I can have gained 
in looks this year,’ she answered 
nervously. ‘In fact both my uncle 
and aunt consider that I have fallen 
off.’ 

‘They must be blind, Oswald 
Barclay remarked -disrespectfully. 
‘Bert, don’t you think she is far 
more beautiful than she used to 
be ?” 

Before Bert, fuming with rage, 
could put in a word, Agnes inter- 
rupted with, 

‘Please recollect, Oswald, that 
I am quite unaccustomed to be 
dieted on compliments, and have 
compassion on my blushes. Break- 
fast must be ready, and we had 
better go in.’ 

Back accordingly they went. 

3ert limping grimly along, while his 
brother showed himself an adept in 
the pretty speeches of what Agnes 
had called ‘a man of the world.’ 

He was in truth inspired by the 
sparkling face that looked up into 
his own, with just a faint shadow 
of wistfulness resting in the depths 
of the large eyes, and a half-re- 
pressed love shining out of them as 
well. In all his sojourn in cities, 
Oswald had not seen a face to 
compare with this one, and the 
realisation of the fact came to him 
with a surprise that he could not 
disguise. He had thought occa- 
sionally during his twelve months’ 
absence of his little sweetheart so 
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far away in the green solitudes of 
his country home, for whom he had 
had a slight fancy; but that the lit- 
tle sweetheart had expanded into 
such a woman as the one by his 
side was an idea that had never 
flashed across him. He had, in 
fact, forgotten her features as com- 
pletely as he had forgotten how that 
incipient fancy of his, of which he 
thought so lightly, had bound him 
to her. 

Such volatile impressionable 
temperaments swarm like flies in 
ethis world. No man would have 
stuck up more stanchly for a point 
of honour than this scion of the 
Barclays; but with a mind from 
which impressions were effaced as 
though made in sand, and a heart 
on which impressions were easily 
made, besides a habit of ignoring 
everything that was embarrassing 
or inconvenient, Oswald had con- 
trived to drift further and further 
into a position which would have 
startled him if he had seen it with 
the eyes of his brother, for instance. 

Oswald was in exuberant spirits, 
and in the most self-complacent of 
moods, as he sauntered along be- 
tween Bert and Agnes, while the 
latter was puzzled with his conduct, 
and the former was justly indig- 
nant. 

‘Surely he has forgotten all the 
past,’ the girl thought to herself, as 
she marked his utter unconscious- 
ness and natural gaiety. 

‘He thinks Agnes only good 
enough for a toy, to be thrown a- 
side at will,’ Bert muttered almost 
audibly. 

‘How pleasant it will be to live 
over. again the dear old days, 
Agnes! Do you remember our de- 
licious rows on the river? You 
must go with me again, and we 
shall be able to discuss the olden 
times at our leisure,’ Oswald said 
effusively. 

‘Olden days are well enough for 
sentiment, but not at all for active 


interests, you know,’ Agnes re- 
marked carelessly; ‘and, besides, 
there wasn’t much in them worth 
recalling.’ 

This flash of spirit called up a 
smile to Bert’s mouth, and struck 
pleasantly on his ears. It was 
during breakfast that Oswald an- 
nounced the advent ofa friend ofhis. 

‘ You have not, possibly, heard of 
Howard Leighton down here; but 
in London he is a great man.’ 

‘Is it the Leighton over whom 
you used to gush before?’ Agnes 
asked. 

‘Yes,’ 

‘And how has he become so 
great ?” 

‘In his profession he has the 
reputation of being one of the 
ablest pleaders and most brilliant 
speakers going. His intellect is so 
keen that even the old lawyers are 
a little afraid of him.’ 

‘I hope we shall not imitate 
them, Agnes observed with a 
laugh. ‘ Is he a conquering hero in 
society as well ?” 

‘Equally so; in fact he is the 
rage in town, and those who do 
not know him can scarcely imagine 
that the hero of dinners and balls 
is at the same time the hardest 
working of men. In his profession 
his energy is wonderful ; in society 
he has the air of one whose sole 
aim in life is to kill time and avoid 
ennui.’ 

‘What a piece of affectation he 
must be!’ 

‘No, for there’s a certain charm 
about him; women in scores are in 
love with him, and it’s only friendly 
to give you a hint, fair coz, to look 
after your heart.’ 

Again the careless unconscious- 
ness of her real feelings towards 
himself struck like a knife-thrust. 
Agnes winced a little, and the 
colour mounted to her temples. 

‘Thank you very much for your 
hint,’ she managed to articulate 
quietly ; ‘and now I will go and 
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find out how my aunt is, and whe- 
ther she can see you.’ 

‘Do not think of persuading her 
to get up on purpose to see me,’ 
said this affectionate son in a whis- 
per; ‘I don’t want any society but 
yours ; besides, I am good at least 
for a month. Indeed I believe I 
shall never be able to leave this 
again, everything is so charming ;’ 
and he fixed his deep-blue eyes 
meaningly on her—the deep-blue 
eyes that had worked such havoc 
in her heart, and that no other eyes 
would ever fill the place of on this 
side of the grave. 

‘Iam glad you find it charming; 
but our monotonous life will soon 
grow wearisome to you, I know; 
if you support it philosophically for 
a week, I shall be astonished.’ 

‘That is because you do not 
know me, or yourself.’ 

‘And Miss Gascoigne for a 
third ! 

‘Pshaw ! and a great frown ga- 
thered over his forehead. Already 
his ‘ future’s’ name sounded un- 
pleasantly to him. Then he spoke 
with the old, old seductive accent 
that poor Agnes knew so well. 

‘I shall wait for you on the ter- 
race. Come to me soon.’ 

‘I cannot promise,’ she answered 
nervously, the flush on her cheek 
growing more intense; ‘I may have 
writing and other things to do.’ 

*I shall look for you and wait 
for you,’ he went on in the bygone 
imperious fashion which she had 
been wont to obey without demur. 

But now he looked and waited 
in vain, for she never came. She 
paid her customary visit to her in- 
valid aunt, and went mechanically 
through her routine of occupation. 
Then once in her own room, with 
the door locked, she fought a battle 
with herself, that Oswald, saun- 
tering lazily among the flowers, 
never dreamed of. The hardest 
part of the ordeal she had to go 
through seemed to her to be Os- 


wald’s perfect ignorance of the 
harm he had worked; the bitter 
knowledge of having given up her 
heart to him unasked, rushed over 
her like a flood. She could only 
salve down her wounded love and 
pride by tenaciously recalling each 
word and look that he had entirely 
forgotten. Her struggle against 
herself was difficult indeed during 
the days that intervened before 
Miss Gascoigne’s arrival. Oswald 
was thoroughly of the genus omo, 
who make a point of making love 
to the lips that are near, without 
any regard to or even recollection 
of the ties that bind them to lips 
further off. 

His suddenly renewed fancy for 
his cousin, his constant recurrence 
to the old days, and his sublime 
unconsciousness of the fact that 
her sole desire—a hot feverish de- 
sire—was to avoid him and herself, 
all conspired to make the girl’s cup 
brim over with anxiety and dread 
and pain. 

When Miss Gascoigne came it 
was a positive relief. 





PART II. 


SHE was a beauty, and an ac- 
knowledged one, this Adelaide 
Gascoigne ; and being wealthy as 
well, she was used to creating an 
éclat and interest where she went. 
She was an orphan, and for com- 
panion she had a fragile elderly 
woman, on whose stock of patience 
she drew largely, and over whom 
she tyrannised grossly. 

Deerswood scarcely resembled 
itself on the evening of the new ar- 
rivals. Besides the heiress and her 
companion, there was Oswald’s 
paragon—Howard Leighton. 

‘It certainly required to be told, 
to find out anything remarkable 
about that man,’ Agnes remarked 
in a low voice to Bert. But Bert 
the astute differed on the point. 
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‘You might fancy so on the first 
glance, but a further inspection 
gives one the idea that he is far 
more sensible and pleasant than 
Oswald’s friends usually are,’ he 
said contemptuously. 

‘Remarkably plain, anyhow,’ 
Agnes observed determinedly, with 
a sense of disappointment; for, 
like all her sex, she had a weak- 
ness for personal attractions. It 
was true Howard Leighton was 
plain, if beauty consists in straight- 
ness of feature. His only good 
features were his eyes; they were 
very handsome eyes of violet 
fringed by long black lashes, and 
they were singularly expressive. 
He was a slight man, with a well- 
knit figure and perfect hands and 
feet; but beside these there was 
nothing to attract. He managed, 
however, to discern something at- 
tractive in Agnes, for he crossed 
the room deliberately to make a 
first effort in furthering his ac- 
quaintance with her. 

‘It is lovely out, Miss Clive. 
Miss Gascoigne is going to take a 
turn ; will you not be tempted ?’ 

‘Miss Gascoigne is a stranger, 
and is going out to admire the 
beauties of Deerswood,’ Agnes said, 
with a smile ; ‘and you know that 
would not have the merit of no- 
velty with me.’ 

‘Yes; but I am a stranger, and 
like to see everythingI can. Per- 
haps, however, it would be too 
much trouble to you to act as 
cicerone ?” 

‘No, indeed. Iam too fond of 
my home not to desire it to be 
fully admired. Will you come, 
Bert ? 

But Bert was disinclined to move 
from his comfortable couch, so the 
two went off alone. 

The soft and fragrant evening 
seemed to be holding the world in 
a spell of loveliness as they got 
outside. The west was still glow- 
ing, and one tiny star alone was 


visible, holding all the clear hea- 
vens to itself above the golden 
fringe of sunset clouds. 

‘What a glorious old place this 
is!’ Leighton remarked warmly. 
‘Ivy and roses everywhere; and 
here is a nest of white lilies. Lilies, 
Miss Clive, are some of the few 
things that retain the aroma of 
youth for me—I mean the aroma 
that all beauty has for us in youth. 
May I pluck one of these?” 

‘As many as you like,’ said 
Agnes, and she broke off one of 
the tall flowers and held it towards 
him, wondering whether he was 
going to adorn his coat with it. 
Leighton almost caught his breath 
as he looked at her. At the mo- 
ment he could liken her to nothing 
save the Angel of the Annuncia- 
tion. The slender stately figure, 
robed in pure white, stood out- 
lined against the golden sky; the 
hair, which seemed to make a nim- 
bus of glory round her head; the 
stainless blossom in her hand,— 
stamped their image on his me- 
mory, and were often afterwards 
summoned before him by the mere 
fragrance of the flower that he had 
said retained for him the aroma of 
youth. 

‘It is exquisite! But now that I 
have it I hardly know what to do 
with it. It is rather large for a 
buttonhole, Miss Clive,’ he said 
quaintly. 

‘I fear I must say yes. Give it 
back to me; it will do for my 
hair.” And she took it and fast- 
ened it against her gleaming 
tresses. 

‘I may claim it after you have 
worn it?” 

Agnes felt the blood mount to 
her face. Here was another man 
amusing himself by making spe- 
cious speeches to her. 

‘You shall have a /resh lily, if 
you choose, or none at all,’ she 
answered, with a laugh, but with a 
certain dignity that Howard Leigh- 
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ton, who was zof a foolish butter- 
fly, understood at once. 

‘This is our best view,’ she told 
him, pausing ; ‘but I fear it is rather 
late to see it now.’ 

‘In daylight it must be lovely. 
We will come out to-morrow, and 
enjoy it. Then we can—I beg 
pardon’ (as a fan tapped his arm). 
‘Is it you, Miss Gascoigne ? 

‘Pray do not apologise for not 
seeing me!’ said a thin metallic 
voice that made Agnes start. ‘When 
two people are well entertained, 
they do not, as a rule, have eyes for 
any one else. Did I really hear you 
professing admiration for scenery?’ 

‘Yes; why not?’ 

‘Only that you are coming out 
in a new light. People who are 
habituated to Bond Street seldom 
go in for ‘‘ views.” I frankly con- 
fess I prefer animate to inanimate 
creation—men and women to trees 
and stones. I am shocking Miss 
Clive by my avowal; but if we are 
to get on together, it is as well to 
warn her that I am a very frivo- 
lous being, caring for balls and 
flirtation above all other things. 
Don't I, Mr. Barclay? Don’t I, 
Mr. Leighton ? 

And she lifted up her face co- 
quettishly to both men as she ques- 
tioned them. 

‘When a lady depreciates her- 
self, it is a part of my creed never 
to interfere,’ said Leighton celdly. 

But Oswald murmured, in a soft 
low voice that stabbed Agnes as 
she listened, 

‘You care for something better 
than for balls and flirtations surely, 
Adelaide ?” 

‘ Yourself, I suppose you mean,’ 
she exclaimed, laughing. ‘Do not 
be too sure ; too much confidence 
is unwise. But your cousin says 
nothing; I have shocked her by 
my candour.’ 

‘Can candour shock one? When 
it is so rare in the world, one ought 
to admire it,’ said Agnes. 


‘Sometimes ; generally it is ra- 
ther disagreeable. If Mr. Leigh- 
ton, for instance, were to speak 
out his opinion of me, I am sure 
it would not be agreeable.’ 

‘May I speak, Miss Gascoigne?’ 

‘Yes; but not before any one 
else. Walk back to the house with 
me, and I will willingly listen to you.’ 

‘We had better defer it,’ Leigh- 
ton cried quickly, seeing her drift, 
and loth to give up the society he 
had been enjoying for anything so 
hackneyed as a flirtation with a 
woman of the heaviest calibre. 

‘The opinion is so severe that 
you are fearful of hurting me.’ 

‘There is but one way of answer- 
ing that.’ 

‘ By letting me know my fate at 
once. May I take your arm? Os- 


wald and Miss Clive will under- ° 


stand how great my curiosity is.’ 

Thus unceremoniously left be- 
hind, Agnes felt amused, and Os- 
wald was only half as indignant as 
he should have been. He could 
not hide from himself the fact that 
his cousin was a thousand times 
prettier and more bewitching than 
his fiancée. So he lovingly clasped 
her hand and drew it through his 
arm, and lingered so much among 
the scented bouquets, looking down 
at the white face so near his shoul- 
der with longing eyes, that the 
moon was sailing majestically 
through the thickly-spangled sky 
by the time they reached the house. 
Miss Gascoigne was warbling in a 
birdlike voice as they went in, her 
large limpid blue orbs lifted up 
towards Howard Leighton, and the 
brilliancy of her cheeks heightened 
to a deep rose-tint. 

‘How pretty she is!’ Agnes re- 
marked with sincerity to Oswald. 

‘Yes,’ was the indifferent answer. 
‘But I do not like flirts, and Ade- 
laide is a desperate one.’ 

‘I fancy it’s a case of Greek 
meeting Greek with Miss Gas 
coigne and Mr. Leighton.’ 
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‘Oh, he is a professional lady- 
killer; you must be careful how you 
treat him, my little cousin. I could 
not bear him to say that he had 
ever flirted with you.’ 

‘There is not much chance of 
his saying it,’ she replied frigidly. 
‘Miss Gascoigne is calling you. 
You had better go.’ 

Miss Gascoigne had perceived 
the long absence of her vassal, and 
(lesired to recall him at once toa 
due sense of the allegiance he owed 
her. 

‘Poor Oswald is in the sulks, 
and will not come near me,’ she 
observed confidentially to Leigh- 
ton ; ‘I must call him, I suppose,’ 
she added, in a martyr-like tone. 

Oswald sauntered up to her with 
neither jealousy nor deprecation 
in his face. 

‘Where have you been all this 
time? Miss Clive is charming, 
and moonlight and flirtation very 
nice; but, under the circumstances, 
it is not correct,’ she said, with a de- 
licious little szove motion, which, 
however, failed to fascinate her 
betrothed, as he protested warmly 
against the word ‘flirtation’ being 
applied to Agnes and himself: 
they were like brother and sister, 
and had been fond of one another 
for years. 

‘I have no faith in the safety of 
cousinly affection,’ Miss Gascoigne 
asserted, with a sapient air. ‘I had 
a cousin once, an adorable fellow ; 
and the fact of having known him 
all my life did not lessen my regard 
for him,’ she avowed honestly. 

‘Yes ; but you are different from 
Agnes. She is intrinsically cold and 
correct,’ Oswald asserted heartily, 
silencing his lady-love by his trite 
remark. 

Meanwhile Agnes was searching 
for Bert, who she found at last hid- 
den away in the embrasure of a 
window in the second drawing- 
room. He was lying on an easy- 
chair in the dim hight. 


‘How dull you look, Bert, in 
this corner ! 

‘Dull! Could I be dull when I 
have such a grand opportunity for 
studying human nature—that is, 
Jemale human nature?’ he asked 
her, in his queer abrupt way. ‘I 
have been watching la belle Ade- 
laide there,’ he went on, ‘ and won- 
dering how long she will succeed 
in keeping both Oswald and Leigh- 
ton well in hand.’ 

‘ As long as she pleases. I fancy 
both are glad enough to dance at- 
tendance on her.’ 

*‘Humph! I have my own ideas 
on that score,’ he responded, with 
a curl of his lip. 

In less than five minutes they 
saw Leighton desert his post at the 
piano, and walk straight towards 
them. 

‘ How delightfully quiet and cool 
it is here! May I share your re- 
treat ?’ he said to Bert. 

‘We are Arabians in hospitality,’ 
Bert replied, with one of his rare 
and pleasant smiles ; and he whis- 
pered to Agnes, ‘How long will 
he be permitted to run?’ 

This question was speedily set- 
tled. One swift glance from under 
Miss Gascoigne’s long golden lashes 
had taken in the state of affairs. A 
recall was sounded without delay. 

‘Where ave you vanished to, 
Mr. Leighton? I am going to sing 
your song for you, so you must 
come and listen.’ 

So Howard Leighton reluctantly 
went to the piano and listened to 
his song being sung, with glances 
that ought to have melted him ; but 
he was a stoic, and remained un- 
moved. 

‘What do you think of your 
future sister-in-law, Bert? Agnes 
asked, while the little sentimental 
drama was being enacted. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ Agnes,’ he whispered, ‘do you 
recollect that ditty we found in an 
old book one day ?— 
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‘ He said, I kept him off, mother, in hopes 
of higher game ; 
And it may be that I did, mother ; but 
who hasn't done the same?”’ 


‘Don’t be cynical, Bert; she 
means nothing,’ the girl said charit- 
ably. 

‘She means a good deal; but 
she will overreach herself, like a 
good many cunning folk do,’ he 
answered pettishly. 

As the time wore on, Miss Gas- 
coigne and Agnes looked at each 
other as though across a gulf that 
no single feeling in unison could 
span. Both were young and pretty; 
but the only sentiment they had in 
common was one of antagonism— 
Agnes in a slight degree, but Miss 
Gascoigne in a very marked one. 

There are natures which, having 
given love, are wholly unable to 
recallit. ‘ Once, and a lifetime ’— 
it was this kind of love that Agnes 
felt. Her heart had been yielded 
to a man who held it lightly in his 
hand until he wearied of it, and 
flung it down in the dust from 
which none could lift it again. 
Bert alone understood this, and he 
gnashed his teeth in vexation that 
the indomitable constancy which 
was Agnes’s chief quality should be 
turned against herself. He would 
have been wretched on parting from 
her; yet he would have willingly 
given her up to Leighton, whom he 
had grown to like, and whom he 
considered worthy of her. It was 
bitterness to know this which might 
have been could never be for the 
sake ofa frivolous empty heart such 
as Oswald’s. It was small consola- 
tion to mark that however constant 
Miss Gascoigne’s efforts to attract 
Leighton, they signally failed. He 
laughed and amused himself, and 
let the whole battery of fascination 
play harmlessly on his coat of mail. 
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PART III. 


OsWALD meanwhile, urged on by 
the example of his friend, found 
his fickle fancy drawing him nearer 
and nearer to Agnes. Her face 
had taken him by storm when first 
he saw her standing amid the roses 
in the sunlit garden. 

He had, however, only looked 
upon her as the sweetheart of other 
days ; now he had begun to see her 
with Howard Leighton’s eyes, and 
to love her with Leighton’s love, 
save that, while Leighton’s love was 
gold, Oswald’s love was dross. 

If Agnes had given one sign, he 
was ready to forget Adelaide Gas- 
coigne and the honour that bound 
him to her; but Agnes, pale, cold, 
and silent, gave no sign, and her 
very reserve fanned the flame in 
Oswald’s heart to a fiercer one. 

‘What a splendid night for a sail 
on the river!’ suggested Leighton 
suddenly. He had been vainly 
trying to get a word with Agnes, 
and the longing to be alone with 
her for even a little while had 
grown intense. 

‘Delicious ’ cried Miss Gas- 
coigne. ‘We can go—cannot 
we, Oswald ?” 

‘I see no objection. The boat 
is in order, Agnes, is it not ?” 

‘It was in good order just be- 
fore you came, I believe.’ 

‘There are two boats, Miss 
Clive, are there not?’ questioned 
Leighton, his voice trembling with 
anxiety to secure her to himself. 

‘Yes,’ said Oswald ; ‘I will take 
my cousin, as I believe Adelaide 
has some London news to give 
you. Agnes, come!’ 

She assented a little unwillingly, 
but yet she could not bring herself 
to refuse him. They walked on, and 
the others did not overtake them. 

Oswald sprang into the boat and 
pushed it close to the shore; then 
he turned, and held out his hand 
to assist his companion in. The 
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great broad river, with the moon- 
light silvering its current, flowed 
quietly by; the drooping foliage 
that fringed its banks looked dark 
and mysterious. The little craft 
rocked on the water as Oswald 
bent forwards; but still the girl 
hesitated, and in her heart wished 
to go back home. 

‘Agnes, come! Why should you 
hesitate? Do you not remember 
how often we have been together ?” 

*I remember,’ she said, in a low 
trembling voice, and she pressed 
her hand to her heart as a sudden 
spasm turned her faint and cold. 

‘Then why delaynow? Agnes, 
won't you give me ove happy hour— 
one hour like the dear old times? 
It is so little to you, so much to 
me. Come!’ 

So Agnes went. It seemed so 
little to do for him, and she felt 
that she could not resist just one 
taste of happiness—one dream of 
the olden time before it was put 
away forever. It was only Oswald, 
her cousin, after all. 

In another moment they were 
gliding down the stream. It was 
a night full of magical beauty. For 
some time there was silence between 
the two, then Oswald said abruptly, 

‘Do you know what I would give 
worlds to accomplish ?’ 

‘How should I know?’ asked 
the girl, with her eyes averted and 
in a hushed tone; her heart was 
beating fast and painfully, and her 
breath came short. It was the first 
time she had been alone with the 
man she had so desperately loved. 

‘I wish,’ cried Oswald passionate- 
ly, ‘that you and I could drift away 
to a home and a life of our own.’ 

Agnes started. The voice more 
than the words told her how un- 
wise she had been in going, and 
the very consciousness of her own 
feelings made her speak lightly. 

‘How absurd of you, Oswald ! 
Why should you andI wishto be cut 
off from company and civilisation ?” 
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* Don’t laugh !’ Oswald pleaded, 
in a tone of absolute pain. ‘ Don’t 
try and ward off serious truth like 
this! Agnes, you know what I 
mean ; you do not need to be told 
how I love you. O my darling, 
you must believe it; for you can 
see how love has mastered every- 
thing, and made silence beyond 
my power.’ 

His voice, his words, thrilled her; 
they brought the past so vividly 
back when they two had glided 
down that river many a time—her 
waist enclasped by his arm, her 
face against his breast. 

‘Do not make me regret coming, 
Oswald,’ she said nervously. ‘What 
is the sense of these wild words? 
Surely you are not trifling with me 
for mere amusement’ sake ?’ 

‘ Are you angry with me for tell- 
ing you how I love you?’ 

‘Yes,’ she exclaimed, forcing a 
flash of resentment into her eyes. 
‘Do you think I am only a toy to 
serve your will? You are engaged 
to Miss Gascoigne, and yet you dare 
to talk of love tome. What am I 
to think ? 

‘ Think that Adelaide Gascoigne 
is nothing to me, while you are— 
everything,’ he answered, with un- 
controllable passion in his accents, 

‘Oswald 

The name burst from her almost 
ina moan. She wanted him to de- 
sist the dreaded temptation. 

‘I fling Miss Gascoigne and 
every thought of her to the winds. 
I am yours, Agnes—my Agnes! 
And it is for you to say what you 
will do with me,’ he exclaimed 
vehemently. 

‘And your honour—where is 
that?’ the girl asked faintly. 

‘My honour is safe in my own 
keeping,’ he told her haughtily. 
‘I break no faith in breaking with 
such a woman as Adelaide Gas- 
coigne. She means to marry me 


only as a fall back if she cannot 
get Leighton. You know what she 
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is. You cannot blame me if I put 
her out of my life without even a 
consideration.’ 

‘ But I do blame you. A Barclay 
must not break his faith. You have 
said mad things to-night, Oswald ; 
but we can both forget them.’ 

‘A man cannot forget what his 
heart is full of. Memory has been 
busy of late, and I cannot help 
thinking that you did love me 
once, Agnes.’ 

Again she felt the sharp short 
pain at her heart as he reverted to 
the past. Fora moment she only re- 
membered that Oswald was facing 
her—that it was Oswald speaking 
as she had never thought to hear 
him speak again. Then she realised 
that by her own fiat she must silence 
the words which he most desired 
to hear. Her face was pale and 
rigid in the moonlight, but her 
tone was firm. 

‘You have no right to speak of 
old days now.’ 

‘I havea right ! Oswald replied 
passionately. ‘Agnes’—he dropped 
the oar, and seized her fragile pas- 
sive hands—‘ you did love me, and 
by that love I swear I will win you.’ 

‘ Hush ? and she drew away her 
hands from him. ‘I refuse to listen 
to such words,’ she said, with a set 
expression on her features. 

‘Can you not love me again, 
Agnes? For God’s sake, don’t tell 
me that it is too late !’ 

She shivered all over. Then she 
answered him gravely and sadly, 

‘Yes ; it is too late.’ 

‘Too late!’ The handsome face 
paled to an ashen hue; the man’s 
voice shook like awoman’s. ‘ You 
mean that you do not love me now 
—that you love Leighton, Agnes ?’ 

‘I mean that if you were free as 
air I would not marry you, Oswald.’ 

He looked at her steadily—al- 
most defiantly. It was a strange 
duel of conflicting resolutions to 
take place on that calm river. 

‘Why not?’ he asked, with a 


determination that his question 
must be answered. 

‘I will tell you. It is because 
I once loved you, Oswald--how 
much only God and my own heart 
know. It is not for me to speak 
of what I hoped when you went 
away. It is not worth while either 
to speak of what I suffered when I 
realised that you had forgotten me. 
You took from me something which 
neither you nor any one else could 
ever give me back. She paused 
a minute, and looked wistfully to- 
wards the hills that were softened 
by the misty moonbeams and the 
dark shadows of the drooping 
woods. Then she went on quietly : 
‘I do not know whether or not it 
was that I poured out my whole 
heart at your feet wastefully, and 
so have none left. Your words 
pain me—that is all ; for they make 
me realise how far removed you 
are from me. This is my answer, 
Oswald. Dearly as I loved you, 
so long as we live I will never give 
myself up to that love again.’ 

Oswald said nothing ; he merely 
turned the boat back. Then as he 
reached the bank, and Agnes pre- 
pared to step on shore, he spoke, 
his words sounding loud and dis- 
tinct on the silent night. 

‘You need not think that I shall 
accept your decision. A man can- 
not surrender without a desperate 
struggle the only hope that makes 
his life. I love you. I know now 
that I have never loved any but 
you. And I shall love you always, 
my darling. Remember this, and 
remember also that I am simply 
waiting to see what you will do 
with this love.’ 

Before Agnes could answer, there 
was a sound on the shore that 
startled them. A hasty tread, and 
from behind a clump of larches 
Miss Gascoigne stepped full into 
the moonlight. All her brilliant 
colour was gone. Only her eyes 
burnt with an angry fire that would 




















Once, and a Lifetime. 


have scorched up both Oswald and 
Agnes. 

The latter in her surprise ex- 
claimed, ‘ Miss Gascoigne !” 

‘Yes,’ she answered in accents 
that quivered with passion, ‘it is I, 
Miss Clive! You did not count on 
a witness to your love-scene; but 
I could not resist the temptation of 
letting you know my appreciation 
of the fine sense of honour that 
seems to distinguish your family.’ 

‘You labour under a mistake,’ 
broke in Oswald. 

‘ Please do not address me,’ she 
observed, with indescribable scorn. 
‘If I were a man I might tell you 
what I think of you, but a woman 
is debarred even words.’ 

‘You forget that you have no 
right to treat me like this,’ he re- 
plied sternly. ‘If I have talked 
of love to another woman, it is no 
fault of yours that you have not lis- 
tened to love from another man.’ 

Miss Gascoigne turned pale and 
red alternately. 

‘ As for Miss Clive, having failed 
in securing Mr. Leighton, she has 
wisely turned her attention to you.’ 

‘I regret all this,’ Agnes remark- 
ed quietly, though inwardly her 
pulse beat fast with agitation ; ‘ but 
I will not attempt a justification 
of charges which I have too much 
self-respect to notice or rebut.’ 

‘It would have been fortunate 
if your self-respect had asserted 
itself before you became a play- 
thing for the men, Miss Clive. 
Neither of them has desired any- 
thing but his own amusement.’ 

Hardly had the insulting words 
been uttered, when, to the sur- 


prise of Agnes and Oswald, 
Howard Leighton, stepping out 


of the thicket, took his place by 
Agnes, and addressed the incensed 
heiress. 

‘You have done me the honour 
of associating my name with Miss 
Clive’s, and I trust she will forgive 
me for making a declaration in 
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public that your remarks call forth. 
I love her as a man loves only one 
woman in his life, and I live in the 
hope that my great love will aid 
me to win her.’ 

An absolute stillness followed 
this. Knowing only the artificial 
side of the man’s character, two of 
his audience were unable to realise 
that it was indeed he who made 
this simple avowal of affection and 
resolution. At the conclusion of his 
sentence he met Agnes’s eyes. She 
put out her hand to him, but rather 
as to a friend than a lover. 

‘Thank you,’ she said softly. 
‘You have been very good in 
speaking thus to save me from 
humiliation and intense—’ 

She staggered, made a step back- 
wards, and fell into the stream. 

In less than a moment Leighton 
had plunged in and borne her back 
to the shore. White and uncon- 
scious, she lay in his arms. Sud- 
denly she opened her eyes. Some- 
thing like a look of terror came 
over them; then she fell back. 
The shock and the fierce strain 
of emotion had done its work with 
merciful quickness. Too much of 
sharp tension had been laid on the 
heart, and the great organ of life 
had ceased its work for ever. 

Oswald, wild with grief, knelt 
and pressed the slight figure to 
him, regardless of lookers-on. 

‘ Agnes, lookup! ItisI—I, whom 
once you loved ” he cried wildly. 

Leighton put a hand on his 
shoulder; something of the story of 
these two seemed to come to him. 

‘Oswald,’ he said in a hushed 
voice, ‘she loved once, and for a 
lifetime. Now she has gone where 
no earthly love can reach her.’ 

And taking her out of the human 
clinging grasp he laid her gently 
on the grass, and reverently closed 
the white lids; while the moon- 
beams played on the still white 
face, and the summer wind sighed 
a requiem. 





LOVE SONGS OF ALL NATIONS. 
XII, A GHAZEL OF LAKI—LOVE AND WINE, 


From a beautiful Manuscript (Turkish) in the British Museum, 
————~>~——_ 


Now breathe we love’s soft tale, 
E’en as the nightingale 
Forth on the breeze her ‘ amorous descant’ throws ; 
Hide not the secret soft, 
Nay, let it flaunt aloft, 
As from its greenery peers the damask rose. 


Forth to the banquet now, 
While smiles wreathe every brow, 
And tears are scattered like the morning dew. 
The sovereign law of love 
Shall reign all else above ; 
Affix its seal; your fealty straight renew. 


Cold reason must obey, 
Under mirth’s rosy sway ; 
Be wisdom drowned deep in the sparkling cup. 


Hearts true as gold, in fire 
Of wine and soft desire, 
Shall feel the world’s impure alloy burnt up. 


Far hence be the austere ; 
While by our bower here 
Graceful narcissus stands as sentinel. 
The jasmine-faced shall blush 
Beneath wine’s rosy flush, 
And tell the secret of this twofold spell. 


Come then, without delay, 
Seize we the newborn day ; 
To the rose-garden bear the purple wine, 
And let the crimson flood 
Pour like the votive blood 
Of victim slain in sacrifice divine. 
MAURICE DAVIES. 
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